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THE LECTURES OF PROFESSOR KEBLE, CONSIDERED WITH A PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO SOME OF THE LATIN POETS. 


TueEreE are two great families of poets, 
—one of manners, one of description. 
It is, however, difficult to afhix to 
either certain positive and unmis- 
takeable marks of recognition. ‘Traces 
of resemblance will continually per- 
plex the eye in some unexpected har- 
mony of feature or some startling 
identity of expression. It is almost 
impossible to map out the rich coun- 
try of Imagination into separate pro- 
vinces that shall never run into each 
other. The boundary-line, however 
anxiously and clearly indicated, will 
sometimes waver. ‘The mountain re- 
gion of philosophic eloquence and 
reflection will imperceptibly wind 
into the sunnier and greener slopes 
of pastoral life; and the splendid 
metropolis of epical dignity and tri- 
umph will stretch its sumptuous ar- 
chitecture up to the grassy tombs of 
elegiac poetry. ‘Theocritus tunes his 
pipe amid the exulting chorus of 
Aristophanes, and the plaintive ac- 
cents of Simonides resound through 
the magnificent warfare of Homer. 
What bucolic ever rejoiced in a more 
restless interchange of light and shade, 
than may be seen chequering the turf 
under the trees of Shakspeare ? Who 
shall say that tenderer tears of 
lamentation were ever wept than by 
the stern and rugged genius of Dante ? 
One thing, at least, is certain, —the 
poetry of rural description is never 
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the earliest poetry of a nation. The 
unworn buoyancy of life glows into 
action. It is the hardihood of the 
warrior, or the hope of the lover, 
that we see depicted upon the mental 
physiognomy of lied in its na- 
tural barbarism, or its commencing 
stage of civilisation. The battle-song 
begins, and the pastoral terminates, 
the circle of poetical history. An- 
cient Greece produced no writer who 
could be said to establish his claim to 
the title of a true poet of nature, in 
the sense of describing her works with 
accurate und om repetition. 
The feeling, indeed, was active, but 
not the utterance. The love of na- 
ture prevailed, but it was nature held 
in subordination to life; it was the 
landscape painted, not only to 
heighten, but for the sake of the 
portrait. ‘To deny the pervading, 
though silent, influence of rural sen- 
timent among the elder Greeks, 
would be to deny the existence of 
their very theology and superstitions. 
Keble adopts, while he translates, 
the famous verses of Wordsworth 
upon this subject. What were those 
sweet families of nymphs, with all 
their lovely kindred of Naiades, hold- 
ing their courts in the fair palaces of 
crystal streams, or shining with a star- 
like radiancy from the clear depths 
of wells in the forests ?—what were 
the visions of Pan, dreaming under 
K 
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the twilight branches of oracular 
oaks, or fauns trampling the sunny 
turf with resounding feet ? — what 
were they all but so many shadows 
illuminated by fancy, so many truths 
coloured by fiction? The Apollo, 
with his quiver and golden bow, was 
only the transformed image of the 
early huntsman brushing the dew 
from some still landscape in Arcadia ; 
and the face of Diana, stooping over 
Endymion, was only the calm re- 
flection of the summer moon cast 
upon some shady spot in the un- 
trodden valley. We have in our 
poetry similar examples of the com- 
mon and the real being thus bright- 
ened into the fantastic and the beau- 
tiful. The grassy rings in our Eng- 
lish fields are changed by the wand 
of enchantment into the footmarks of 
fairies, sporting in the light and dark 
of the midnight watches. Such a 
beautiful system of supernatural be- 
lief could only have originated and 
prevailed among a people deeply 
imbued with a feeling for all the 
revelations of nature. 

This under-current of thought 
freshens even the dry ground of 
philosophical speculations, and be- 
trays its course by the sudden flushes 
of verdurous bloom which it wakens 
in the soil. The charming com- 
mencement of the Phedo is familiar 
to every scholar. Plato overshades 
his onaleuie dream with the silvery 
boughs of the plantain-tree, and 
soethes our ear with the delicious 
dropping of the fountain, and hushes 
the sound of the footstep upon the 
yielding grass. We have already 
remarked that this love of nature, onl y 
uttered at long intervals, and, as it 
were, by accidental allusions, ought 
strictly to be regarded as one of the 
national passions of the old Grecks. 
It is their most illustrious historian, 
Thucydides, who tells us of the love 
which they manifested towards their 
gardens and familiar walks, their 
sheltered farms, and the pleasing 
tranquillity of their country retire- 
ments. During the pretorship of 
Pericles, and when the Spartan army 
had marched triumphantly into At- 
tica, it was their banishment from 
the rural scenes that were so dear to 
them which, according to the nar- 
rative of the historian, especially 
= and inflamed the tempers 
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the people. 


We might bring an illustration of 
the same feeling—different, indeed, 
but, perhaps, even more striking— 
from the comic plays of Aristophanes. 
That remarkable writer, remarkable 
not less for the possession of talent 
than for the abuse of it, introduces 
into many, if not into all of his come- 
dies, some glimpse, however distant 
and vanishing, of rustic scenery and 
life, whether of tree, or stream, or 
garden, or field, or festive procession. 
How unlike to those writers among 
ourselves, who may be regarded as 
representing the Aristophanic stage ! 
What breath of rural fragrance and 
health ever steals over the feverish 
gaiety and bustle of Vanbrugh, of 
Wycherley, or of Congreve? The 
English comedy is the delineation of 
town life unmitigated and uncheered ; 
the Greek comedy, of town life sur- 
rounded and refreshed by the country. 
It may be coarse, and tumultuous, 
and wanton,—it may too often be a 
Richardson’s booth, with its tinsel 
and its scurrility,—it may be pitched 
into the centre of all the wild excess 
and recklessness of pleasure and sin ;— 
but the green hills smile in the dis- 
tance, and the changeful breeze now 
and then wafts the odours from a few 
flowers of thought, that retain some 
of the beauty of their original nature, 
even while neglected into weeds. 

And we attribute this difference, 
not to any favourable peculiarity in 
the genius of the satirist of Socrates, 
—not to any belief that his stream of 
license flowed from a weaker vein of 
corruption, but to the national tem- 
per overawing the disposition of the 
poet—to the collective sentiment of 
the many subduing the individual 

assion of the one. Wycherley and 
is brethren had no similar censor- 
ship, powerful in proportion as it 
was unperceived; for it should be 
remembered that a sentiment, once 
become national, assumes an atmo- 
spheric influence, and is unconsciously 
absorbed into the intellectual con- 
stitution; while it manifests its 
presence only by the altered com- 
plexion of the thoughts, and the 
general exercise of all the functions 
of the understanding. The comic 
poets, therefore, of the golden age 
of English wit, having no affec- 
tion for nature in their own hearts, 
wrote for those who were equally 
destitute of that feeling. Lively, 
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far-seeing, far-gathering, was their 
humorous erudition. search of 
materials to construct their sparkling 
dramas, they might be said to have 
traversed every path of literature 
—to have cast their nets over the 
follies of the old world, as of the 
new, while they 


** saunter’d Europe round, 
And gather’d every vice on Christian 
ground,” 


We admit that the eye seeks in 
vain for descriptive poetry, blooming 
and spreading, as a separate branch, 
upon the tree of the elder Greek 
literature ; and, among the causes 
that might be — for its absence, 
the following, perhaps, is not without 
probability. They did not talk of 
scenery, because they lived among 
it; they did not paint the trees, be- 
cause they sat under them. It will 
be found that the rural poetry of all 
countries is, for the most part, the 
poetry of recollection. In proportion 
as the field grows into the street, 
and men recede from the life of the 
woods and the waters into the life of 
the theatre and the exchange, just in 
that proportion their descriptions of 
natural objects become more frequent 
and more elaborate. We may learn 
this elementary lesson in criticism 
from the page of our own poetical 
annals. Chaucer is not so descrip- 
tive as Spenser, nor Spenser as 
Browne, nor Browne as Thomson. It 
is only after many sorrows, after 
much experience of the fever and 
unprofitableness of life, that the full 
sense of natural beauty dawns upon 
the heart, and that its description 
becomes an occupation. 

We think there may be truth, as 
assuredly there is beauty, in the sug- 
gestion of Keble, that in all the 
varieties of literary composition a 
certain order and harmony are to be 
traced— why should we hesitate to 
say the order and harmony of de- 
sign? First come the glow, the 
animation, the pride of the national 
heart in the magnificent tales of an- 
cestral glory, and this is the poetry 
of the epos ; then arise the diversified 
scenes of life, in its majesty of domi- 
nion, its splendour of achievement, 
its solemnity of grief, and this is 
the many-coloured episode of the 
drama ; lastly appear the sweet and 
gentle pictures of rural retirement 
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and peace. The heart, tired of its 
wanderings, sighs for a home; the 
splendours of war, the pageants of 
ambition, dazzle without comforting ; 
the soul reveals the inhabiting prin- 
ciple of immortality by restless long- 
ings for something simpler and more 
enduring ; the ocean of mystery rolls 
onward beneath the down-stooping 
and burning eye. Then Nature, so long 
neglected and despised, uncovering 
her bosom to her child thus hanging 
over the precipice, wins him back to 
her arms with all the endearing ten- 
derness of the mother, and this is 
the poetry of natural description. 
The literature of the Greeks had 
passed through each of these changes. 
They had listened to the stirring 
notes of the epic trumpet in the lays 
of Homer and Pindar; they had 
beheld the awful fluctuations of hu- 
man grandeur in the tragedies of 
/Eschylus and Sophocles; they were, 
at last, to be welcomed into the 
soothing embrace of Nature in the 
harmonious pastorals of Theocritus. 
Upon that delightful writer Reema, 
in years that are gone, has spoken as 
she ever speaks of those whom she 
loves to honour; and much as we 
have found to say, not deficient in 
novelty or truth, our ees em- 
ployment forbids us to linger upon 
the theme. The observations of 
Keble are distinguished by his usual 
accuracy and taste. le divides 
the works of Theocritus into two 
classes, —one comprising the poems 
written in his native land, and 
with all the sweet imagery of the 
Sicilian landscape sparkling before 
his eyes; the other, containing the 
compositions of his pen after his 
migration into Egypt, and when the 
simple scenes of nature were ex- 
changed for the splendours of art, 
and the bower of the garden for the 
palace of Ptolemy. “ Debuit itaque 
sylvarum ac ruris amor, siquidem 
germanus erat atque ex imo corde 
manaverat, posteriora pariter ac prima 
sapore quodam suo imbuere.” If 
Ptolemy was to be praised, if the 
victory of the cstus was to be cele- 
tanned the colours and the charms 
of description were only recollections 
of Sicilian scenery. 

From the Greek fountain the 
Latin stream took its rise. We come 
to the poetry of Lucretius and Virgil, 
both copyists of nature, yet differing 
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in the most essential features ; both 
delineating the same countenance, 
yet representing it with varied ex- 
——— in light, one in shadow. 

he first turns to nature, merely as 
a refuge from the baffling mysteries 
of the philosophy which he inherited 
and taught; the second flies to her 
as the restorer of tranquillity and 
hope to a sickening and troubled 
heart. Lucretius might seem to fill 
the place of /Eschylus; Virgil, of 
Homer. One was the poet for the 
learned student, weary of pondering 
the mystery of things; the other was 
the poet for the votary of the living 
world, jaded by the deceitful toils of 
ambition or of pleasure. In all the 
rural imagery of Virgil there lies 
hidden a certain softening and con- 
soling influence ; something to minis- 
ter, however feebly, to the diseases 
of the mind ; and it seems to be per- 
fectly in accordance with analogy to 
suppose that the reflections of the 
Divine Beauty, which we call the 
charms of nature, should have been 
designed by the merciful Architect 
to impart some of this sacred calm 
and resignation to His weary children. 
And if it be objected, that the holy 
men of old, upon whose lips the fire 
of inspiration was shed, never so 
enployed the scenery around them, 
we think that Keble has an- 
swered the argument by saying that 
they possessed what the choir, not 
only of Greek but Latin poets, en- 
tirely wanted—a sure and certain 
hope of permanent blessedness and 
repose. They needed not the shel- 
tering embrace of woods and the still 
valleys of pastoral peace to cheer and 
soothe their disquieted souls; they 
looked not to the autumn sun to 
gild the embowering shades, since to 
their eyes was ever meee a light, 
not of the day, shedding over the 
thoughts a glory that no cloud of 
adversity could darken or obscure. 
How, then, did they use the objects 
so abundantly scattered at their feet ? 
They used them to magnify the 
splendour and the attributes of the 
Creator, never to soothe the suffer- 
ing or disperse thegrief of the creature. 
They longed, indeed, for the “ wings 
of the dove that they might flee away 
and be at rest ;” but it was not to the 
mountain-top or to the gloom of the 
dark cedar that they desired to flee. 
They yearned for that purer region 


of existence for which they knew 
themselves to be destined, and the 

prayed that they might a 

the purpose of their being by making 
the present world only a ladder to a 
future, and life an Olivet, consecrated 
by faith, from which the cloud of 
guardian angels might receive them, 
out of human sight, into the glories 
of an imperishable Paradise. In like 
manner, when Jesus Christ appeared 
among the families of earth, He never 
taught His disciples to gather any 
comfort in their trials and persecu- 
tions from the scenes of nature. He 
availed himself of them in His teach- 
ing,—the lily, that neither toiled nor 
spun; the field white to harvest; 
the seed sown by the husbandman ; 
the sun reddening the western clouds ; 
the fig-tree and the mustard-tree ; 
the herbs of the field and the birds of 
the air, all ministered to the holy 
lesson which He taught. Our Lord 
loved rural scenes and rural life. 
The house of Bethany overlooked a 
delicious landscape. He wandered 
among corn-fields; He sat down by 
wells; He fed multitudes in places 
where there was much grass; He 
meditated in a garden during His life, 
He was buried in one after His death. 
What do we learn from this practice 
of our Master? ‘We learn that the 
retirements of nature are calculated 
to cherish or to restore that sweet 
composure of the thoughts which is 
the charm, as it ought to be the dis- 
tinction, of the religious character. 
Even after His resurrection He re- 
tained the same feeling of serenity 
which He had brought with Him from 
Paradise ; a hallowed withdrawal of 
Himself from the tumult and stir of 
active life, became especially con- 
spicuous. It was along the still path 
to the village of Emmaus that the 
declining sunset reflected the foot- 
steps of the Holy Traveller, walking 
with the sorrowful disciples. Nature 
seemed to be thus presented as an 
element to compose and soothe the 
heart, not to engage it. And s0, 
among the primitive believers in the 
early ages of the Church, we find no 
traces of descriptive poetry, or, in- 
deed, of poetry of any kind. They 
had other organs of utterance; the 
Hebrew prophecies, the prayers and 
songs of devotion, the Sacraments,— 
these were the veins through which 
all the fervid blood of the spiritual 
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frame flowed out in the energy of 
life — Christian Truth was Christian 
poetry. 

Men retire to contemplate Nature 
with two different motives,—one of 
investiguting her secrets, one of en- 
joying her beauties. This variety 
Keble discovers between Lucretius 
and Virgil. One surveys Nature as 
a temple, in which shrine after shrine, 
each exceeding the other in bright- 
ness and costliness of decoration, is 
to be revealed to his eye; the other, 
loving her for her own sake, gazes 
upon her features with all the un- 
calculating ardour and _ trustfulness 
of a first affection. Virgil might 
truly desire to imitate, as he certainly 
wished to honour, the majestic and 
solemn spirit of his predecessor :— 


“Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas, 

Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acheron- 
tis avari.” 


But he left these precipitous and 
difficult paths for more adventurous 
feet ; he felt that for him there grew 
in the sheltered recesses of the hills 
sweeter flowers, not less rich in 
colour, and even breathing a softer 
fragrance and enjoying a longer life 
of bloom :— 


“Fortunatus et ille deos qui novit 
agrestes, 

Panaque, Sylvanumque senem, nymphas- 
que sorores,”’ 


There subsisted, indeed, a bond of 
union between the poets; not only 
the fine and invisible chain that 


LUCRETIUS. 

“Et tamen interdum magno quesita 
labore, 

Cum jam per terras pondent, atque omnia 
florent, 

Aut mimiis torret fervoribus «therius 
Sol, 

Aut subiti perimunt imbres, gelideque 
pruine 

Flabraque ventorum violento turbine 
versant.” 


While Lucretius ever turns to the 
dark and melancholy aspect of things, 
the sunshiny temper of Virgil seems 
to shed a smile and light over diffi- 
culties that almost disperse the dark- 
ness, in colouring and warming it. 


Particular Reference to some of the Latin Poets. 
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holds genius together in all climes 
and anton but the bond of 
coeval existence. They were con- 
temporaries in letter as well as in 
spirit. It seems to be ascertained, 
that in the very year in which Lu- 
cretius sestihed. at Athens, Virgil, 
having assumed the virile toga, 
quitted Cremona for Rome. Who 
can doubt that the melancholy death 
of Lucretius touched the heart of 
him upon whom his mantle and 
more than his spirit were to descend ? 
And surely we think with Keble, 
that if any verses ever flowed warm 
from the heart, they were those com- 
prising the pathetic allusions to the 
murderers of themselves in the sixth 
book of the Zneid :— 


*€ Qui sibi lethum 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent xthere 
in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre 
labores.”’ 


Nor can the reader of these illus- 
trious poets have failed to observe 
the pervading tinge of sadness that 
darkens the page of Lucretius, and 
the mild lustre that diffuses a cheer- 
fulness over that of Virgil; and it 
has been acutely suggested, that he 
intentionally introduced such pictures 
and delineations as would most effec- 
tually refute the complaints so elo- 
a, uttered by his predecessor, 
ollowing the teaching of Epicurus, 
against the imperfectness and misery 
of nature. And of this intention the 
insertion of two brief quotations will 
furnish an illustration, since they 
supply the objection and the answer : 


VIRGIL, 
* Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam yoluit, primusque 
per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia cords, 
Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna ve- 
terno.” 


It may be supposed that the tender 
recollection which he always cherished 
of his early years contributed to 
strengthen this trustful and contented 
disposition. We find him transfer- 
ring the same feeling to the heroes of 
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his poem ; the wounded soldier lifts 
his closing eyes to heaven, and dies 
with the sweet remembrance of 
Argos upon his heart ;* and the ex- 

iring queen, in the same manner, 
Saves a sigh of anguish, as the sun- 
light flashes into her face, and recalls 
the scenes of her past and deceived 
affection. 

This affectionate clinging to early 
associations forms one of the most 
interesting characteristics of the 
poetry of Virgil, and especially dis- 
tinguishes it from that of the cele- 
brated person with whom he is ac- 
customed to be compared. His verses 
abound in allusions to familiar places ; 
those of Lucretius never. It is an 
ingenious remark of Keble, that the 
most diligent search from the first to 
the last page of that author's great 
work would fail to discover the name 
of one mountain or river, introduced, 
as it were, by an impulse of affection 
or of memory. Names there are, but 
always associated with some other 
object. Virgil resembles one who 
brings in the name of an absent 
friend for the sake of talking of him 
and reviving the associations bound 
up with him. He substitutes the 

rivate for the common appellation. 
™ the Jliad, as in the Aneid, we 


KEBLE. 


“‘Verum redeamus ad inceptum de 
locis nominandis sermonem, rationemque, 
qualem poterimus, reddamus, cur ex ea 
re capiant plerique voluptatem. Ac dix. 
imus quidem de verisimilitudine ; quasi 
propiora sint quodammodo ea que no- 
minatim cunque appeliantur. Hoc tem- 
pore consideretis velim, an satis com- 
mode in tres ferme partes distribui pos- 
sint, que habent poete hoc genus ; quo- 
rum prima erit et quasi fons et origo ce- 
terarum, ea que versatur in eorum lo- 
corum mentione, quibus quisque puer, 
cum esset, insueverit. Nam sicut tener- 
rimis annis e patrum matrumque fa- 
miliari aspectu solemus omnes pervenire 
ad ceterorum ordine occurrentium, tum 


—_ 


note numerous illustrations taken 
from the chase ; yet even in these the 
characters of the writers are mani- 
fested. With Homer the hunting- 
field is the emblem of warfare ; with 
Virgil, of rural employment. The first 
thinks of the impetuosity, the daring 
of the pursuit itself; the second, of 
the scenery into which it conducts 
him. Yet it may be supposed that 
the minstrel of Mantua partook in 
the sports which he so vividly por- 
trays; and Landseer himself might 
call up all the enchantment of his 
pencil to fix upon canvass the strain- 
ing eye-ball and the gasping mouth 
of the vividus Umber, who 


“ Heret hians, jam jamque tenet, simi- 
lisque tenenti 

Increpuit malis, morsuque elusus inani 
est.” 


Returning, however, for a moment 
to what we take to be the peculiar 
charm of the Virgilian poetry—is 
appeals to the mental ussociations—we 
present our readers with some ele- 
gant observations from these lectures 
by Keble which are most aptly ren- 
dered, though not translated, in the 

raceful passage by Alison, which we 
ave, for the sake of the commentary, 
placed by their side :-— 


ALISON. 


“ There is no man who has not some 
interesting associations with particular 
scenes, or airs, or books, and who does 
not feel their beauty or sublimity en- 
hanced to him by such connexions, The 
view of the house where one was born, 
of the school where one was educated, 
and where the gay years of infancy were 
passed, is indifferent to no man: they 
recall so many images of past happiness 


, and past affections, they are connected 


with so many strong or interesting emo- 
tions, and lead altogether to so long a 
train of feelings and recollections, that 
there is hardly any scene which one ever 
beholds with so much rapture. There 
are songs, also, that we have heard in 


* “ Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, coelumque 
Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.”—2Zn, x. 781. 


ba + ‘* Oculisque errantibus alto 
Quesivit ceelo lucem, ingemuitque reperta.”—Ib, iv. 691. 


Professor Keble quotes the lines upon Dido, and draws from them a very different 
argument. We do not profess to understand his meaning very clearly :—‘* Significet 
plane, post tot calamitates ac tedia vel exsilii vel infelicis etiam amoris, superess® 
tamen quod amplectatur aliquis in hoc incertissimo vite curriculo,” 
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KEBLE. 

notitiam, tum caritatem, ita loca ple. 
rumque ea principio adamamus que ex 
ipsis quasi nidis primo evolantes et nos- 
met tentantes exceperunt ; deimde, ducti 
vel horum similitudine, vel significa- 
tione certa aliqua, cxtera, prout queque 
occurrunt, caritatis ejus particula qua- 
dem complectimur.”—Prelect. xxxvili. 


The words of Alison, not less than 
of Keble, illustrate the disposition of 
Virgil, as we see it reflected in his 
verse. Mantua and Cremona occu- 
py the centre ofall his scenery. The 
neighbouring streams of Mincius, 
Athesis, and Eridanus, the distant 
summits of the Alps and the Ap- 

ennines,—these were the objects that 

lended, as it were unconsciously, 
with every landscape that rose be- 
neath his pencil. Keble discovers 
the superior attraction of the first 
and ninth bucolics in the fact of their 
action being placed in the spots most 
dear to the poet’s memory and heart. 
The triumph of Augustus and his 
legions does not deaden the sweet 
murmur of his own Mincius, as it 
ripples between its reedy banks. 
Even into the laurel groves of Ely- 
sium he ventures to pour the waters 
of the beloved Eridanus. Had he 
sought only to embellish that garden 
of peace with some delicious river of 
transparent beauty, the fables of old 
imagination would have furnished 
him with an abundant supply. The 
only charm of the Eridanus consisted 
in its association with the place of his 
infancy and childhood ; the Mincius 


KEBLE. 


* Proxima ab his et affectu et pulchri- 
tudine, venientlocorum non plane ignoto. 
rum nomina, remotiorum tamen a solo 
natali, atque a puertie domicilio. Etenim, 
ut vulgo dicitur, nemini unquam viatori, 
novo proficiscenti itinere, ne semel qui- 
dem visa loca tam penitus excidere ex 
animo, guin eadem revisat, si fors ita tu- 
lerit, cum obscura quadam latitia: sic 
videndum, an placeat plerumque magis 
apud poetas eorum locorum mentio, que 
coram ipsi aliquando conspexerunt oculis. 
Tangunt videlicet talia, et excitant memo- 
riam, debilem quamvis et somniis ferme 
propiorem ; quo more solent interdum 
musici modi, semel forte ac procul auditi, 
deinde longopost empore in aures atque 
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ALISON. 

our infancy, which, when brought to our 
remembrance in after years, raise emo- 
tions for which we cannot well account, 
and which, though perhaps very indiffer- 
ent in themselves, still continue, from 
this association, and from the variety of 
conceptions which they kindle in our 
minds, to be our favourites through life.” 
— Essays on Taste, sect. iii. 


excepted, it flowed nearer than any 
other stream to Mantua. In a simi- 
lar spirit of affectionate recollection 
he may have compared /Eneas, rising 
to his last conflict, to the mountain 
crest of the Appennines, over which, 
faint and dim-discovered in the re- 
mote horizon, he had so often seen 
the sun go down from the green and 
a dwelling of his youth. So 
ully did he realise the saying of his 
own gifted countryman, “ Movemur 
enim, nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis in 
quibus eorum quos diligimus aut admi- 
ramur adsunt vestigia.” So true is it, 
that not only the Sublime, but the 
Beautiful and the Pathetic, are in 
creased by whatever tends to inerease 
the exercise of the imagination. And 
if the remark of Alison be just, that 
the majesty of the Alps themselves 
is heightened by the remembrance 
of Hannibal’s march over them, and 
that no man could stand upon the 
banks of the Rubicon without feeling 
his thoughts beat high—if this be 
true of scenes hallowed by the recol- 
lections of history, it is surely not less 
true of scenes endeared by the re 
membrances of the heart. 


COPLESTON. 

“Quod si quis huic voluptati plus 
quo consulat, que ex vago regionis 
prospectu et tranquilla modo rerum facie 
oritur, cito absumitur materies parum 
ampla ; languet autem paullatim legentis 
animus, fastiditque aut jejunam et in- 
ertem moram, aut frigidam in easdem res 
reversionem. Quare ab universo genere 
tandem deflectenda est acies, et in sin- 
gulas formas et minutas rerum proprie- 
tatesacriterinspiciendum * * Neque 
enim iste tantum nos delectant descrip- 
tiones, que in oculorum gratiam sunt 
efficte ; quin omnino veritatem rerum 
diserte exponi magnopere amat mens 
{non eam sane ob causam quod hactenus : 
ignota discit, que est aliena prorsus et 
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KEBLE. 

in animum recurrentes ; seu potius dices 
parem esse causam, multis ante annis vi- 
sum, ipse pene nesciens. Assurgit il- 
lico ceca quedam puerilis etatis, pa- 
trie, sodalium recordatio ; qualis Platoni 
ferre videbatur certissimum vite prioris 
indicium. Ex quo efficitur, ut illorum 
locorum nominibus implicetur sxpius 
tenerior quidem sonus, animique paullum 
commoti significatio, velut ubi linguas et 
voces eorum, quibuscum forte sermones 
conserimus, tremore quodam leviculo affici 
sentimus, ipsis fortasse nihil tale suspi- 
cantibus.”—Pralect, xxxviii. 


This charm of association, near or 
remote, is familiar to every culti- 
vated mind as one of the chief sources 
of its pleasure and emotion; and, 
when the objects thus awakening re- 
membrances are in themselves pictu- 
resque, the delight which they inspire 
is proportionably increased. The old 
ivy-grown tower in the midst of a 
wood, up whose mouldering stairs we 
used to climb; the mossy bridge, 
over which we hung when the sha- 
dows of tremulous hazel - boughs 
a upon the stream that flowed 

neath it,—these, seen in a picture, 


recall to our ~ not only the land- 


scape, of which they formed a part, 
but that period of our life, with all 
its hopes, and joys, and fears, when 
we dwelt among them, and 


* Oft at evening's close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose.” 


The sound of the evening bell heard 
from some remote tower over the 
corn-fields, and valleys, and still pas- 
tures, all wavering away into the 
dusky twilight, imparts a pathos, 
deep as it is unutterable, to the sur- 
rounding scenery. It brings all the 
consolations and all the warnings of 
religion in its chime; and, one chord 
of the harp of our memory being 
struck, all the strings vibrate in 
unison. Every name of a river or 
a hill introduced by Virgil brings 
with it other rivers, and other hills; 
it is a ray that kindles other rays. 
An instance of an effect similar in 
degree, though different in kind, may 
recur to the reader in that passage of 
Pope's imitations of Horace where, 


COPLESTONE. 
diversi generis voluptas) sed quia sic 
refricatur memoria, et sopite in animo 
subeunt imagines, et que narrat alius cum 
prius cognitis conferre juvat, et qua. 
tenus conveniant inter se videre. 

«* Jam vero, quod inter summos poetas 
et minores precipue interesse visum est, 
iterum hoc loco proferre liceat. Nempe 
illos fabulam ornare atque augere velle, 
conquirendo imagines suapte natura pul- 
chras, quas eo usque depingunt, donec 
in mentem lectoris introire queant ; 
contra, qui nitidum et lene poematum 
genus colunt, ipsa imitandi arte admira- 
tionem captare, et singulas partes ea 
mente persequi, ut non minus descrip- 
tionis fide delectent quam rei venustate.” 
—Pralect. vii. 


without are the eloquence of 
Lord Mansfield, he indirectly eulo- 
gises it with the happiest panegyric, 
and revives all the glories of the an- 
tique oratory, to magnify and adorn 
the rhetoric of his friend —— 


“Conspicuous scene! another yet is 
nigh 

(More silent far) where kings and poets 
lie ; 

Where Murray (long enough his country’s 
ride 

Shall be no more than Tully, or than 
Hyde.” 


The cloud is swept from the pa- 

eant of the olden time ; the Roman 
forum and the British senate rise be- 
fore us; and all the glory of the 
eloquence that is gone is kindled to 
revive the declining lustre that is 
present. There are two kinds of as- 
sociation which may be brought to 
embellish the description of the poet, 
—that of the affection, and that of 
the memory: the first referring to 
the things we have seen and loved ; 
the second to the things we have read 
or imagined, Of the former kind of as- 
sociation, Ariosto among the Italians, 
Spenser among the English, and 
Ovid among the Latin poets, furnish 
interesting and inexhaustible speci- 
cimens. And it rarely happens that 
either of these writers attempts to 
blend the charm of the memory with 
that of the affections, or to endear 
the flowery allurements of romance 
by the simple pathos of truth. Their 
descriptions are magnificent pageants, 
brilliant in colour, splendid in com- 
bination, striking in arrangement,— 
like pictures by Veronese; but no 
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single countenance draws and detains 
the loving and perhaps the moisten- 
ing eye. We gaze, wonder, and pass 
on. There is in Ovid a celebrated 
description of the palace of the sun: 


OVID. 

“Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta co- 
lumnis, 

Clara micante auro, flammasque imi- 
tante pyropo, 

Cujus ebur nitidum fastigia summa te- 
nebat, 

Argenti bifores radiabant lumine valve : 

Materiem superabat opus ; nam Muciber 
illic 

quora czlarat medias cingentia terras, 

Terrarumque orbem, ceelumque quod im- 
minet orbi 

Hee super imposita est ceeli fulgentis 
imago 

Signaque sex foribus dextris, totidemque 
sinistris 
* * e * 

Purpurea velatus veste sedebat 
In solio Phebus lucente smaragdis.” 


Nothing can be more dazzling 


than Ovid’s description of the sun’s 
palace: its towering columns ; its 
radiant gold ; its flame-coloured py- 
ropus; its silver doors; the purple 
robe; the emerald throne. The eye 
droops under the blaze; but we seek 
in vain for a single allusion to com- 
mon objects or familiar scenes that 
might impart to the representation 
any human interest. The green pas- 
toral farm coming out into the light ; 
the husbandman rustling among the 
trees to his labour; the shadow 
which the slumbering horse had left 
upon the wet grass; even touches 
simple as these might have softened 
while they recommended the imagina- 
tion of the poet. In the passage 
from Virgil we ‘find not less of fabu- 
lous description, though differently 
applied ; he has given a natural in- 
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we shall quote a portion of it, to- 
gether with some lines from the 
fourth Georgic upon a different sub- 
ject :— 


VIRGIL. 
“* Simul alta jubet discedere laté 
Flumina, qua juvenis gressus inferret; at 
illum 
Curvata in montis faciem circumstetit 
unda, 
Accepitque sinu vasto, misitque sub am- 
nem. 
Jamque domum mirans genitricis, et hu- 
mida regna, 
Speluncisque locus clausos, lucosque 
sonantes, 
Ibat, et, ingenti motu stupefactus aqua- 
rum, 
Omnia sub magna labentia flumina terra 
Spectabat diversa locis, Phasimque, Ly- 
cumque, 
Et caput unde altus primim se erumpit 
Enipeus, 
Unde pater Tiberinus et unde Aniena 
fluenta, 
Saxosumque sonans Hypanis, Mysusque 
Caicus,” &e, 


terest to scenery not, indeed, beyond, 
but out of nature, by introducing al- 
lusions to twilight caverns, and all 
the soothing sounds of river land- 
scapes and the sea-shore.* Lu- 
cretius has many examples of si- 
milar delicacy and taste in the 
adaptation of his descriptions to that 
feeling of the human mind which, 
according to Gray, bestowed the 
celebrity of his own Elegy, and will 
give immortality to every work which 
it inspires. Keble adduces some 
lines from the second book of the 
poem of Lucretius to exhibit the 
appy and successful art with which 
he conciliates the sympathy of the 
reader to manners differing from his 
own by an allusion to the sportive 
joyfulness of childhood as it has 
shone upon every eye :— 


* The remarks of Keble are peculiarly elegant,—‘ Fecit autem suavissimus arti« 
fex, ut infecta speluncarum mentione, rem omnem quasi traderet ac commendaret om- 
nibus, qui ullo tempore habuerint in deliciis antra et in fontes vivoque sedilia saxo, et 
cetera omnia, quorum opera mulcere ac capere solent mortalium animos vacua littorum 
Spatia, et oceani sonitus, quia et undarum ille pulsus et surdus nescio qui tremor quo pe- 
nitus compleri novimus ejusmodi loca ; ne forte non tactus etiam, preter oculos atque 


aures, infinitum aliquod proxime abesse doceat. 


Harum, inquam, deliciarttm men- 


tione mitigavit quodammodo scriptor fabulam suam, et in eam regionem transtulit ubi 
ultro spatiantur homines.”— Prelect. xxxiii. The brief passage we have put into ita- 
lics seems to us to breathe the true refinement and tenderness of poetical criticism. 
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“Hic armata manus, Curetas nomine 
Graii 

Quos memorant Phrygios vinter se forte 
Catenas 

Ludaunt, in numerumque exultant san- 
guine leti; et 

Terrificas capitum 
cristas 

Dictzos referunt Curetas, qui Jovis illum 

Vagitum in Creta quondam occultasse fe- 
runtur, 

Cum pueri circum puerum pernice cho- 
rea, 

Armati in numerum pulsarent ewribus 
wera, 

Ne Saturnus eam malis mandaret adeptus, 

Eternumque daret matri sub pectore 
vulnus.”—B. ii. 629. 


quatientes vertice 


It is a remark of Boileau that si- 
miles are not introduced into poetry 
so much to embellish the discourse as 
to amuse the reader. “ Simplicity,” 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ when so 
very inartificial as toseem to evade the 
difficulties of art, is a very suspicious 
virtue.” Such passages as we have 
just quoted from Lucretius corres- 
pond to what is called repose in a 
picture. An interesting iIfustration 


of this quality, as applied to the pur- 
poses of sage & is adduced by Rey- 


nolds in the short dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo as they approach 
the castle of Macbeth :— 


“Their conversation very naturally 
turns upon the beauty of its situation and 
the pleasantness of the air, and Banquo, 
observing the martlets’ nests in every 
recess of the cornice, remarks that, where 
those birds most breed and haunt, the air 
is delicate.” 


This pleasant allusion to rural 


circumstances refords a relief to the 
imagination, and presents a contrast 


to the scene of horror that is about to 
darken the stage; and the tone of 
mind that suggested it resembles that 
which produced so many sweet and 
refreshing sketches of description and 
familiar life in the works of Virgil 
and Lucretius. 

If we were asked, however, to 
specify the two qualities of poetical 
character for which Lucretius is re- 
markable, we should name the awful 
mystery of his landscapes and his ex- 
quisite employment of the imagery of 
light in all its varieties of manifesta- 
tion. In the second quality he is ap- 
proached, perhaps rivalled, by Virgil, 
Dante, and our own Spenser ; in the 


first we remember no poem that con- 


veys by its landscapes a similar sen- 
sation of awful vastness and myste- 
rious grandeur, unless it be the Com- 
media of Dante, whose wonderful 
poem testifies to his wanderings along 
the dim windings of forest paths, 
shedding “a sleepy horror through 
the blood ;” whether we follow him 
up the woody valley of darkness, in 
which he appears at the beginning of 
the Inferno, or walk by his side 
through that solemn scene in the 
twenty-eighth canto of the Purga- 
torio,* in which the terrestrial paradise 
is shadowed forth in such harmony 
of verse. 

Of the landscapes of Virgil we 
might find reflections in the trans- 
parent skies, and motionless leaves, 
and sunny turf, and glittering waters 
of Claude, but if we desired the sombre 
gloom, the remote perspective, the 
oracular branches of Lucretius, we 
should seek them in the solemn pic- 
tures of Poussin. Those dark trees, 


* How touchingly beautiful are the verses :— 


“* Vago gia di cercar dentro e d’intorno 
La divina foresta spessa e viva 
Ch’agli occhi temperava il nuovo giorno, 
Senza piu aspettar lasciai la riva 
Prendendo la campagna lento lento, 
Su per lo suol che d’ogni parte oliva, 
Un’ aura dolce, senza mutamento 
Avere in sé, mi feria per la fronte, 
Non di piu colpo che soave vento ; 
Per cui le fronde tremolando pronte, 
Tutte quante piegavano alla parte 
U’ la prima ombra gitta il santo monte ;”” 
Mr. Keble, who loves the Florentine with all a poet’s affection, very sweetly remarks : 
‘Immo etiam, ut id quod sentio dicam, qui Dantem in deliciis babent, non alia 
maximam partem, voluptate fruuntur atque in quo libere per nemora avia graduuntur, 


incerti quid quoque tempore futurum sit obvium.” 


A happy illustration, as it ap- 


pears to us, of that engaging uncertainty and expectation in which the reader wanders 
t 


among the creations of true genius. 
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stretching away into a green immen- 
sity of shade, awe the spectator with 
a mysterious twilight in which it 
seems that some tremendous catas- 
trophe may be working out. We 
would mention Abraham journeying 
to sacrifice his son (in the National 
Gallery) as embodying the true spirit 
of a Lucretian landscape,” excelling 
it only in the sacred terror and won- 
derfulness of the associations which it 
awakens. 

And, as we have contrasted Lucre- 
tius with Dante in his application of 
wood-scenery to the embellishment 
of his poetry, we may, with at least 
equal propriety, continue the parallel 
in the illustrations which both the 
Italian and the Latin poet so fre- 
quently borrowed from light. Lu- 
cretius was led by his philosophy, 
not less than by the disposition of his 
mind, to contemplate all the beauti- 
ful changes of the sky, whether the 
busy villager, from many a blue ham- 
let among the vine-covered hills, 
went forth “to his work and his la- 
bour until the evening,” or, in the 
shades of the departing day, 


** The lowing herds wound slowly o’er 
the lea.” 


But we think that his morning 
sketches possess a particular splen- 
dour and truth. We give two brief 
specimens :— 


A Sunrise. 

Aurea cum primum gemmantes rore per 
herbas 

Matutina rubent radiati lumina solis, 

Exhalantque lacus nebulam, fluviique pe- 
rennes ; 

Ipsa quoque interdum tellus fumare vi- 
detur ; 

Omnia que sursum cum conciliantur in 
alto, 

Corpore concreto subtexunt nubila co- 
lum.” 


Who does not feel in these verses 
the delicious radiancy of the hour? 
And we feel inclined to apply to the 
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writer the words spoken by Fuseli of 
our landscape-painter Wilson; that 
he had observed Nature in all her 
appearances had a characteristic 
touch for all her forms, and that in 
effects of dewy freshness and rich 
morning and silent evening lights, 
few have equalled and fewer excelled 
him. 


Cloud Scenery. 

“ Putes ea demum sola vagare, 

Quzcunque ab rebus rerum simulacra re- 
cedunt ; 

Sunt etiam que sponte sua gignuntur, 
et ipsa 

Constituuntur in hoc celo, qui dicitur 
aer, 

Que multis formata modis sublime ferun- 
tur, 

Nec speciem mutare suam liquentia ces- 
sant, 

Et quojusque modi formarum vertere in 
ora, 

Ut nubes facile interdum concrescere in 
alto 

Cernimus, et mundi speciem violare serenam, 

Aera mulcentes motu.” 


The exquisite beauty of the “ aera 
mulcentes motu” did not escape the 
delicate eye of Keble. This is one 
of the charms of description which, 
like the “inward eye that is the 
bliss of solitude” of Wordsworth, 
admit of no explanation, and can 
only be understood by being felt. 
Touches there are in the rural scenes 
of the most eminent poets which 
might have dropped upon the paper 
almost unconsciously, in the same 
manner as many a grace beyond “the 
reach of art” rewarded the daring of 
Rembrandt in laying on his colours 
with a pallet-knife instead of a pen- 
cil; but in this image of the clouds 
we perceive the full soul of the ima- 
gination at work, and leaving an im- 
pression upon the beholder that is felt 
along the blood. 

But not even in this green seclu- 
sion of poetical contemplation it is 
permitted to us to linger; we have 


_™ Thus we find Lucretius himself, in his third book, mingling a certain horror 
with the delight ; and the livelier spirit of Horace looked for something of this melan- 


choly in descriptive paintings : — 


** Hunc solem, et stellas, et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidine nulla 


Imbuti spectent.” 


Upon which Bishop Copleston observes: ‘ Quoniam igitur ex obscura significatione, 
et ambigua luce, aut ex caligine demum ipsa metus magis oriatur quam certa rerum 
cognitione,” &c. and infers that fancy will work her most successful miracles by 
Temoving the scene to a distance from the common eye. 
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been speaking of rural poetry, where 
shall we place it? tts origin has 
not excited so much difference of 
opinion as the rank that ought to be 
assigned to it, and in this respect, as 
in so many others, we notice its re- 
semblance to the sister art of painting. 
The merry-making or quarrelling 
of the boors in the domestic sketches 
of Teniers, the familiar incidents in 
the pictures of Brouwer or Ostade, 
are all excellent in their kind, but 
Sir Joshua Reynolds measures that 
excellence and the praise due to it by 
the frequent or ileanent introduc- 
tion of the passions, as they appear in 
yeneral and more enlarged nature. 
his principle he applies to the 
battle-pieces of Bourgognone, the 
French gallantries of Watteau, and 
even to the landscapes of Claude, and 
the sea-views of Vandevelde. All 
these, he observes, have the same 
right, in different degrees, to the 
name and dignity of painter which a 
satirist, an epigrammatist, a son- 
netteer, or a writer of pastoral or de- 
scriptive poetry, has to that of a poet. 
But, however just this argument may 
be with reference to the art of colour 
and design, we deem it to be far less 
conclusive with respect to the art of 
verbal composition. The exquisite 
finish of Teniers connects the Flemish 
with the Venetian school, and we do 
not require to be told that our own 
Wilkie, beginning with Teniers, as- 
cended to Rembrandt, in order to feel 
that the painter of Dutch interiors 
formed a link in the same chain 
which embraces Correggio and Raf- 
faelle. The fire may flame into a 
central orb of illumination in the one, 
and only flash into a single spark in 
the other, and yet the orb and the 
spark shall derive their light and 
heat from the same sun of genius. 
It is not possible to place the common 
rhymer in the same relation to the 
luminous source of poetical brilliancy. 
The epigrammatist, using the word in 
the modern sense, cannot, under the 
most favourable aspect of his art, be 
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admitted into the society of poets. 
The Greek epigram, like the Italian 
and English sonnet, is excepted. With 
regard to the satirist, we think that 
the same exclusion will be enforced 
against him, save only when he mag- 
nifies the censure of manners into the 
vivid picturesqueness of truth teaching 
by example, when he brings even the 
lights of fancy to illuminate the stage 
of reality. This was done by Dryden, 
of whom it has been so happily re- 
marked by Mathias, that he brought 
to perfection the allegory of satire. 
“In Absalom and Ahithophel he 
paints the horrors of anarchy with 
the pencil of Dante or Michael An- 
Belo, and gives the speeches of his 
1eroes with the strength, propriety, 
and correctness of Virgil.” Or yet 
again, we can conceive the satirist to 
be elevated into the poet, when his 
denunciations of vice warm him into 
some glowing panegyric of virtue, 
when from the corrupting he turns, 
by a natural transition, to the enno- 
bling properties of literature, and ex- 
hibits the mighty prerogative be- 
stowed upon poetry, of enveloping 
the intellectual or the moral malefac- 
tor in the tunic that shall continue 
toscorch withoutconsuming through- 
out the ages of human civilisation ; or 
of encircling the forehead of the des- 
titute scholar or the suffering saint 
with a crown of victory and a halo 
of beauty that will be extinguished 
upon earth only to be rekindled in 
heaven. Such was the scheme of 
satire which even Pope se gong to 
his mind, feebly as he filled up the 
outline he had drawn; such was the 
spirit with which, while ridiculing 
the flattery of Waller and Boileau he 
exclaimed,— 


** Not so, when diadem'd with rays di- 
vine, 

Touch’d with the flame which 
from virtue’s shrine, 

Her Priestess Muse forbids the good to 
die, 

And opes the temple of eternity.” 


breaks 
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The Marquise de Sévigné, Lady of Bourbilly. 


THE MARQUISE DE S£VIGNE, LADY OF BOURBILLY. 


Two leagues south-west from the 
city of Semur in Burgundy, and 
about the same distance from the an- 
cient town of Epoisses, beautifully 
situated amidst verdant meadows, 
surrounded by hills covered with 
woods and vineyards, and close by 
the banks of a small but abounding 
river, stands the old and time-worn 
chateau of Bourbilly. The river is 
called the Sérain, and is precipitated 
over a high rock into a verdant val- 
ley, which is traversed by its limpid 
waters. The chateau, environed by 
thick walls, which were flanked by 
towers, presented in ancient times a 
formidable square enclosing a vast 
court. The entrance was over a 
drawbridge, which was also com- 
manded by a tower; and altogether, 
in the feudal ages, it must have been 
a stronghold of considerable import- 
ance. ‘The castle and adjoining do- 
main were held from the lordship 
of Epoisses, and had become the 
appanage of the elder branch of the 
Rabutins, when at a very remote 
period the place from which the 
family derived its name, situated in 
the parish of Changy, near Cha- 
rolles, had been destroyed. Bourbilly 
then became the chief seat of the 
Rabutins, and the surrounding lands 
yielded them the main portion of 
their revenues. The whole is now 
a ruin, the only serviceable portion 
being used as granaries to the farm- 
house upon the estate. The Rabu- 
tins were a high, ancient, and hon- 
ourable family.* 

Marie de Rabutin- Chantal was 
the only child of Celse-Benigne de 
Rabutin-Chantal and Marie de Cou- 
langes, daughter of Philip, lord of 
Tour-Coulanges, Councillor of State 
and Secretary of Finances. Her 
father was handsome, bold, gay, 
high - spirited, noble- minded, gene- 


* The Rabutins traced’the family back to Mayeul, who even in 1147 was a 
powerful lord, and to Jeanne de Montagu, a legitimatised daughter of the house of 
Burgundy, who in 1461 was married to Hugues de Rabutin, 

+ Ceise-Benigne de Rabutin seems to have inherited his hot blood from his father, 


who fought eighteen duels with unvarying success. 


rous, but he was impetuous, hot- 
heated, quarrelsome, and consequent- 
ly in perpetual broils.f— He was, asa 
matter of course, engaged in many 
duels, and obliged, by many expedi- 
ents, to avoid the penalties of duel- 
ling, which the frequency of private 
combats had forced from the royal 
authority. The very year following 
his marriage he was attending in 
church with his family and house- 
hold, and indeed had just communi- 
cated, when a retainer entered to in- 
form him that his friend Boutteville 
de Montmorency was expecting him 
at the Porte St. Antoine at Paris, 
having need of his services against 
Pont Gibaud, a cadet of the house of 
Lude. The Baron de Chantal, 
though only in his velvet slippers, 
and in any thing but a martial at- 
tire, quitted the altar for the place 
of combat. His customary success 
attended him. The hue and cry of 
the government and the police were 
immediately raised against him, and 
he fled to his brother-in-law, the 
Count of Toulongeon. His narrow 
escape, however, did not tame his 
bellicose temperament. Six months 
after, he was again mixed up in a 
quarrel with the Duc d’Elbouf, but 
from timely information that duel was 
prevented. Cardinal de Richelieu, 
notwithstanding his severity against 
duellists, allowed the baron to re- 
appear at court, but he never for- 
gave him for his close friendship 
with Henri de Talleyrand, Prince of 
Chalais, who had been beheaded for 
high treason. All generosity of mind 
creates suspicion in the breast of every 
despot, and Richelieu stopped Chan- 
tal’s further promotion inlife. This, 
with Boutteville’s execution, drove 
him to desperation. He quitted 
Paris for the Island of Ré, where the 
English were threatening a descent 


He was killed at last by an ac- 


cident while hunting. Strange to say, that the wife of such a man was a saint; her 
name was Jeanne Frémiot, who, on ber husband's death, dedicated herself to the 
work of God, established the order of the Dames de la Visitation, and ultimately received 


the honours of canonisation under the name of Sainte Chantal. 


3efore her death the 


order so increased that no less than eighty-seven establishments existed in France, 
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for the succour of the Protestants of 
La Rochelle. His friend the Mar- 
uis de Torras was the governor of 
the island. The French forces were 
worsted, many were killed, and among 
them was the Baron de Chantal, 
who had achieved marvels, having 
had four horses killed under him, 
and received no less than twenty- 
seven wounds. He was the last 
male descendant of the ancient Ra- 
butins, and thus perished, in the 
thirty-first year of his age. 

Marie de Rabutin- Chantal was 
born in 1626 in the hotel occupied 
by her father in the Place Royale du 
Marais, then the most fashionable 

uarter of the French capital. On 
the following day she was baptized, 
and when only six years old ie had 
the misfortune to lose her mother. 
The sentiments of filial affection had 
thus no time to grow and expand 
around that heart which, during the 
whole subsequent period of life, aban- 
doned itself, with such truthfulness 
of purpose and fervency, to the most 
pure, the most tender, and the most 
touching of all human feelings, ma~ 
ternal devotion. It is the wise ordi- 
nation of Providence that the love of 
parents for their offspring should 
ever be fuller, stronger, purer, than 
that which the offspring return to 
the authors of their existence. As 
we grow older, the delusions of life 
vanish from before our eyes, we be- 
come more and more convinced of its 
falsehoods, treacheries, hollow-heart- 
edness, vices; we more and more 
circumscribe the range of our con- 
fidence ; we look with increasing in- 
difference on its busy scenes and its 
multiplied transactions ; we seek for 
solace and comfort from its vexations 
and troubles in the love of our child- 
ren, which, by our tenderness, care, 
and sacrifices on their behalf, we 
have so amply deserved. The do- 
mestic circle at last becomes the only 
sphere for the indulgence of our 
hopes and fears; our thoughts wander 
over its limited domain, and ponder 
with deep pride and satisfaction over 
the well-doing, prosperity, and moral 
worth of its various members. With 
youth, however, it is far otherwise. 

heir imagination revels in the day- 
dreams of existence, their blood is 
bounding riotously around the heart 
in anticipation of its thousand joys ; 
their bosom is flushed with hope, 
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they are yet unscathed by the keen 
arrows and bitterness of disappoint- 
ment; their feelings are distracted 
by a thousand objects, of which filial 
affection forms but a miserable unit. 
Then, as manhood approaches, the 
heart gives its service to some fair 
form which it has selected from the 
fair forms of earth for its future 
companion in life; and then, child- 
ren being born, it indulges in its 
turn in all the fond and deep affec- 
tion so characteristic of parents for 
their offspring, which thus becomes 
more intense and more firm than 
that of offspring for parents. 

One of the brightest examples of 
maternal love and solicitude was 
Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, mar- 
quise de Sévigné. Yet it is curious 
to observe that, throughout the mass 
of letters which she has bequeathed 
to posterity, there is not a single 
mention or allusion to her mother. 
She once or twice speaks of her fa- 
ther, but that is in light terms, and 
when alluding to his defects of cha- 
racter. Ina letter to her daughter 


dated on the 22d of July, she adds 
immediately after that date, 


* Jour 
de la Madeleine, ot fut tué, il y a 
quelques années, un pére que j'avais.” 

The young orphan was placed 
under the guardianship of her uncle 
Philippe de la Tour de Coulanges, 
and brought up with her cousin Em- 
manuel, afterwards known in the 
world of fashion as the petit Coulanges, 
the gayest of chansonniers and the 
most amiable of convivialists. Her 
uncle died when she was ten years of 
age, and her family unanimously se- 
lected as guardian another uncle, 
Christophe de Coulanges, abbé de 
Livry. The selection was a wise one. 
Though a man of limited intelli- 
gence and refinement, the abbé was 
anexcellentaccountant and thorough- 
ly understood business. The lady 
ever treated him with affection, duly 
appreciated his care and kindness and 
the excellence of that education which 
he bestowed upon her. In her cor- 
respondence she bestows upon him 
the name of the Bien-bon. He not 
only wisely administered her pro- 
~~ during her tutelage, but taught 
1er the mode of managing it herself. 
Perceiving her turn of mind for 
gaiety and light amusements, he en- 
gaged Chapelain, the poet and critic, 
and the learned Ménage, for her in- 
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structors. As she grew up, she be- 
came remarkable for prompt and 
tenacious memory, for strong and 
supple imagination, and for exquisite 
taste. She understood several lan- 
guages, and could even take her 
part freely and efficiently, it being 
then the fashion for ladies to do so, 
in metaphysical disquisitions. She 
was exceedingly fond of reading, and 
was acquainted with the most dis- 
tinguished literary characters of 
France and Italy. She was, more- 
over, a beautiful singer and an ad- 
mirable dancer. The abbé ever con- 
tinued her steadfast friend and her 
disinterested adviser. He lived to 
the ripe old age of ninety, and at his 
death left the whole of his fortune to 
his niece and pupil. 

She was indebted, also, to her tu- 
tor’s instructions for her early at- 
tachment to religion. Her intimacy 
with her husband's relations made 
her acquainted with some of the 
severe and solitary members of Port 
Royal, and she partly adopted their 
doctrines; but their unbending se- 
verity of demeanour she utterly re- 
pudiated, “ Dévote par désir, et 
mondaine par nature” (which is her 
own description of herself), she loved 
the joys and pleasures of society, and 
ever wished to see herself surround- 
ed by the mirthful and witty. Her 
tutor gave her full scope for such 
indulgence; the innate coquetry of 
his ward did not give him much un- 
easiness, indeed he looked on with 
inward satisfaction when he saw her 
encircled with admirers from all 
classes of society. It would have 
been odd if in that age of singulari- 
ties he had been at all uneasy about 
80 trifling a matter. Nor did he ever 
chide her for what the Baron Wal- 
ckenaer calls “la franchise souvent 
un peu libre de ses paroles.” And 
that gentleman thus continues :— 
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‘** Rassaré par Vheureux équilibre de 
ses sens et de sa raison, par la fermeté de- 
ses principes religieux, il (the abbé) 
applaudissait a l'art qu’elle possédait de 
se faire des amis devoués de tous ceux 
qui avaient perdu l’espérance de lui ap- 
partenir comme amants. Lorsqu’un 
d’entre eux était tombé dans la disgrace 
du pouvoir, ot avait essayé quelque 
malheur, on savait qu’elle ne negligeait 
rien pour le servir et lui témoigner son 
attachement.” 


In appearance she was every way 
captivating. Her complexion was of 
a rare and exquisite transparency 
and freshness ; her eyes were brilliant 
and animated ; her hair was light and 
luxuriant; her features, though 
somewhat irregular, were exceed- 
ingly expressive; her shape and 
form had been stamped in the mould 
of perfect symmetry ; she was grace- 
ful in her movements and attractive 
in her manners. The fresh air of 
the country, and the freedom of ex- 
ercise which a country life permits, 
added to her natural openness and 
beauty of appearance and stability of 
health.* The Abbey of Livry, 
where she resided with her guardian, 
was situated in the midst of the 
Forest of Bondy, four leagues to the 
north-east of Paris, on the route to 
Meaux. 


“Rien ne lui parait au-dessus des 
belles allées du Pare de Livry ; nulle part 
les arbres n’ont une aussi belle verdure, 
nulle part les chévre-feuilles ne re- 
pandent une aussi suave odeur. Elle 
aimait a s’asseoir, elle aimait a écrire 
sous ces volutes de feuillage; od les 
chants éclatants des rossignols la for. 
¢aient en pe une agréable dis- 
traction, 4 suspendre le travail de sa 
plume ; elle se promenait souvent dans 
Ja forét majestueuse qui eutourait cette 
habitation, et se riait de la terreur que 
ces routes solitaires et sombres inspi- 
raient aux Champenois et aux Lor- 


* There are at least thirty existing portraits of Madame de Sévigné, but they are 


all bad or false with one solitary exception. 


The worst appears in Monmerqués edi. 


tion of the lady’s Letters, published in 1818 and 1820. This is the very best edition 


of the letters in question, but the portrait is that of quite a different person. 
also strange that Petitot should have mistaken her portrait. 


It is 
The only authentic one 


is that reduced and engraved by Edelink after a painting in pastel, taken from nature. 
Madame de Sévigné was then forty years of age. 

Chere seems to have been a singularity about her eyes,—‘ Ses yeux étaient de 
couleurs différentes ; elle avait la taille belle, sans avoir bon air (ce qui signifie probae 


blement qu’on trouvait de negligence dans son maintien). 


Tout en convenant gu’il 


n’y a point de femme qui ait plus d’esprit qu'elle, et fort peu qui en aient autant,”—~ 
Madame de Tastu’s edition of Madame de Sévigné’s Letters, 1843, pp. 7, 8. 
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Such is Baron Walckenaer’s de- 
scription of the young lady in her 
state of seclusion. 

When nearly eighteen years of 
age, the Demoiselle de Bourgoyne, as 
she styles herself, made her appear- 
ance in the Parisian world of fashion, 
and many were the wooers who cast 
themselves incontinently at her feet. 
Besides the charms of face and form 
she had every title to boast the 
charms of fortune. She could bring 
a dower of one hundred thousand 
crowns, equal to six hundred thou- 
sand francs in present value, without 
reckoning expectancies, which were 
subsequently realised and equalled 
the sum of four hundred thousand 
francs of actual currency. Gondi, 
afterwards Cardinal de Retz, who ex- 
ercised considerable influence from his 
recent appointment to the coadjutor- 
ship to fits uncle the Archbishop of 
Paris, sought for, and succeeded in 
obtaining, the young heiress’s prefer- 
ence for his nephew the Marquis 
Henri de Sévigné. In this he was 
assisted by the Abbé de Livry. The 
marriage took place in 1644, when 
her eighteenth year had been duly 
completed. In point of rank, 
birth, fortune, position, and age, 
the marquis was in every way 
worthy of her. It would have 
been well if he had been equally 
worthy with respect to qualities of 
mind and heart. He held the rank 
of adjutant-general in the army, was 
of an ancient and honourable Breton 
house, and was by blood connected 
with the families of Clisson, Mont- 
morency, and Rohan. He was rough 
and rude in manners, unsentimental 
and unrefined in mind, and had been 
long known as a confirmed de- 
bauchee. “He was a universal 
lover,” says her cousin Count Bussy 
de Rabutin, “but never loved any 
one so amiable as his own wife.” He 
proved himself wholly unworthy of 
so lovely, so exquisite, and so intel- 
lectual a companion as the lady of 
Bourbilly. The after years of their 
short married existence were blighted 
by profligacy on the gentleman's 
part, and bitter disappointment on 
that ofthelady. The first year, how- 
ever, passed either amid sunshine and 
gaiety, and the amusements of the 
capital, or in the retirement of the 
marquis’s possessions in Brittany, 
called Des Rochers. They were both 
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young, both handsome, both rich, 
th fond of society. They were 
surrounded by a host of friends and 
acquaintances. Their relations were 
also high and rich. While on his 
side were, as we have said, the arch- 
bishop and the coadjutor; on hers 
was her uncle, Hugues de Bussy, the 
commander, who, in the year of her 
marriage, became Grand Prior of the 
Temple, with a revenue amounting 
to 200,000 livres in present valua- 
tion; and of this a very slender por- 
tion only was paid over to the 
church. 

The well-informed and indefatig- 
able Petitot, in a preliminary remark 
to one of his collective Memoirs, has 
strangely observed, that although 
Madame de Sévigné was an habituée 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, she had 
too much mind and sense to approve 
the affectation of sentiment and lan- 
guage adopted by the society of the 
Précieuses. It seems, he also adds, 
that she had even operated a kind of 
schism among them. ‘That anti- 
quarian, however, has been misled b 
the recollection of Moliére and his 
Précieuses Ridicules, forgetting that 
fifteen years elapsed between the 
period when the celebrated hotel, 
under the high auspices of its gra- 
cious mistress the fair Arthemis, was 
at its culminating point of fame and 
honour, without opposition and with- 
out a rival, and the appearance of 
Moliére’s comedy. In that interval 
occurred the troubles of the Fronde. 

The véunions at the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet date as far back as the last 
years of the reign of Henry IV.; 
their most brilliant days were during 
the reign of Louis XIII.; they be- 
gan to decline during the regency of 
Anne of Austria and the wars and 
agitations of the Fronde; and they 
lost their supremacy over society 
when Louis XIV. took in hand the 
reins of government and made him- 
self the centre of a numerous and 
magnificent court. Here may be 
observed four periods, — those of the 
domination of the imperious Riche- 
lieu ; of the regency ; of the Fronde; 
and that which dates from the mar- 
riage of Louis XIV. and the peace 
confirmed by the treaty of the Py- 
renees, extending over the greater 
and more glorious portion of the reign 
of the last-named monarch. To the 
first period belonged Malherbe, Cor- 
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neille, Balzac, and Voiture; to the 
second, St. Everemond, Ménage, Sar- 
rasin, and Chapelain; to the third 
Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, La Fon- 
taine, Racine, Boileau, and Pellisson. 
During the first period, the authority 
emanating from the hétel was ab- 
solute over the manners, morals, and 
habits of the highest society. The 
political troubles, broils, and quar- 
rels, split and divided society and 
disturbed the even current of its 
supremacy. On the return of peace, 
society, literature, and the arts, were 
animated by new vigour ; first, under 
the cheering influence of the princely 
surintendant Fouquet, afterwards un- 
der the patronage of the sagacious 
Colbert and his royal master himself. 
Then, and not before, was the Hotel 
of the veritable Précieuses shorn of 
the last lingering remains of glory 
which had still continued to hover 
over its consecrated walls. ‘This last 
season saw the production of the 
Précieuses Ridicules; and the satire 
of the comedy is not launched against 
the venerable building, but against 
the public imitations of its circle, 
which had been formed by an emas- 
culated and degenerate society. The 
degeneracy continued on the increase 
during the last twenty years of the 
reign of Louis the magnificent, for 
the calm and philosophic eye could 
even then plainly see the first ap- 
proach of the scandalous times of the 
regency of Orleans. The comedy of 
Turcaret, which appears to give so 
truthful a representation of the re- 
gency, was played six years before 
the death of Louis. “Madame de 
Sévigné died in 1696, she, therefore, 
belongs to the palmy days of the 
Hétel de Rambouillet. When she 
first took her place in society on her 
marriage in 1644, the names of 
Boileau, Moliére, Lafontaine, and 
Racine were unknown. The con- 
gregated guests at the hétel consisted 
of those most illustrious for their 
birth, rank, and dignity, provided 
they could appreciate wit, learning, 
and refinement of mind and manners. 
Women the most remarkable for 
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their beauty imagined they had at- 
tained the heaven of happiness when 
admitted into the celebrated Blue 
Chamber. The circle assembled 
there reigned supreme over tastes, 
fashions, private and public reputa- 
tions, and literature. The French 
Académie, then of recent creation, 
acknowledged its influence, so did the 
most brilliant céteries of the capital, 
so did the very court itself.* 

The precise period of the marriage 
of Madame de Sévigné was the hap- 
piest moment for France. ‘This oc- 
curred during the infancy of Louis 
XIV. Anne of Austria had once 
more established her government 
and her ministers’ power by over- 
throwing the cabal of the Importants, 
and exiling those who, disappointed 
at the ungrateful return for services 
rendered during the season of the 
queen’s persecution and insult, had, 
by their intrigues, rendered them- 
selves troublesome and dangerous to 
the court. The shade of Richelieu 
had passed onward like the gloomy 
yet awful type of unearthly great- 
ness, and the trembling people raised 
themselves once more from their at- 
titude of fear, and breathed freely in 
the consciousness of life and salvation. 
The intrigues of the court had been 
confounded. The war continued, it is 
true, but it afforded an outlet for the 
restlessness of French valour, and 
was carried on to the increase of 
national glory. An equal success at- 
tended the progress of D’ Harcourt 
and Gassion. eaten and D’Eng- 
hien, afterwards the great Condé, 
were winning imperishable renown. 
In Spain, in Flanders, in Germany, 
and in Italy the armies of France 
were alike triumphant; advan- 
tageous treaties had been renewed or 
concluded with Holland and Portu- 
gal; the pliant courtiers were flattered 
and caressed by a cunning minister, 
anxious to cast into oblivion his foreign 
origin, and veil the extraordinary 
and more than suspicious favour he 
received at the hands of a mistress 
who, amiable, indulgent, and ‘kind, 
was yet conscious of the possession 


* “ Pour bien apprécier le merite de Madame de Rambouillet,” says Baron 
Walckenaer, in his Memoirs of Madame de Sévigné, “ et les services qu'elle a rendus, 
il faut se rappeler qu’elle a vécu principalement sous deux régnes ot l’influence de 
la cour sur la société était presque nulle ; qu'elle parut sur la scéne du mode lorsque 
les meeurs qui succédaient aux guerres de religion étaient rudes et grossiéres, lorsque 
la langue n’était pas encore fixée, et qu'aucun des chefs-d’euvre de nos grands 
maitres en littérature n’avait pas encore vu Je jour.”—Tom, i. p. 31. 
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of beauty, and could play the co- 
quette. Justice once more resumed 
her salutary functions ; industry ac- 
quired a fresh and wholesome ac- 
tivity, and the world of fashion once 
more pursued with redoubled ardour 
the pleasures and joys of social ex- 
istence. St. Everemond, in his old 
age, speaks of this very time in an 
epistle to Ninon de Lenclos :— 


** J’ai vu le temps de la bonne régence, 
Temps ot regnait une heureuse abon- 
dance, 
Temps oi la ville, aussi bien que la cour, 
Ne respirait que les jeux et l’amour. 
* * . 7 


~ 
Femmes savaient, sans faire les savantes ; 
Moliére en vain edt cherché dans la cour 
Les Ridicules affectées ; 
Et ses Facheux n’auraient point vu le 
jour, 
Mangque d’objets a fournir les idées.” 


Madame de Sévigné’s was, after 
all, a very strange destiny. Her 
course of life was ever attended with 
prosperity ; there were noturns, shifts, 
changes, or alternations of joy or 
sorrow, to awaken our secret sym- 
pathies or agitate our hearts; her 
career was uniform and of placid 
tenor, without curious incidents or 
remarkable adventures; and yet, from 
almost her infancy to old age, she 
moyed among the most illustrious, 
the noblest, the gayest; and she was 
the eye-witness of all the great events 
which characterised the times. Her 
descriptions, therefore, are valuable, 
even if unaccompanied by the ex- 
quisite charms of style. Of these 
personages and events she has made 
herself the faithful historian, without 
being at all aware that she was about 
to place herself in so important a 

sition. One might almost fancy, 
rom the perusal of her Letters, that 
she was the centre figure of intrigues, 
cabals, adventures, and scenes with- 
out number ; such is her vividness of 
fancy and the minute facility with 
which the descriptions are given. It 
is true that she never dreamt of 
writing a great work, or troubling 
herself much about the opinion of 
posterity; she even smiles at her 
daughter's warm praises, and ex- 
presses great fear at seeing her pro- 
ductions in print. Her Letters, were 
principally written to afford pleasure 
to that daughter whom she so ten- 
derly loved and from whom she was 
so long separated; that daughter's 
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love, praise, and 2 were 
the prime source of gratification to 
her —to that daughter the mother 
consecrated the best effusions of her 
powers of mind— “la fleur de son 
esprit, le dessus de tous ses paniers,” 
as the lady herself fondly expresses 
it. But it would be idle to say that 
the marquise was not fully aware 
that she possessed a richly cultivated 
mind, and that, fearful as she ex- 
pressed herself about publication, 
she did not look upon letter-writing 
as an art in which, in consequence of 
her consciousness of mental superio- 
rity, it was due to herself to give 
proof of her super-excellence. 

She had been fully and early in- 
itiated into the mysteries of four 
languages, and was well acquainted 
with their historians, poets, and 
moralists. She read by turns Taci- 
tus and St. Augustin, Tasso and 
Plutarch, Anne Comnenes, and Ari- 
osto, and Josephus, and Mezeray, 
and Origen, with the same pleasure 
and the same assiduity. She was 
familiar with the old chroniclers. 
Rabelais “ made her die with laugh- 
ter;” she could read and reread 
Montaigne with undiminished de- 
light ; she was fond of the produc- 
tions of the anchorites of Port Royal : 
not only of the Provincials, but of 
the productions of Nicole and Ar- 
nauld. At the same time she knew 
intimately and almost by heart the 
works of Corneille, Moliére, and La- 
fontaine; she loved to hear the 
eloquent discourses of Mascaron and 
Bourdaloue, and the Oraisons Fune- 
bres of Bossuet and Fléchier, over 
whose deep lessons of wisdom she 
would often employ her powers of 
reflection. 

“ Madame de Sévigné,” says Ma- 
dame de Tastu, “avait un de ces 
esprits puissants dans leur soudaincté, 
ou la pensée se produit, pour ainsi 
dire, par éclairs. Elle était douée 
de cette vivacité d’impressions, de 
cette impatience de les manifester, 

ui a enfanté la littérature pé- 
riodique.” A person so constituted 
could not remain an idle spectator of 
passing events. The expression of 
thought with such a person became 
a matter of vital necessity, and her 
natural power of intellect soon made 
her a remarkable figure in the re- 
markable society which surrounded 
her. There were then no journals 
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such as exist in the present day. The 
communication of events was made 
throughout society by the aid of 
private letters. Letters assumed the 
standard value of good literary com- 
ositions. Balzac, Voiture, Gui- 

atin, and St. Everemond, had al- 
ready become celebrated as letter- 
writers. The due exchange of news 
was effected by regular and multi- 
plied correspondences between the 
capital and the provinces. The let- 
ters of that period, of which many 
collections still exist in the great 
libraries of France, were passed from 
hand to hand, or copies of them were 
made for distribution, and their con- 
tents became generally known. Nor 
was this difficult. Frequent alliances, 
exclusive privileges, and a communit 
of interests, had transformed the hig 
nobility of France into, so to speak, 
one large family. The members of 
society were on terms of familiar 
intimacy with each other. Madame 
de Sévigné calls her friends shortly 
by their surnames, or the names of 
convention which attached to almost 
every one. All were known by 
sobriquets ; as, for instance, “ la 
Souriciére,” “le Petit Bon,” “le 
Charmant.” She laughs at the pro- 
vincial ceremony which in Brittany 
transforms Revel into Monsieur le 
Comte de Revel. As for herself, she 
adds, she never thinks of calling any 
one monsieur under the dignity of a 
duke, and never gives a title to any 
one below the rank of a marshal of 
France. As to the unceremonious 
measure of their intimacies, hear what 
Madame de Sévigné says by way of 
illustration :—“ Madame de Cou- 
langes apporte au coin de mon feu 
les restes de sa petite maladie ; je lui 
portai hier mon mal de genou et mes 
pantoufles; on y envoya ceux qui 
me cherchaient; ce furent des Schom- 
berg, des Senneterre, des Coeuvres.” 
She, very often, while paying such 
friendly visits, wrote her letters to 
her daughter, and to those letters, 
sometimes, her friends would append 
a short postscript. 

To return to letter-writing, how- 
ever, we may add, that many women 
of the period had already gained a 
reputation for elegance of composi- 
tion, and that Madame de Sévigné 
herself had in that way become cele- 
brated even before the commence- 
ment of the correspondence with her 


daughter. Madame de Thianges re- 
uested from Madame de Coulanges 
the loan of the letter of the Prairie, 
and also that of the Cheval. Thus 
were letters named from the parti- 
cular nature of their contents. Ma- 
dame de Coulanges writes in the fol- 
lowing manner to Madame de Sé- 
vigné :—*“ Your Letters aremaking as 
much noise as they deserve; it is 
certain that they are delicious, and 
you are yourself no less so than your 
etters.” And Bussy de Rabutin says 
to his daughter, in reference to these 
Letters, “ Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful; the agreeable, the playful, and 
the serious are so admirably blended 
together ; one might say that Madame 
de Sévigné was born to assume each 
of these characters. She is natural, 
she has a noble facility of expression, 
and oftentimes a hardy negligence, 
which is preferable to the observance 
of the just and rigid rules of the 
Academicians.” And when her friend 
Corbonelli wished to make her appre- 
ciate Cicero, he said, that the orator, 
like herself, excelled in the epistolary 
style. Lastly, to shew that she could 
and did appreciate her own excellence 
of style, she said to Madame de Grig- 
nan, when praising the composition of 
some lady, “ Elle écrit comme nous.” 
Her Letters, judged by the standard 
rule of feeling of the present age, 
would be often supposed the pro- 
duction of a frivolous and heartless 
woman. But she always detested 
constraint in conversation, and her 
effusions are, after all, but so many 
specimens of her great powers in 
refined conversation. This is the 
description of her by the celebrated 
Madame de Lafayette, authoress of 
the Princess of Cleves. It is addressed 
to Madame de Sévigné herself :— 


‘* Sachez donc, madame, si, par hasard, 
vous ne le savez pas, que votre esprit 
pare et embellit si fort votre personne, 
qu'il n’y en a point sur la terre d’aussi 
charmante, lorsque vous étes animée par 
une conversation dont la contraint est 
bannie. Le brillant de votre esprit donne 
un si grand éclat a votre teint et 4 vos 
yeux, que, quoiqu’il semble que l’esprit 
ne dit toucher que les oreilles, il est 
pourtant certain que le vétre eblouit les 
yeux.” 


And the lady thus continues :— 


‘* Votre ame est grande et noble; vous 
étes sensible a la gloire et 4lal’ambition, 
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et vous ne l'étes pas moins aux plaisirs ; 
vous paraissez née pour eux, et il semble 
qu’ils soient faits pour vous. Votre pré- 
sence augmente des divertissements, et 
les divertissements augmentent votre 
beauté, lorsqu’ils vous environnent.” 


Let it be remembered, that in 
France it was the age for general 
laughter: “ Hommes et femmes,” 
says M. Barriére, in his preface to 
the Memoirs of the younger Brienne, 
“également spirituels, également am- 
bitieux, ne connoissaient d'occuputions 
que Uintrigue et la galanterie.” There 
was a general desire to be brilliant in 
conversation, to be pointed out as 
possessing a keen sak enubiing wit. 
Of backbiting, slander, scandal, and 
all uncharitableness, there was abun- 
dance. The most private transac- 
tions in families, high or low, were 
made the subject of obscene songs, 
which were publicly sung in the streets 
of Paris. A multitude of these songs 
still exist, and they are foul and filthy 
in the extreme: they were then 
thought witty. ‘They did not spare 
even the princes of the blood, and 
the ladies of the court most con- 
spicuous for beauty, fashion, or 
virtue. They did not spare the 
ministers of the queen, or even 
the queen herself. ‘he very misfor- 
tunes of life became subjects for 
ridicule and ribald jests. This 
propensity to laugh at every thing 
is visible throughout the whole 
of Madame de Sévigné’s Letters. 
Every circumstance is turned by her 
pen into matter for pleasantry and 
badinage ; even afflictions, griefs, 
moving accidents, and calamities. 
If she meets in the midst of a 
journey a line of wretched convicts 
closely chained together, and des- 
tined for the galleys, she must have 
her joke and laugh ; not less so, if'a 
zentleman, while reading a letter 
rom his mistress, is struck by apo- 
plexy, and, falling from his horse, 
immediately expires. Illnesses, dis- 
eases, infirmities of age, executions, 
gibbets, torture, move her mirth and 
evoke her laughter. She must 
have her mot upon the excesses of 
some brutal soldiers, who, while gar- 
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risoned in Brittany, “ méirent, l'autre 
jour, un petit enfant a la broche!”’ 
and then, immediately after, she al- 
ludes to the Cordeliers of Provence, 
“ qui savaient employer différemment 
leurs lvisirs” But nothing can ex- 
ceed her tenderness, her deep anxiety 
and concern, when the question arises 
as to how her daughter, Madame de 
Grignan, is best to preserve her hair, 
her complexion, and her teeth !* All 
this lightness and frivolity would in- 
dicate unfeelingness of heart in this 
celebrated woman, were she to be 
considered in an abstracted point of 
view; but to do so would be gross 
injustice. Her life, habits, manners, 
opinions, and language, are to be 
viewed and estimated in connexion 
with the particular and singular state 
of society amidst which she was born, 
lived, and died. Her virtues and 
os qualities were her own; her 
aults were the faults of the age 
which she embellished. In every 
peculiarity to which we have alluded 
she observed moderation when com- 
pared with others of her contempora- 
ries ; and some among these were the 
highest in the land. The celebrated 
Chavigny, who was supposed to be a 
natural son of Cardinal Richelieu, 
and who was the father-in-law of the 
younger Count de Brienne, had 
been of the greatest service during 
the troubles of the Fronde to the 
great Prince de Condé. He, upon a 
— pretext, so insulted, and grossly 
and violently abused that minister, 
that the latter, on reaching his home, 
fell suddenly ill, and shortly after 
died. “Monsieur le Prince,” says 
Madame de Motteville, “ on going to 
pay him a visit when he lay in this 
state, seemed to regret it; and a 
person, who was present during the 
interview, has told me that his eyes 
were red with tears, and that he was 
about, in a kind of despair, to tear out 
his hair ; but, on departing, he burst 
into loud laughter, and observed that 
the minister was as ugly as the very 
devil himself." The Duke of Ne- 
mours, young, handsome, and brave, 
was killed by a pistol-shot, while en- 
gaged in a duel with his brother-in- 


Bussy de Rabutin pretends, “ qu’on lui trouve un caractére un peu trop badin 


pour um femme de qualité... et que... la chaleur de la plaisanterie U'emporte.” 


“On en peut conclure,” 


says Madame de Tastu, “ que l’esprit de Madame de 


Sévigné etait de ceux auxquels le mouvement animé de la conversation cause une sorte 


d’ivresse.” 
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law, the Duke of Beaufort. Intelli- 
gence was brought to Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans. Hear what Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier says about the 
matter :— 


“Monsieur le Prince at once pro- 
ceeded to the Duchess de Nemours’, 
whither I also repaired. The duchess 
lay extended upon her bed in a swoon, 
the picture of a terrible affliction. The 
curtains were drawn widely apart, and 
the bed was surrounded by a crowd of 
friends, Nothing could be more pitiable 
than the way in which she received the 
intelligence of this fatal accident. She 
happened to be in her own chamber, the 
window from which looked into the 
court. She heard some one exclaim, 
‘He is dead!’ upon which she fainted 
away. In the midst of that scene of de. 
solation, Madame de Béthune said some- 
thing (what, I do not remember) in such 
a lachrymose tone, that it made Madame 
de Guise burst into a fit of loud laughter 
(although she was the most serious wo. 
man in the world); and M. le Prince 
and I, who saw her, could not help fol. 
lowing her example.” 


“ Ce fut,” continues the lady in a 
maudlin tone, “le plus grand scandale 
du monde [” There cannot, however, 
as to the truth of this reflection, be a 
dissentient voice ! 

Here are other instances in fur- 
therance of the force of our observa- 
tion. The younger Brienne con- 
fesses that he eel Cardinal Mazarin, 
and he sorrowed over his approaching 
death; when, however, the minister 
said to him, almost in the hour of his 
last agony, “ M. de Brienne, je me 
meurs,’ he dryly replied, “ Je le vois 
bien, monseigneur.” And yet these few 
words wounded the expiring minister 
more deeply than if his very heart 
had been pierced by a poniard. 
Again: Anne of Austria was dying 
slowly from the hideous encroach- 
ments of a cancer in the breast ; and 
a few days only before that sad event 
she said to Beringhem, who was in- 
debted to her for a thousand favours, 
“ M. le Premier, il nous faut quitter.” 
To this touching remark from the 
lips of his royal mistress, who had 
been the bountiful source of every 
thing he possessed, he dryly and un- 
feelingly replied, “ You may imagine, 
madam, with what grief your ser- 
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vants hear such a decree pronounced ; 
but that which consoles us is the fact, 
that your majesty will escape infi- 
nite pain, added to a “grand incom- 
modité....car ces maux, sur la fin, 
sont dune grande puanteur!” At 
these words the poor queen became 
pale, and would not return any an- 
swer. Nor was this all that the 
queen had to undergo. While she 
was dying in the palace, the high 
festivities of courtly life remained in 
unabated career. Balls, comedies, 
and every species of diversion, suc~ 
ceeded each other in their wonted 
order :— 


“ Dix jours seulement avant la mort de 
la Reine, le Roi, maria Mademoiselle 
d’Artigny, amie, la confidante de Ma- 
demoiselle de La Valliére : les fiangailles 
se faisaient au Palais-Royal, tandis que 
la Reine-Mére expirait au Louvre, et 
l'on mélait ainsi les appréts, la pompe, et la 
Joie, d’une noce aux angoisses d’une agonie.”* 


The queen, previously to her death, 
remonstrated with the young Louis 
upon his heartless conduct towards 
herself; but the remonstrance was 
couched, bad as that conduct was, in 
the kindest and most gentle terms. 
Madame de Motteville, the faithful 
chronicler of her royal mistress’s 
words and actions, says, that she 
urged upon her son that “ les peuples 
murmureraient contre luis’ils le voy- 
aient occupé a se divertir dans un 
temps ot elle était menacée d'une 
mort si prompte.” Let not, there- 
fore, Madame de Sévigné be con- 
demned for what she does not de- 
serve. 

Somaize, in his Grand Dictionnaire 
Historique des Precieuses, mentions 
that Ménage and Chapelain were 
two of the most assiduous frequenters 
of the circle and ruelle of Madame de 
Sévigné. The latter was fifty years 
old when he first gave instructions to 
the young, rich, and lovely Demoi- 
selle de Burgoyne. He was, it ma 
be su seh past the inflammable 
age of susceptibility. It was, how- 
ever, far different with Ménage, who 
was only thirty-two, and he may be 
reckoned among the first of her 
conquests. 

The Abbé Ménage, who in that ca- 
pacity possessed benefices without 
troubling himself about the discharge 


* See Barriére’s edition of the Memoirs of the younger Count of Brienne, t. i. 
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of ecclesiastical duties, enjoyed pro- 
digious celebrity for his erudition. 
He is even often quoted in our own 
age. For this he is indebted rather 
to the variety than to the depth of 
his learning, though in this last point 
he was by no means to be despised. 
He was good-looking, had a good 
figure, was vain of his personal ap- 
pearance, and was noted for his in- 
clination for the fair sex. To please, 
flatter, and win the objects of his 
devotion, he was constantly inditing 
verses in their honour in every lan- 
guage within the compass of his 
knowledge, Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, and French; and he wrote 
those effusions as well as a man could 
write them on whom Nature at his 
birth had not bestowed the facult 
divine. Boileau, who, likens 
young, appreciated at their full value 
the effusions of the learned and pe- 
dantic petit-maitre, and who, per- 
chance, might have been somewhat 
jealous of his success with women, 
ridiculed him in one of his earliest 
satires by the following lines :— 


‘* Si je pense parler d'un galant de notre 
age, 

Ma plume pour rimer, rencontrera Mé« 
nage.” 


The reputation enjoyed by Mé- 
nage, however, was of too stable a 
foundation to be injured by such an 
attack: so thought the satirist, for 
he afterwards substituted another 
name, and the lines now stand thus: 


“Si je veux d’un galant dépeindre la 
figure, 

Ma plume, pour rimer, rencontrera De 
»”» 


The Abbé Ménage fell desperately 
in love, then, with Mademoiselle de 
Chantal, tried to manifest that love in 
every possible way, and was plu 
into the very depths of despair at her 
marriage. He often attempted to 
quarrel with her, often to break 
with her entirely, and would often 
absent himself on various frivolous 
ieee. All this was met on the 

ady’s part with even, unsubsiding, 
untiring friendship. In short, she was 
in no way afraid of him, nor, indeed, 
of any human being. On one occasion 
Ménage was at Madame de Sévigné’s, 
when, being desirous of making some 
purchases, and as her femme de cham- 
bre could not go with her, she de- 
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sired that gentleman’s company in 
her carriage. He laughingly con- 
sented, though inwardly he was mor- 
tified, that she was not ufraid to trust 
herself with him; and he told her 
that he was surprised that, as she was 
so cruel towards him, she should not 
dread the tongue of scandal as re- 
garded himself. But the lady laughed, 
and answered, “ Mettez-vous dans 
mon carrosse, et, si vous me fachez, 
je vous trai voir chez vous!” And, 
indeed, she did not fail to do so; for 
once, when she was about to leave 
the city for the country, she called 
to take leave of her eccentric 
friend. On her return, she chided 
him for not having written to her. 
“ I did write to you,” answered Mé- 
nage; “but, on reading over my 
letter, I found that it was too im- 
passioned, and I thought it better 
not to send it.” The interviews of 
Ménage with his fair pupil were so 
much the more dangerous for him, 
as she did not imitate towards him 
the cold formality of the Précieuses. 
She admitted him always, even 
though she was alone, and allowed 
him freely to kiss her arms and 
hands, such being the fashion of that 
period. What Bussy de Rabutin 
says is confirmed by Ménage himself. 
“ Je tenais,” says he, “ une des mains 
de Madame de Sévigné dans les 
miennes; lorsqu’elle l’eut retirée, 
M. Pelletier me dit: Voila le plus 
bel ouvrage qui soit sorti de vos 
mains.” Upon another occasion, the 
lady kissed Ménage as though he had 
been her brother. Many persons 
were present, and among these were 
some who were laying siege to her 
heart: they were all astonished. She 
turned round towards them, and 
laughingly said, “ C’est ainsi qu’on 
baisait dans la primitive église!” 
Again, she was in the habit of im- 
parting to him her secrets, and ask- 
ing his advice. After a private con- 
versation one day, he said to her, 
“Je suis actuellement votre con- 
fesseur, et j'ai &é votre martyr.” 
“ Et moi,” answered the lady, readily 
and gaily, “ J’ai été votre vierge !” 
The Chevalier de Méré was half 
courtier, half author, and his successes 
in the rwelles induced him to fancy 
that he was the most accomplished 
gentleman of his time. He was a 
vain upstart. It was he who wrote 
to Madame de Maintenon, during the 
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early period of her favour with 
Louis, “ Je ne sache point de galant 
homme aussi digne de vous que moi.” 
He thought himself superior to Voi- 
ture, and equal to Pascal and Huyg- 
hens. He, however, imposed upon 
Ménage, who not only flattered him, 
but introduced him to various ladies, 
amongst others, to the Duchesse de 
Lesdéguiéres and the Marquise de 
Sévigné. He paid his addresses to 
the latter lady, but she despised him. 

With less learning, self-importance, 
and vanity, but with more wit and 
amiability of temper, comes forward 
the young Abbé de Montreuil, the 
friend, and afterwards the secretary, 
of Cosnac, bishop of Valence. He 
contributed much to the amusement 
of the society which usually col- 
lected at the mansion of the lady 
under our notice, and was among her 
avowed admirers. He was good- 
looking, jovial, tree-hearted, extra- 
yagant, and a writer of songs and 
madrigals. Next to him comes Ma- 
rigny, who, notwithstanding his pre- 
tensions to being a noble of ancient 
date, was the son of an iron-mer- 
chant, possessing the seigneury of 
that name in the Nivernais. He 
was short and plump, with a laugh- 
ing face; he was lively and witty ; 
he was the chansonnier of the Fronde ; 
he had travelled in Sweden, and was 
reputed to have enjoyed the high fa- 
yours of Queen Christine ; he was at- 
tached to the coadjutor of Paris, 
and was an intimate friend of the 
Marquis de Sévigné at the time of 
his marriage. But he was wedded 
to the joys of good cheer, and his 
constant companion was his bottle; 
so that his attractions were little for- 
midable to the peace of mind of the 
young and captivating marquise. 

Next in order comes the little 
hump-backed Saint Pavin, who was 
one of the lady’s most intense adorers. 
He set the example of laughter at his 
own deformity, and thus paints his 
own portrait :— 

“ Soit par hasard, soit par dépit, 
La Nature injuste me fit, 
Court, entassé, la pause grosse. 
Au milieu de mon dos, se hausse, 
Certain amas d’os et de chair, 
Fait en point de clocher ; 
Mes bras, d’une longueur extréme, 
Et mes jambes presque de méme, 
Me font prendre le plus souvent 
Pour un petit moulin 4 vent!” 
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From this specimen of his compo- 
sition it may be supposed that he was 
of a gay temperament. He was a 
voluptuary in every sense of the 
word. He had a house at Livry, of 
which his father, President aux En- 

uéttes, and Provost of the Mer- 
chants, was the seigneur. Thither 
his table, his wines, and his conversa- 
tion, always attracted a crowd of vi- 
sitors. The Prince de Condé, on his 
return from his campaigns, never 
failed to spend a day or two with so 
boon a companion, for he was himself 
ofthe roystering order. Saint Pavin 
had first met the marquise at her 
uncle’s at Livry, when he was struck 
by her beauty. The lady also admired 
him for his good temper, his wit, and 
his never-failing flow of spirits. She 
could shew her partiality the more 
freely, as it was impossible, from his 
conformation, for scandal to put a 
misconstruction on their intimacy. 
It seems they even corresponded, as 
the following lines will prove :— 


“« Je ne me pique point d’écrire, 
J'y veux renoncer désormais ; 
Et méme j’oubliérais a lire, 

Si vous ne m’écriviez jamais ‘” 


Immediately after her “marriage, 
Madame de Sévigné also made the 
acquaintance of Ségrais, with whom 
the Count de Fiesque, son of the go- 
verness of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, became acquainted at Caen. 
Ségrais was then a twenty years 
of age, but he had already acquired 
a provincial celebrity by the publica- 
tion of a tragedy and a romance. 
The count brought him to Paris; 
presented him at court; and, as he 
possessed engaging manners, and had 
the keen sense ofa man of the world, 
he pleased Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, and was appointed gentle- 
man in ordinary in her household. 
He gained access to the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, was introduced to Mé- 
nage and Chaplain, and by them to 
Madame de Sévigné, of whom he be- 
came an ardent admirer. 

We have mentioned a few of the 
smaller gentlemen, let us now adduce 
the names of some of the higher 
personages who offered suit and ser- 
vice to the potency of her perfections 
of body and mind. First and fore- 
most among this host of pretenders 
was the Prince de Conti, brother of 
the Grand Condé, who, though hump- 
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backed, could boast of many con- 
quests, which his princely position, 
more than his comeliness of person, 
no doubt, enabled him to achieve, 
although his conversation was lively, 
and his manners pleasing. ‘The great 
Turenne became so ionately 
enamoured of her, that Madame de 
Sévigné was compelled to deny her- 
self to his inquiries, fearful that his 
frequent visits should, in some way, 
compromise her character. Then 
came the Marquis de Noirmoutier 
and the Count de Vassé. Then, also, 
came two surintendants of the finances, 
Servien and Fouquet. The latter, the 
generous - hearted, princely - minded, 
extravagant, and, ultimately, culpa- 
ble Fouquet, was the only man who 
ever made the slightest impression 
upon her heart. He was the only 
individual who ever compelled her 
to observe and entertain, “ quelques 
ey wong et quelques craintes.” 

ut her well-trained mind overcame 
her feelings ; she found her safeguard 
in her own self-possession. “II se 
lassa, 4 la fin,” she says, “de vouloir 
recommencer inutilement la méme 
chose faute de mieux,” and re- 
mained very well satisfied to preserve 
her friendship... What the value of 
that friendship was, ample testimony 
remains to prove in her letters to 
Monsieur de Pomponne, and in the 
other historical documents of her 
time. Had our space permitted, we 
would have laid before our readers 
the particulars of one of the most 
curious trials upon record in any 
country, we mean that of the surin- 
tendant Fouquet for malversation in 
his high office. It would have shewn 
what faithful friendship can accom- 
plish towards a man in such a situ- 
ation, especially the faithful friend- 
ship of such a woman as Madame de 
Sévigné. Nothing daunted her— 
nothing could check her desire to 
shew kindness, although her situ- 
ation was a delicate and a painful 
one, for, when that minister's pri- 
vate papers had been seized by order of 
Louis XIV., there were discovered 
in a casket several letters of Madame 
de Sévigné to Fouquet, intermingled 
with many letters from women well 
known for their dissolute character. 
These were high and noble, but they 
were in no way comparable to the 
especial subject of our notice. This 
discovery created great noise, and set 
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the tongue of scandal most busily at 
work. Madame de Sévigné was 
shocked, and deeply wounded; but 
still she knew herself innocent, and 
continued steadfast to her purpose, 
as regarded the great delinquent. 
One of the best acts in the libertine 
career of Bussy de Rabutin was the 
manly way in which he came forward 
to vindicate his fair cousin’s repu- 
tation, although he was at the time 
embroiled with her, because, under 
the advice of the Abbé de Livry, she 
had declined, upon dangerous se- 
curity, to advance to him a large 
sum of money, which his numerous 
and frightful extravagances had com- 

lied him to borrow. In revenge, 
ne had the baseness to inscribe her 
portrait in his licentious work, the 
Amours des Gaules, although he 
afterwards wished to suppress it, but 
found it was too late, for it had been 
——- surreptitiously by one of 
is numerous mistresses, to whom he 
had lent the manuscript for perusal, 
on her solemn promise that she would 
not allow any one else to see it, but 
immediately return it. Madame de 
Sévigné was, thereupon, most indig- 
nant, and for a short time all inter- 
course between them ceased. His 
vindication of her honour in the 
affair with Fouquet effected a recon- 
ciliation. He wrung from the lips 
of Le Tellier, the chancellor, Fou- 
quet’s bitter enemy (who, with the 
exception of the king, was the only 
individual who had seen the ex- 
surintendant’s private papers), that 
the Marquise de Sévigné’s letters 
were only those of a friend, “ gui 
avait bien de Tesprit, that such was 
the opinion of Louis himself, and 
that the disgraced minister was much 
to blame in having mixed l'amour 
avec T'amitié.” 

But all these admirers never dared 
to entertain the hope of success until 
after the death of the lady's husband ; 
while the Comte de Lude, and Bussy 
Rabutin, in the language of Baron 
Walckenaer, “ voulurent surprendre 
son inexpérience aussitét aprés son 
mariage, et cherchérent a tirer parti, 
au profit de l'amour, des justes mé- 
contentements de l’hymen. 

The Count de Lude, though plain 
as to features, was of a handsome 
figure, and had, what was then a 
matter of no mean importance, a very 
handsome head of hair. He excelled 
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in all manly exercises, danced with 
remarkable grace, was an admirable 
horseman, and possessed wonderful 
dexterity as a swordsman. He was, 
moreover, considered one of the wit- 
tiest men of his day. Though he 
had been engaged in several duels, 
and had often shewn proofs of tried 
courage, he was fond of an indolent 
life, and wedded to the society of 
women. He was very fickle, but he 
was very discreet; and the female 
society of the time fully appreciated 
such a quality, of which very few 

llants could boast. The favour of 

is sovereign, rather than his own 
merits as a soldier, raised him to the 
highest military honours. He was 
nominated grand master of the ar- 
tillery, and subsequently created a 
duke; while, from inheritance, and 
the yearly revenues arising from his 
charges, he acquired an immense for- 
tune. He sued for the good graces 
of Madame de Sévigné, but sued in 
vain. It was Bussy’s libel which 
first gave publicity to the pretensions 
of the Comte de Lude. Madame de 


——— a long time afterwards, 


laughs at them in one of her letters 
to her daughter. 

Next comes the unprincipled, the 
heartless, and the formidable Bussy 
Rabutin himself. He was first-cousin 
to Madame de Sévigné, and, with the 
exception of her guardian and hus- 
band, and with one or two short in- 
tervals, no one was upon more inti- 
mate terms than himself with the 
lady in question. “ Nul ne I’a si 
long temps et si constamment aimée ; 
nul ne I’a louée aussi souvent et 
plus sincérement ; nul n’a eu pour 
son esprit une admiration plus grande, 
pour sa vertu une estime plus pro- 
fonde ; nul ne lui a inspire des sen- 
timents plus tendres, et ne lui a 
causée des peines plus améres.” Thus 
says Baron Walckanaer, but the 
measure of praise is more abundant 
than any merits of the individual 
can ibly deserve. There is no 
doubt that he was the cause of in- 
finite grief and pain of mind to Ma- 
dame de Sévigné; but there was 
really very little in such a man that 
such a woman ought to have ad- 
mired. 

From sixteen years of age Bussy 
had been without intermission in the 
army ; his career had been brilliant, 
his promotion had been rapid. In 
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all this he had been assisted by the 
reat advantages of birth and fortune. 
te had fought with glory under the 
young Duc d’Enghien, and had me- 
rited the high eulogium of that great 
captain. At twenty years of age he 
commanded a regiment ; at twenty- 
six he was the king’s lieutenant in the 
Nivernais. Besides this charge, he 
purchased theappointment ofcaptain- 
lieutenant of the Chevau-Légers of 
the Prince of Conde. He was nomi- 
nated councellor of state, and, at 
thirty-five, he was a lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and colonel of the light cavalry. 
His courage was acknowledged b 
every one, and his mind was cual 
ingly well cultivated. He wasa lively, 
witty, epigrammatic writer, and a 
celebrated “ diseur de bons mots.” In 
appearance he was tall, and very 
handsome. But he was haughty, 
vain, austere, envious, and malicious. 
He could never forgive. He was a 
libertine and voluptuary in the fullest 
sense of the words; he was grossly 
selfish, as persons of the above class 
invariably are. He wasa treacherous 
friend, he cared little for the truth, 
and was utterly abandoned and de- 
praved in all his thoughts, habits, 
and actions, which he was callous and 
careless enough to allow society to see 
in all their hideous deformity. Still 
society was not shocked at the exhi- 
bition, and the reason is that, al- 
though, in some matters, he exceeded 
many ofhis contemporaries, yet, taken 
all in all, he may be truly pronounced 
the true type of the true gallant of 
the seventeenth century in France. 
From these remarks it may be in- 
ferred that Bussy Rabutin is no 
favourite of ours; we are sorry that 
he was the friend of so amiable a 
person as Madame de Sévigné. She 
was well acquainted with all his 
actions ; she knew that he had equally 
betrayed the court party and his 
patrons, the princes of the house of 
Condé. She was aware that, for his 
own vile purposes as regarded her- 
self, he had. under the mask of 
friendship, obtained possession of some 
of the secrets of her own dissolute 
husband, which, to alienate her af- 
fection from him, he had secretly 
communicated to her; and she could 
not but see the baseness of such con- 
duct ; and yet she regarded, esteemed 
and loved him! Was not this most 
strange? Isany better characteristic 
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of the manners of the age required 
than such an unnatural association ? 

As a specimen of the terms on 
which Madame de Sévigné corre- 
sponded with her cousin, we give 
the following extract from her letter, 
announcing the birth of her son, one 
year after her marriage. She was 
then only nineteen years of age. 
Bussy was married, had daughters, 
but no sons :— 


** Vous savez qui je suis sur la fin 
d’une grossesse, et je ne trouve en vous 
non plus d’ inquiétude de ma santé que 
si j’étais encore fille. Eh! bien, je vous 
apprends, quand vous en devriez enrager, 
que je suis accouchée d'un garcon, a qui 
je vais faire sucer la haine contre vous 
avec le lait, et que j’en ferai encore bien 
d’autres, seulement pour vous faire des 
ennemis. Vous n’avex pas eu lesprit d’en 
faire autant ; le beau faiseur de filles !” 


We might easily multiply the 
names of Madame de Sévigne’s ad- 
mirers, but little space remains for 
some mention of her own husband's 
career. It was that of a giddy, ex- 
travagant, hot-headed, profligate 
young man; and it was very short, 
for, six years only after the mar- 
riage, he fell in a duel with the 
Chevalier d’Albret, about a worthless 
mistress. 

The Marquis de Sévigné spent the 
principal portion of his time amid 
the gaictics of the capital. He had 
made himself notorious for his num- 
berless infidelities. After the birth 
of his second child he fell into the 
hands of the accomplished Ninon 
de Lenclos, who was then thirty-four 
years of age. And it is a singular 
fact, that this apparently imperishable 
beauty lived long enough, not only 
to enslave by her attractions the son 
of her then admirer, but even his 
very grandson. Thus her charms 
exercised full and unwholesome sway 
over three generations of the same 
family. 

But Ninon’s inconstancy is well 
known. The Marquis de Sévigné 
was displaced by Rambouillet de la 
Sabliére, to whom the capricious 
beauty gave full warning to the fol- 
lowing effect, — “Je crois que je 
t’aimerai trois mois ; c'est trois siécles 

ur moi!” She kept her word, for 

mbouillet within that period made 
way for Vassé. Ninon’s attachment 
to the Marquis de Sévigné was, for 
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the moment, very sincere; and she 
was very disinterested. as regarded 
him, and by no means mercenary, 
for the only present she ever took 
from him was a single ring. His 
excesses, however, had brought him 
to the very brink of ruin; and, by 
the earnest advice of the Abbé de 
Livry, his wife agreed to a separation 
of her property and income from 
that of the husband’s ; but, very 
shortly after this separation, the 
marquis prevailed upon his kind- 
hearted and forgiving wife to become 
his security for 50,000 crowns. Mé- 
nage, with whom the marquis was no 
favourite, immediately that he heard 
of this act of yielding good-nature, 
proceeded to the hétel of the mar- 
quise, and told her, in an angry tone, 
that “une femme prudente ne doit 
jamais placer de si fortes sommes sur 
la téte de son mari.” ‘To which the 
lady readily replied, “ Pourvu que je 
ne mette que cela sur sa téte, que 
pourra-t-on me dire ?” 

Shortly after his severance from 
Ninon, and his departure with his 
wife for Brittany, whence he imme- 
diately returned alone that he might 
with oo restraint follow on his reck- 
less career in Paris, the Marquis de 
Sévigné formed a liaison with Ma- 
dame de Godran. This lady was 
the daughter of Bigot de la Honville, 
secretary of the king, and comptroller- 
general of the Gabelle. Her mother 
died when she was yet in very tender 
years, and her father placed her under 
the care of an elder sister, Madame 
de Louvigny, a woman of modest 
life, and strict propriety of conduct. 
The young girl was by nature a 

uette; she was very beautiful. 
Madame de Louvigny’s house was 
soon surrounded by the gayest gal- 
lants, while all spoke of the sister 
under the name of the lovely Lolo, 
the abbreviation for Chaslotte. She 
was, as a matter of safeguard, mar- 
ried to M. de Godran, the younger 
son of the celebrated advocate Gal- 
land. He was lazy, idle, a drunkard, 
and a brute; but he was very rich. 
After she had been affianced, and 
before the marriage, “nombre de 
alants,” says Conrart, “ étaient tous 
es jours chez sa sceur 4 lui en conter, 
se mettant 4 genoux devant elle, et 
faisant toutes les autres badineries 
ue font les amoureux; le pauvre 
utur était en un coin de la chambre 
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avec quelqu’un des parents, a s’en- 
tretenir, sans oser presque _— 
delle, ni lui rien dire.” e lady 
had been incontinent before marriage, 
and she proved faithless afterwards. 
The names of those who sued for 
her favours are Legion. Among 
those most pressing were the Mar- 
uis de Sévigné, and the Chevalier 
tAlbret, a younger brother of Mios- 
sens, afterwards Marshal d’Albret. 
But the latter could not supplant 
the former, and was naturally in- 
clined to quarrel, especially when he 
heard that his rival had spoken pub- 
licly in his disparagement. D’Albret 
sent to ask if such had been the 
case. The marquis replied that he 
had not done so; but, in sayin 

this, he begged it to be enineal 
that he was only stating the truth, 
and had no desire to satisfy his rival. 
A day was, consequently, appointed 
for a hostile meeting, which was to 
take place behind the convent de 
Picpus. The rivals met, embraced 
ox other, crossed swords, fought, 
and the marquis received a mortal 
wound through the body. He ex- 
pired on the following morning, in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age, 
and little regretted by the world. He 
left his affairs in dreadful disorder, 
but they were fully reinstated by the 
prudence and economy of his widow, 
aided by her old and constant friend 
and uncle, the Abbé de Livry. He 
also left behind him a daughter and 
a son, to whose education that widow 
steadfastly devoted herself. Her life 
was pure and unexceptionable, and 
she would never contract a second 
marriage. It will be only truth to 
add, that she was one of the brightest 
ornaments ofthe seventeenth century. 
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It may be right to say, in con- 
clusion, a word or two respecting the 
son and daughter. ot eae the 
beauty of the latter, when at fifteen 
years of age, she appeared at court, 
and performed in some ballets, in 
which the king himself figured, that 
the Marquise ie Tréville, celebrated 
for his wit and bons mots, exclaimed, 
“ Cette beauté briilera le monde.” 
Her beauty also excited the admira- 
tion and Muse of Beuserade, the 
court poct. Notwithstanding the 
witchery of her charms, she remained 
unmarried until beyond the age of 
twenty, when the Duc de Brancas 
requested her hand for Adhémar de 
Monteil, Count of Grignan. This 
gentleman was, for a second time, a 
widower, and was considerably more 
than twice the lady's age; but he 
was a member of “ une de ces familles 
en velours rouge cramoisi,” and the 
offer of such a hand was gladly ac- 
cepted. The count was the lieutenant 
of M. de Vendéme in the govern- 
ment of Provence, and thither the 
daughter repaired with her husband. 
Her absence there, protracted for 
many years, gave occasion to Madame 
de Sévigné’s memorable correspon- 
dence. 

The son entered the army, warred 
in Candy, and, according to the words 
of his fond mother, “ possédait toutes 
les petites vertus qui font le charm de 
la société.” For some time, however, 
he led, like his father, a very dis- 
sipated life; but, having sowed what 
are vulgarly called “ wild oats,” he 
married well, proved a good husband, 
became the friend of Dacier, culti- 
vated the classics, and attained the 
reputation of a scholar. 
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‘¢ THE TRANSFIGURATION,” AND “ THE RAISING OF LAZARUS.” 


Tuat day must surely be held con- 
secrated in the fasti of art when, in 
the consistorio of the Vatican, in the 
presence of Leo X., his pontifical 
court, and, doubtless, the most fervid 
and refined dilettanti of Rome, the 
“ Transfiguration” of Raphaé¢l, and 
the rival “ Raising of Lazarus,” in 
which the spirit of Michael Angelo 
had guided the hand of Sebastian 
del Piombo, were first exhibited in 
avowed competition. The contest of 
Leonardo da Vinci and Buonarotti, 
in the celebrated cartoons for the hall 
of the Gonfalioniere of Florence, 
which had taken place some ten 
years previously, and had excited 
the attention of all Italy, had not 

roduced results so lofty in theme, 

owever masterly in treatment. Un- 
happily, however, the circumstances 
of the time rendered it impossible for 
any dispassionate judgment to have 
been arrived at, in regard to the 
comparative merits of the two mighty 
works. Rome—Italy itself was then 
heart-stricken, from the recent ab- 
rupt calamity of Raphael’s death. It 
is probably not too much to say, that 
history does not present another in- 
stance of a catastrophe of the kind 
where public sympathy was so pain- 
fully and deeply excited. Great 
soldiers, statesmen, and scholars, there 
have been many, who, like Raphael, 
have illustrated the highest workings 
of human genius; but who, having 
flashed abruptly and brilliantly 
through a brief and wondrous ca- 
reer, or, after various vicissitudes of 
fluctuating renown, filling up the full 
measure of their mortal course, de- 
scended to a tomb, not untimely, amid 
sorrows tempered by a sense of the 

uitable dispensations of Providence. 
Thus, too, of Raphael’s illustrious, 
contemporaneous brothers in art, Mi- 
chael Angelo, after a glorious exist- 
ence of nearly ninety years, reached 
almost to that childishness to which he 
is said not to have been subjected at 
his opening of life,* but to which he 
so touchingly made allusion in the 
figure of himself, drawn shortly be- 
fore his death, as an old man in a go- 


cart, with an hour-glass before him. 
Thus, also, his other great contempo- 
rary, Leonardo, dying in the arms of 
Francis L, in his seventy-fifth year 
(just double the age of Raphael), must 
have appeared to have fully attained 
the bourne of a most chequered ca- 
reer, and have sunk regretted, as one 
the light of whose life and genius 
had coequally burned low. 

Titian, too, to whom the greater 
rival of Francis had paid a generous 
homage, all but gathered the hoary 
honours of a centenarian; but, as 
the gradual decline in his powers in 
art were quickly recognised in his 
latter works, his departure was re- 
corded with the significant compli- 
ment, that his setting was like that 
of the sun in dignified splendour. 

How different was the fate of 
Raphael! In the full, fresh vigour 
of his manhood,—when in _ head, 
heart, and hand, he was the perfect 
master of his art,—when he had at 
once the rare felicity to have won the 
“wonder and astonishment” of his 
country, of all Europe, at the crea- 
tions of his pencil, and the as gene- 
ral love of all Rome, for his match- 
less personal worth, he was struck 
down to earth as by a lightning-bolt. 
The amplitude of the estimation in 
which his pictorial power was held at 
the time of his death may briefly, 
adequately, and without more ado, 
be indicated by the “ 77 Divino” ever 
after associated with his name, or 
from the elegant extravagance of 
Cardinal Bembo’s epitaph for his 
tomb :— 


“Tile hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospite, 
vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et, moriente mori.” 


How he was loved and honoured 
may be vouched by the anecdote of 
the severe, morose Buonarotti's ill- 
tempered sarcasm, uttered on en- 
countering him in the street, sur- 
rounded by the customary crowd of 
fond friends and pupils, who clung to 
him, “Voi andate con un gran se- 
guito, come un generale.” 

Again, by the circumstance of his 


* “Michael Angelo,” says Fuseli, “ appears to have had no infaney. His earliest 
works equal in principle and elements of style the vigorous offspring of his virility.” 
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friend, the Cardinal de Bibiena’s, 
solicitude that he should become the 
husband of his niece, at a time when 
these princes of the church, whether 
of noble stem or not, were as jealous 
of their family alliances as though 
each had resolved that he should be 
the means of founding some high 
and enduring domination in his line. 
Yet De Bibiena but yearned to have 
engrafted on the stem of his house 
this cherished Raphael,—his “ ben 
amato Raffaello,” as Cardinal Bembo 
styles him, in a letter to De Bibiena, 
still preserved. ‘The reluctance of the 
painter himself alone delayed, and ul- 
timately defeated, the completion of 
the cardinal’s fond project. The rea- 
son alleged for this by the contempo- 
raneous Vasari and subsequent bi- 
ographers, brings the third and crown- 
ing incident in evidence of the unpa~ 
ralleled position of favour attained by 
him, viz., that, he had been given to 
hope by his devoted patron, Leo, that, 
at an approaching creation of cardi- 
nals, he who had done so much for 
religion with his pencil should re- 
ceive the scarlet hat, and take his 
place in the conclave. The proba- 
bility of such an act on the part of 
the pope may be concluded from the 
unceremonious decision with which, 
in the year 1517, and after the Pe- 
trucci conspiracy, he, in one day, add- 
ed thirty-one new members to the 
sacred college, “amongst whom,” 
says Roscoe, “ were several of his re- 
lations and friends, some of whom 
had not yet obtained the habit of 
prelacy, a circumstance which gave 
rise to no small dissatisfaction amongst 
the more rigid disciplinarians of the 
Roman see.” Professional envy, ex- 
cept in the one great and unworthy 
instance to which we shall have oc- 
casion to refer, not only seemed to 
be incapable of exercising against 
Raphael its ungenerous artifices—so 
much did he make himself loved,— 
but his marvellous antithetic influ- 
ence is recorded to have effected its 
total alienation from the crowded 
concourse of Rome’s best artists, by 
whom he was habitually environed.* 
He was, in very truth, amidst them 


“* The Raising of Lazarus.” 
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like a divine orb shedding light and 
love, and around which they all cir- 
cled in unvaried constancy and har- 
mony. In a word, so general an 
object of affection was Raphael, that 
his biographer (the devoted follower 
too of Michael Angelo) conceives 
himself bound to set down in his 
work, that the very animals of Rome 
paid no less homage to his gentle 
qualities than the men.f Here was a 
Raphael, when comes such another ? 

Vith what an interest, then, must 
not his last and greatest work be 
deemed to have been consigned to 
the regards of all these “ friends, 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers!” 
Had it been a production even of 
equivocal merit, that woeful con- 
juncture would have invested it with 
factitious glories; but when this 
mighty canvass was found to con- 
centrate all the various excellencies 
by which his previous works had 
been illustrated ; when, on this “ last 
still loveliest” of his creations he ap- 
peared to have lavished all the ma- 
tured, unimpaired powers of his pen- 
cil, and to have breathed into it, as it 
were, his whole parting breath of 
life, can it have appeared in their eyes 
much less than an object of most 
jealous affection, most fervid wor- 
ship? Another association, moving 
and melancholy beyond compare, 
still remained to throw round it a 
crowning halo. Raphael’s obsequies 
were public, as those of prince or po- 
tentate; but how did “all forms, 
modes, and shows of grief” ever de- 
signed by the obsequious ministrants 
of funereal pomps and pageantry 
sink into mere mockeries when con- 
trasted with the sublimely ~ 
and pathetic arrangement of his 
death - chamber, forcibly remind- 
ing one of Milton’s meet tribute to 
Shakspeare :— 


**And so sepulchred in such pomp did 


lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish 
to die.” 


All that remained of the beloved 
painter —the form, cold as marble, 
which but a week before had been 


* “ Ogni volta ch’ andavaa corte, aveva seco cinquanta pittori tutti valenti e buoni, 
che gli facevano compagnia per onorarlo.”—V sant. : be ; 
t * Restevano piu vinti dal genio della sua buona natura, la qual era si piena di 
gentilezza e si colma di caritd, ch’ egli si vedeva, che fino gli animali l’onoranno 


hon che gli uomini,”==VasaRi. 
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full of light and life—lay on the 
bier in his atelier; and at its head 
was placed, in the full glow of its 
still fresh colours, “ The Transfigu- 
ration!” Who can doubt the state- 
ment of Vasari, that all who beheld 
this spectacle—the dead painter, the 
living picture—felt their very souls 
to burst with sorrow. “La quale 
opera nel vedere,—il corpo morto, e 
quella viva,—facera scoppiare l’anima 
di dolore, a ogni uno, che quivi 
guardava.” 

The passage in Mr. Rogers's Italy, 
embodying his impressions regarding 
this touching incident, must recur to 
most of our readers :— 


‘* When Raphael went, 

His heavenly face, the mirror of his mind, 
His mind a temple for all lovely things 
To flock to and inhabit ; when he went, 
Wrapt in his sable cloak, the cloak he 

wore, 
To sleep beneath the venerable Dome,* 
By those attended who in life had loved, 
Had worshipped, following in his steps to 

fame 


(’T was on an April day, when Nature 
smiles), 

All Rome was there. 
began, 

Ere to receive their charge the bearers 
came, 

Who had not sought him? And, when 
all beheld 

Him where he lay, how changed from 
yesterday 

Him, in that hour cut off, and at his head 

His last great work ; when, entering in, 
they looked 

Now on the dead, then on the masterpiece ; 

Now on his face, lifeless and colourless ; 

Then on those forms divine that lived and 
breathed, 

And would live on for ages: all were 
moved ; 

And sighs burst forth, and loudest la- 
mentations.” 


From the sacred atelier, Raphae] 
was borne to his tomb in the Pan- 
theon or church of St. Maria de la 
Rotonda. “ All Rome was there!” 
While the marble was as yet scarcely 
closed upon the mortal reliques of 
the beloved painter,—while the pas- 
sion of public sorrow for his bereave- 


But, ere the march 


* The Pantheon. 
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ment was in its unabated excitement, 
the canvass so consecrated as his me- 
mento was borne to the Consistorial 
Hall of the Vatican, and for what 
purpose? To be subjected to the 
ordeal of comparison with a work of 
rival pretensions. How untoward, 
ill-timed, ungenerous, aye, unholy, 
must not such a competition have 
been felt to have been at such a mo- 
ment! 

Apart from the depreciatory in- 
fluence of such impressions, the work 
of Sebastian del Piombo came forth 
under circumstances of most inaus- 
a complexion. It was too well 

nown to have been the offspring of 
no generous emulation, but of some- 
thing like envious vexation on the 
part of Michael Angelo at the pro- 
gressive success of Raphael during 
the period of his own prolonged and 
irritating engagement, at the pope's 
relentless command, amongst the 
quarries of Pietra Santa. This feel- 
ing was as unprovoked on the part of 
the one as it was unworthy the other 
of these matchless maestri. It ope- 
rated, however, upon Buonarotti as 
if the constitution of his mind had 
been the weakest and most suscepti- 
ble, and not that of one to whom 
might appropriately be applied the 


*‘Tlli robur et es triplex circa pectus 
erat.” 


Finding, accordingly, upon his return 
to Rome, that Raphael had of late 
executed some of his finest and most 
admired chef-d’euvres in oil, a mode 
of art in which he had never made 
experiments, and which he affected 
to despise, he determined that he 
(Raphael) should encounter a com- 
petitor in whose creations should be 
combined the highest quality of de- 
sign, with all the fascinations of the 
palette. This plot, and it merits no 
better name, he purposed to effect 
through the instrumentality of Se- 
bastian del Piombo. 

Sebastian, who was a Venetian of 
the school of Giorgione, was then re- 
sident at Rome, and in the highest 
eminence as a colorist. To Se- 


t ‘ L’arte della pittura a olio, soleva dire egli, non essere che un arte da donna e 


da persona agiate ed infingarde.”— Vasant. 


That Michael Angelo’s contempt for oil-painting was either assumed, or that he 
subsequently corrected it, is proved by the unreserved admiration which he expressed 
of the works of Titian, of whom he said, that had he studied the antique sufficiently 
for form, he would have been the first of painters, 
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bastian, then, his friend, confidant, 
and creature, he secretly gave the 
outline of works in the first class of 
design, and directed their execution 
by him in the oils. He willingly 
sacrificed to him, it would seem, at 
least temporarily, all the honour 
arising from the joint production ; 
while disconnected, to all seeming, 
with either of the pictorial com- 
batants, and as ostensibly dispassion- 
ate, he played the part of arbiter in 
the contention.* 


“ Sotto ombre di terzo diverebbe il vin- 
dice della gara,” 


Two pictures, a “ Flagellation” and 
a “ Dead Christ,” thus jointly cre- 
ated, drew down extraordinary ad- 
miration, and seemed successfully to 
develope the insidious plan of which 
they were the emanation. This, how- 
ever, was but skirmishing. At length, 
and in good time, arrived the oc- 
casion for a decisive engagement with 
the Prince of Painters. The Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici commissioned Ra- 
phael to paint “the Transfiguration” 
as an altar-piece for his cathedral at 
Narbonne. It was soon in progress in 
that atelier, where eventually it was 
destined to prove so melancholy a 
ministrant. Sebastian, on the other 
hand, obedient to the wand that ruled 
him (the grim urgency and moving 
inspiration of Buonarotti may be con- 
ceived) prepared his vast panel for 
sacred epic,— the subject how worthy 
the future depictor of the “ Last 
Judgment”—the “ Raising of La- 
zarus !” 

How it happened does not appear, 
but the Cardinal de Medici was also 
the patron of this undertaking, and 
destined the picture for the church 
of San Pietro in Montorio. In all 
probability, he knew, as did also 
Rome, the true state of the case, and 
that in the two works then in hand 
the two Titans of art met in con- 
clusive combat. In fact, the eye of 
Raphael had already penetrated the 
mystery of Sebastian’s new-born 
energy, and in a characteristic spirit 
of at once noble modesty and self- 
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reliance he had avowed his conscious- 
ness of what was going forward, 
when, as is recorded by Mengs, he 
thus expressed himself, “Je me fé- 
licite de "honneur que me fait Michael 
Ange, puisqu’il me croit digne de 
luter contre lui et non contre Se- 
bastiano.” 

This, doubtless, was uttered in the 
hearing of the “ cinquanta pittori tutti 
valenti e buoni” of Raphael’s suite, 
and by them its purport promulgated 
in wider and wider circles until the 
mystery of the compact between the 
Florentine and the Venetian became 
familiar to all frequenters of the 
Forum. 

With prepossessions but too con- 
trasted, resulting then from these ex- 
terne incidents connected with the 
production of each of the great works 
exhibited together in the Consistorio, 
it may be said to have been impossi- 
ble for their relative, intrinsic, and 
true merits, to have been balanced 
with severity or a nice sense of jus- 
tice. Raphael was unanimously 
pronounced matchless. Vasari, who 
was too young to have been then at 
Rome, and who probably never saw 
the picture of Sebastian, records the 
judgment given on this occasion in 
the most general and jejune terms, 
that although the Raphael, from its 
extreme grace and beauty, might be 
deemed unrivalled, yet the Sebastian 
was universally applauded.f 

Anevil retributive influence seemed 
destined to hang round the latter. 
It was found impossible to send the 
“ Transfiguration” to the distant and 
foreign place for which it had been 
destined. Rome, that had lost the 
artist, would not also be despoiled of 
its master-piece and memento. It 
was necessary that she should hold 
it and be able proudly to say of it, 


“Si monumentum queris —aspice.” 


To it, therefore, the Cardinal de Me- 
dici gave the position of altarpiece in 
the San Pietro in Montorio, while its 
competitor was sentenced to exile 
and shipped off for Narbonne in 
Languedoc, there, be it marked, to 


* We should be glad, indeed, to join with those who would indulge in scepticism 
respecting the ungenerous mancuvre of Michael Angelo, were it possible to do so 
consistently with the obvious conclusions of plain sense. The facts are narrated by 
his own devotedly admiring pupil Vasari, and the significant sotto ombre di terzo ex- 
pression leaves no room for doubt. He was one of the irritabile genus. 

+ “E benche le cose di Raffaello, per l’ estrema grazia e bellezza loro non avessero 
pari furono nondimeno anche le fatiche di Sebastiano universalmente lodati d’ognuno.” 
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remain, far away from the great 
highroad between Paris and Italy, 
for something like two centuries in 
comparative obscurity. 

The subsequent history of this pic- 
ture and its gradual progression to 
the attainment of its true place in the 
world of art is well known. The 
Regent of Orleans, who was a collec- 
tor of equal spirit and judgment, re- 
cognised its claims to a 7 emi- 
nence than that of the Narbonne 
church ; he purchased it, it is said, 
for 24,000 francs. The collection of 
which it was part was disposed of by 
that rare worthy Egalité, and a por- 
tion of it, containing this amongst 
other first-class works, was brought 
over to this country. “The Raising 
of Lazarus” was bought by Mr. An- 

erstein for 3500/. and from him it 
1as come into the possession of the 
public, and now holds the chief place 
in our National Gallery, with this 
pregnant judgment of the first pro- 
fessional critic of art in Europe, 
Waagen, appended to it, “Z do not 
hesitate to pronounce this picture the 
most — that England possesses 
of the Italian school.” 

As we descend from the days when 
“The Transfiguration” and “The 
Raising of Lazarus” were but for a 
while placed side by side, and then 
so widely and permanently dissoci- 
ated, the expression of critical opi- 
nion, with regard to both one and 
the other, has been strikingly modi- 
fied. Mariette, the annotator to Con- 
divi, who lived and wrote in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, 
alluding to both pictures, seriously 
affirms that the Sebastian could not 
be placed on a parallel with the Ra- 
phael, and for this unequivocally con- 
clusive reason, viz. that the one was 
the work of an angel, the other that 
of a simple mortal. “ L’un est l’ouv- 
rage d'un ange, et l'autre d'un sim- 
ple homme.” 

In the same age, however, we find 
the daring objection of the breach of 
unity in the double subject of “ The 
Transfiguration” stated and sustained 
by, amongst others, those quondam 
pundits in the philosophy of paint- 
ing and pictures, our Richardsons, 
They played the critic with some- 
thing of “deference discreet,” but 
were followed by the French Falco- 
net in an attack upon the entire de- 
sign of Raphael, in which that genius 
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indulged in an audacity of stricture 
unparalleled in extravagance, and it 
may unreservedly be added in impu- 
dence. Yet Falconet was no pre- 
tender in art, nor unentitled to the 
assumption of aay: He was 
the first sculptor of his time in 
France and has raised to himself a 
monument that will probably long 
be familiar to Europe, in the cele- 
brated statue of the Czar Peter I. 
erected on the Cyclopean rock at St. 
Petersburg. As we shall have oc- 
casion to allude to Fuseli’s stricture 
on Falconet’s diatribe, it may be re- 
marked that there was some simi- 
larity between the intellectual attri- 
butes of the two men. Both were 
characterised by a strong, wayward 
idiosyncrasy, a strenuous self-suffici- 
ency ; and both, it may be remarked, 
were distinguished amongst their 
rofessional brethren by their scho- 
arship. The notice of “ The Trans- 
figuration” by Falconet is, however, 
so decided a curiosity of criticism that 
it is worth recalling a few of its dicta 
if it were only pour faire rire. 

Thus he sets out with a trium- 
phant query :— 


«Je demande ce qu’on diroit aujour- 
d’bui d’un peintre, qui couperait si bien 
son sujet et sa composition qu'une moitié 
non seulement n’eut aucun rapport avcc 
l'autre, mais que le sujet principal y 
fut placé a-peu-prés comme un épisode 
seulement un peu distingué et de maniere 
a laisser douter ou est le sujet.” 


Thus the apostles, forsooth, turn 
their backs with indifference on the 
marvellous illumination of the mount 
to attend to the more interesting 
spectacle of the possessed boy :— 


“On diroit qu’ils sont blazés sur le 
fait des transfigurations, et qui chac- 
un en son particulier dit, ‘J’ai tant vu 


yn 


le soleil ! yoyons plutot ce petit diable ! 


Then the text of the Gospel does 
not justify the elevation in the air of 
the figures of Christ, Moses, and 
Elias :— 

“Si Raphael y eut bien pensé, il 
n’eut pas fait symettriquement gambiller 
ces trois figures en l'air.” 


After much more bavardage of 
equal propriety, veracity, and faceti- 
ousness, the modest Monsieur: Fal- 
conet thus concludes :— 


**Que Vasari et d’autres disent tant 
quiils vondront: ‘ Questa opera e la piu 
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celebrata, la piu bella e la piu divina.’ 
Je mets l’éloge a cété de la composition 
et si aucune autorité n’a la vertu de me 
fermer les yeux, j’admire les beautés de 
Youvrage et, sur le reste, je ris de la pré- 
vention.”— Notes sur le xxxv. Livre de 
Plini. 


Falconet, it will be admitted, has 
here cantered along, with a greed 
free rein, upon even a much higher 
horse than that whereupon he has 
mounted Peter the Great. He was 
not, however, without companions on 
his route, and some who emulated his 
yein. Our own Smollet, who, in the 
account of his Continental tour and 
visit to Rome, discourses with a sen- 
sitive gusto on the fine arts, fairly in- 
dulges in the stricture on the breach 
of unity in this masterpiece in the 
following passage :— 

“You need not doubt but that I went 
tothe church of St. Peter in Montorio 
to view the celebrated ‘ Transfiguration’ 
of Raphael, which, if it were mine, I 
would cut intwo. The three figures in 
the air attract the eye so strongly, that 
little or no attention is paid to those be- 
low on the mountain.” 


He adds,— 


“ The extraordinary merit of this piece, 
I imagine, consists not only in the ex- 
pression of Christ, but also in the sur. 
prising lightness of the figure that hovers 
like a beautiful exhalation in the air.” 


After this eulogium of one of the 
race of cognoscenti, the following per 
contra of another, to wit the senti- 
mental inditer of The Diary of an 
Invalid, will amuse, and probably 
compel the ejaculation, 


“ O judgment! thou are fled to brutish 
beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.” 


“The colouring of the upper part of 
the picture, particularly in the counte- 
nance of the Saviour, is very defective. 
The head of Jesus has here none of that 
peculiar expression of benevolence and 
more than human virtue which are to be 
found in other pictures of him. The 
figure,” he adds, “is beautifully managed, 
but it is impossible to extend the admi- 
ration to the opera-dancing attitudes of 
Moses and Elias.”* 


Fuseli, in his third lecture, rushes 
with indignant impetuosity to the 
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rescue of Raphael’s fame from what 
he designates “the purblind criticism 
of Richardson and the flimsy petu- 
lance of Falconet :"— 


“ The vision of Tabor,” he concludes, 
“as represented here, is the most cha- 
racteristic produced by modern art, whe. 
ther we consider the action of the apos- 
tles overpowered by the divine effulgence 
and divided between adoration and aston- 
ishment, or the forms of the prophets 
ascending like flame, and attracted by 
the lucid centre, or the majesty of Jesus 
himself, whose countenance is the only 
one we know expressive of his super- 
human nature. That the union of such 
powers should not for once have disarmed 
the burlesque of the French critic rouses 
equal surprise and indignation.” 


To counterbalance the fantastic 
petulance of Falconet, France has, in 
the present age, generated the perfer- 
vidum ingenium of M. Quatremere de 
Quincy, the latest biographer of Ra- 
phael, and by whom he is devotedly 
elevated to the highest heaven of in- 
vention. The Frenchmen are, to be 
sure, anneal, if not edifyingly, 
in extremes. We have had Mariette, 
in the first instance, laying it down, 
with a decision not to be gainsaid, 
that Raphael was an angel, “ un 
ange.” How unlike a son of heaven 
he is treated by the “flimsy Falco- 
net” has been seen, and now comes 
Monsieur de Quincy averring, in the 
preface to his biography, with infinite 
empressement, that he has engaged in 
his task for, in the second place, this 
reason, viz. that he is one of Ra- 
phael’s adorers, “Je suis un des 
adorateurs de Raphael.” It is need- 
less to say that, in his eyes, “ The 
Transfiguration” is the most perfect 
of the creations of human pencil. 

Concurring to the full in the libe- 
ral verdict of the majority in favour 
of the daring poetic license, which, it 
must be admitted, Raphael has taken 
in the union of his two distinct sub- 
jects in one design, recognising the 
grandeur of general effect produced 
by their relative disposition in group- 
ing and contrasted breadth of shade 
below with burst of light above; re- 
jecting with utter contempt the gam- 
biller of Faleonet and the “ opera- 


* This morsel of hypercriticism is unique, To appreciate its justice it is sufficient 


to glance at a Raphael Morgen, or Dorigny plate of ‘The Transfiguration.” 


The 


opera-daucing is obviously a petty larceny from Falconet’s gambiller. 
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dancing” sneer of his English echo; 
on the contrary, yielding a free 
homage to the singular sublimity 
of the whole composition and, to 
descend to details of execution, re- 
cognising in the action of every 
figure in the entire work, and the 
graceful, bold, and ample flow of the 
drapery of all, a manifestation of the 
finest invention of studied art, yet do 
we take it to come within the range 
of safe suggestion, that there is an 
interest in the painting of Sebastian, 
inclusive of subject and treatment, 
which, although it may make itself 
felt more slowly, is calculated event- 
ually to penetrate more deeply into 
the recesses of the heart, to touch it 
more near to the very core, and 
leave behind a more permanent re- 
miniscence to move its pulsations. 
The vision of “ The Transfiguration,” 
as represented by a mortal mockery 
of things heavenly in aspect, as in 
essence, must, like all such efforts of 
art, presuming to deal with 


“ Things too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight,” 


prove but an imagining of vain 
things. The truth of this has been 
but too well established in the Scrip- 
tural illustrations of the great mas- 
ters, and of none more than Buona- 
rotti and Raphael. Thus the repre- 
sentations of the Almighty engaged 
in the work of creation, “The 
Burning Bush,” “The Vision of 
Ezekiel,” are contemplated without 
awe and felt to be but bold and im- 
potent conclusions. We have a 
striking instance of the same pre- 
sumption of art and the same failure 
in one of the most valuable works in 
our National Gallery, “The Holy 
Family,” by Murillo, in which the 
Virgin, the infant Jesus, and the Jo- 
seph, are exquisitely touching, while 
the head of God the Father, as a 
venerable old man floating on clouds 
clothed in prismatic tints, seems but 
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too like an irreverend trifling with 
the inconceivable majesty of heaven, 
and it is assuredly that portion of the 
icture by which the spectator is 
east affected. Thus, too, in “The 
Transfiguration,” we recognise an 
effort of imagination on the part of 
the poet-painter approaching, quam 
prope, as nearly as mortal pencil 
might depict, to the demands of his 
subject, but yet how infinitely be- 
neath the resiieetion of that glimpse 
of divinity, which, for a moment, was 
revealed to the eyes of the favoured 
apostles. ‘ And he was transfigured 
before them, and his face did shine as 
the sun, and his raiment was white as 
the light.”* The figures of Elias and 
Moses float grandly in the air, “ as- 
cending,” as Fuseli has well expressed 
it, “like flame, and attracted by the 
lucid centre.” The expression of awe 
and adoration impressed on their 
features, and also implied in the atti- 
tudes of the three apostles, is singu- 
larly fine, appropriate, and impres- 
sive. But the inherent and uncon- 
querable difficulty of the theme in 
this part of Raphael’s work arose 
from the impotence of art itself. 

When the eye, then, descends to 
the group in the foreground, let us 
consider into what subject of interest 
it resolves itself. Simply, the terri- 
fied father} of the boy possessed by 
“the dumb spirit” presents him 
writhing and contorted to the nine 
apostles, all of whom look upon him 
with more or less of pity and per- 
jlexity from the conviction of their 
inability to relieve him. 

This is the sole emotion expressed 
in eight out of the nine heads, al- 
though, in all with consummate 
power or delicacy. The kneeling 
female figure in front, which points 
to the suffering boy, is more remark- 
able for its beautifully statuesque 
design than any very touching ex- 
pressiveness. 

It requires no boldness to affirm 


* The pragmatical criticism of Falconet is true enough as far as it affirms that tbe 
Gospel text does not warrant the elevation of the figures in the air. 


Raphael is not, 


however, wholly responsible for the liberty which he has so happily taken, his inspi- 
ration was derived from an original figure of Christ in a fresco of that patriarch of 
painting, Massaccio, which is to be seen, even to the present day, in faint outline in 


the vestibule of San Miniato in Florence. 


Raphael was the freest of plagiarists; he, 


borrowed, however, but to improve, to impart to the ideas of others a fresh sense, as 


it were, of origivality. 


+ The head of this figure will be easily recognised as a modification of that nearest 
the Saviour, on the right-hand side, as the spectator looks in Leonardo’s “ Last Sup- 


per.” —See the two Raphael Morgens. 
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that the subject embraced in the 
scene of the “ Raising of Lazarus” far 
transcends this in its intrinsic interest. 
It illustrates, in fact, one of the most 
touching passages in the whole Gos- 
pel record. Apart from the tragedy 
of the passion, there is no incident in 
the way of life of the Redeemer upon 
earth in which the sublime and the 
pathetic are so blended as in this of 
the visit to Bethany of him “ who 
loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus,” and of his raising of the 
latter from his four-days’ grave. The 
human nature of the God-man seemed 
in it to be, for awhile, predominant ; 
with the sorrows of Martha and the 
more devoted Mary he deeply sym- 
pathised ; as they wept, he wept; he 
gave them tear for tear, 
“Sunt lachryme rerum, et mentem mor- 
talia tangunt,” 
and having heard from each the 
wail of affection and faith, “ Lord, 
if thou had been here my bro- 
ther had not died,” “groaning in 
spirit,” he proceeded to the grave of 
Lazarus, whom he loved, and there, 
with one Almighty word, burst the 
cerements of the grave, and, summon- 
ing forth to life again him who had 
been four days dead, at once caused 
the hearts of all around him to thrill 
with a very agony of awe, wonder, 
weg conviction, and gratitude. 
ere, while the painter had the mi- 
racle itself for his subject, yet in re- 
presenting it he had no phenomena 
to conceive inconsistent with the as- 
pect of things human. The head of 
Jesus at all times is a subject beyond 
the dreams of art; but, on this occa- 
sion, it may be said to have been 
least so from its having been unusu- 
ally affected by the emotions of mere 
mortal man, asin “ The Transfigura- 
tion” it was, in contrast, most trans- 
cendental. 
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That justice has been done to all 
the subject suggested by this scene, 
in the work now under our notice, 
it will, we conceive, require but 
an unbiassed scrutiny of all its 
chief parts to satisfy an observer of 
ordinary judgment in such matters. 
That it is superlatively difficult to 
obviate the untoward influence of 
even accidental depreciation if long 
continued, the main features in its 
past history and that of “ The Trans- 
figuration,” furnish an obvious il- 
lustration. The latter, from the first 
moment of its existence, was placed 
in excelsis, upon the very mount of 
its Roman altar, and the whole 
Christian world was taught to con- 
template it with affection and reve- 
rence. A sacred prestige, a very 
religion, was thrown around it, to 
tamper with which, in any manner, 
seemed little less than an impiety. 
“The Transfiguration” was as much 
associated with the name of Rome 
as St. Peter’s or the Vatican, and 
Smollett but represents the common 
impulse of all tourists, or pilgrims, 
to the sacred city, when he writes, 
* You need not doubt but that I went 
to the church of St. Peter in Mon- 
torio, to view the celebrated ‘ Trans- 
figuration’ by Raphael.” On the 
other hand, the “ Raising of Lazarus” 
was for a long period consigned to 
comparative oblivion, and slowly in- 
deed can it be divested of the discre- 
dit of its two hundred years of seclu- 
sion.* To this is owing its having 
been wholly overlooked by Poussin, 
De Piles, Richardson, and Falconet ; 
while in later times, and since it has 
been restored to the world, to this 
also must be ascribed the conflicting 
opinions that have been expressed as 
to its merits, and the obvious partial 
mistakes regarding its details, into 
which even those who have noticed 


* How, under the influence of its olden depression, ‘‘ The Raising of Lazarus” 
was undervalued when brought over to this country in the Orleans collection, can now 


be in some degree estimated. 


It was then rejected by the three noble collectors, the 


Duke of Bridgewater, the Marquess of Stafford, and Lord Carlisle, into whose hands 
the collection fell, and was by them sent, with the other refuse, to public sale. Mr. 
Angerstein became its possessor for the sum of 35001. That subsequently something 
like 10,0001. was offered for it by Napoleon is pretty certain, and Waagen records in 
his volumes that, “‘in the sequel, Mr. Beckford, the possessor of Fonthill Abbey, 
offered 20,0001. sterling for it, probably the largest sum that was ever proposed for a 
picture. Mr. Angerstein, however, insisted that it should be guineas, or five per cent 
more ; upon which the negociation failed.” That it is now, after the results of its 
public exhibition in the National Gallery, by the general opinion of artists and lovers 
of art adjudged the honour and foremost place amongst the first-class pictures of Eu- 
Tope there can be no doubt, 
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it most favourably have fallen. One 
fact is assured, that the more famili- 
arly it is known the more highly is 
it bog orga Its progress towards 
the highest point of estimation is 
marked by a steady celerity. 

We set out by designating the 
“ Raising of Lazarus” as a work in 
which the spirit of Michael Angelo 
had guided the hand of Sebastian 
del Piombo. That the great spirit 
of the Florentine pervades the whole 
design, and enters into every figure 
occupying a place on its foreground, 
is a conviction which grows with the 
growth, and strengthens with the 
strength, of public familiarity with it. 
This reminds one of what Sir David 
Wilkie, in his admirable notices of 
art in his letters from Rome, states 
so emphatically of the Michael An- 
gelo masterpieces in the Sistine Cha- 
pel :— 

“* You must not,” he observes, ‘‘ ex- 
pect to feel the full powers of Michael 
Angelo at once. Visit him again and 
again. Sir Joshua is right in saying 
that taste for such art is an acquired 
taste; and there is a severity in him, I 
think, more difficult of access than Ra. 
phael, whose infinite grace * beguiles the 
labour of ascent. But Michael Angelo 
is severe and lofty ; and, notwithstanding 
some extravagance, take him all in all, I 
think him the most sublime and original 
genius of them all.” 


Thus, too, the more frequently 
this picture is visited, the more its 
sublimity, its severity, and, in addi- 
tion, something as deeply touching, 
are felt and appreciated, the more im- 
pressively does the genius of Buona- 
rotti within it reveal itself. Let us 
see how evidence, and the opinions of 
certain authorities, deal with this in- 
teresting point. The original text 
of Vasari, in the biographical sketch 
of Sebastian del Piombo, is as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Sebastiano, in quel medesimo tempo, 
fece anch’ egli in un’ altra tavola della 
medesima grandezza, quasi a concorenza 
di Raffaello, un Lazzaro quattriduano e 
la sua resurezione, la quale fu contrafatta 
edepinta con diligenza grandissima, sotto 
ordine e disegno, in alcune parti, di 
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Michelagnuolo, le quali tavole finite 
furono publicamante in consistorio porte 
in paragone e l’una e I’altra lodate in. 
finitamente.” 


From this most authentic, although, 
it is much to be regretted, somewhat 
vague notice of the pupil of Michael 
Angelo, we learn that Sebastian's 
work was copied (contrafatta) and 
painted under the direction, and, ix 
some parts, from the design, of Michael 
Angelo. If we consider the severe 
and strenuous temper of the latter, 
and that the sole object of the work 
was, on his part, to establish a suc- 
cessful competition with Raphael, it 
leaves us no room to doubt that he 
furnished the design for all its more 
important features, and influenced 
the adoption of even the least of its 
accessorial incidents. In fact, he had 
selected Sebastian to paint, and not 
to design; and it would be strange, 
indeed, and unnatural, if, in this capo 
d’opera, he should have intrusted 
more to his ministrant than he did 
in their other joint productions, in 
which so much less was involved. 
Thus, in the “ Flagellation,” and the 
“ Dead Christ and Mary the Mother,” 
his were the whole of the outlines. 
Of the latter, “Christo Morto con 
una Nostra Donna,” Vasari records, 
—‘“ Ma perché, sebbéne fu con molta 
diligenza finito de Sebastiano, che 
vi fece un paese tenebroso molto 
lodato, ['inventione pero e il cartone fu 
de Michelagnuolo.” 

There would seem to be no other 
scintilla of contemporaneous written 
evidence than that of Vasari’s brief 
record respecting the origin of the 
“ Raising of Lazarus,” which, at its 
very birth, was consigned to its Nar- 
bonnese tomb. After its restoration 
to the world, it appears to have been 
somewhat coldly received as a stranger 
of ambiguous pretensions. It ad- 
vanced very slowly to the honours 
of criticism. This was grudgingly 
and _illiberally late at first. 
Verily it has improved in quantity 
and quality with the advance of time. 
A slight examination of the more 
prominent strictures and encomiums 
by which it has been visited, and a 


* « L’estrema grazia e bellezza,” recorded by Vasari. It must be remarked, as @ 
something nota little singular, that Sir D. Wilkie, in his different letters from Rome, 
and in which he dwells so fervidly and decisively on the works of M. Angelo, and 
those of Raphael, as winning the proximos honores, never once mentions or alludes to 
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display of their differences, will be 
found to reduce the former to prett 
much of a neutral quality. And, 
first, to give the pas to a stranger, 
Monsieur Quatremere de Quincy, the 
corypheus of French critics in art, 
who, as we have seen, favours the 


world with a new biography of 


Raphael, simply because he is wn de 
ses adorateurs, finding that, once 
upon a time, this “ Raising of Laza- 
rus” (upon which he intimates that 
he had cast an eye when it had been 
in France) had been brought into 
competition with what he deems the 
chief creation of the god of his 
idolatry, and upon which, as the 
glory of the Louvre and le grand 
nation, he had, for years, gazed in 
zealous devotion, thus solemnly dis- 
poses of its merits. It is obvious 
that he intimates a-comparison be- 
tween itand “ The Transfiguration :” 


“Le Résurrection a certainement de 
fort belles parties—un grand vigueur de ton 
et de savantes expressions, Mais que font 
toutes ces qualités a l’ouvrage qui manque 
de grandeur et de noblesse dans les pensées, 
de beauté dans les formes, et de cette 
grace de sentiment qui fait la vie des 
ouvrages de l’art? Voila ce qui explique 
Ja grande différence de renommée, qui 
dans Vopinion de tous les siécles a mis 
certains hommes et certains ouvrages au-dessus 
de tous les autres, C’est que les ouvrages 
de homme sont, comme l’homme lui- 
méme, un composé de deux éléments, de 
deux substances, si l’on peut dire. Or, 
c'est pour cela que louvrage, dans 
lequel l'étude et U’exécution pratique occu- 
pent, par trop, le premier rang, sera tou- 
jours, comme les qualités ducorpsal’égard 
de celles de l’esprit placé au-dessus de 
ces productions, ot le travail, le savoir, et 
Yexecution, brillent aussi, mais comme 
ministres du génie, comme instruments 
des belles pensées, comme interpretes des 
sentiments et des conceptions les plus 
élevées,”’ 


Here, then, “ The Raising of Laza- 
rus” is pronounced to have certainly 
some extremely fine characteristics, 
viz., great vigour of tone, and well- 
chosen expression. To any one who 
has paid even moderate attention to 
the picture, this last eulogy, “ sa- 
vantes expressions,” must appear 
vapidly tame. This, however, is to 
be noted regarding it, that it must be 
taken to apply to not one, but a 
plural number of the figures in the 
composition. M. de Quincy deter- 
mined that so far, and no farther, 
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should he proceed as a panegyrist, and 
that merely, it would seem, pour 
JSaire croire, to win the semblance of 
dispassionateness, in order to deal a 
more effective blow of total disap- 
proval. Need we say, that with re- 
gard to grandeur de pensée, the gene- 
ral opinion would now, probably, be 
that the Frenchman’s memory must 
have sadly and signally failed him ? 
Is it not obvious, too, that, in his 
eagerness to extinguish an obnoxious 
competitor to his Raphael, his zeal 
has overleaped his discretion? He 
takes no exception to the theme of 
the “ Lazarus,” but to its treatment ; 
how, then, in the name of simple 
sense, could the expressions be 
“ savantes,” ie. sagely, or justly 
chosen, and yet be wholly devoid of 
“ grandeur?” This harmonises but 
ill with Sir Joshua's dictum, that it is 
to Michael Angelo that Raphael owes 
the grandeur of his style; or with 
Raphael's own noble and modest 
tribute to his great contemporary, 
“ Rendera grazie a Dio, d’esser nato a 
tempo d'un Michelagnuolo.” 

With regard to the ludicrous in- 
timation that mere effort at studied 
execution predominates over the in- 
tellectual purpose of the picture, it is 
sufficient to place beside it the fol- 
lowing remark of Wilkie :— 

“From Giotto to Michael Angelo, 
expression and sentiment seem the first thing 
thought of ; while those who followed 
them seem to have allowed technicalities 
to get the better of them, until simplicity 
gave way to intricacy, and they painted 
more for the artist and the connoisseur 
than for the untutored tastes of ordinary 
men,” — Letter to Collins from Rome, 


The observation respecting the 
judgment of ages is as unfairly as it 
is infelicitously introduced. For ages 
the work in question had been se- 
cluded from all general judgment, and 
time, at the present epoch, appears 
more ready than M. de Quincy seems 
to have been aware of, to pay off to 
it a long-accumulating debt of with- 
held renown. It may be a matter 
of curious speculation what the re- 
lative fame of the two pictures would 
have been, had they both continued 
in the San Pietro in Montorio, from 
the days of Leo X. to those of 
Pius VII., setting out with the re- 
flection that, notwithstanding what 
must be designated the strong, ad- 
ventitious interest thrown round the 
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Raphael on the occasion of their 
exhibition together, according to Va- 
sari, in his life of Del Piombo, both 
were infinitely applauded,—* E l’una 
e l'altra lodata infinitamente.” 

To come to M. de Quincy’s con- 
cluding stricture, in which he in- 
timates that the formalities of studied, 
schooled art obtruded on the work 
of Del Piombo, it is, to any one 
acquainted with the characteristics of 
the —— glaringly, nay, ludi- 
crously incorrect. A stern, sombre 
simplicity is its predominant charac- 
teristic. The facile errors in this 
matter of De Quincy result from his 
pardonable passion, his amabilis in- 
sania, for Raphael ; and, again, from 
his vague and indistinct reminiscences 
of the “ Lazarus,” which had left 
France some thirty years before the 
date ofhis publication, from which the 
above extract is taken. How utterly 
an acquaintance, but light and transi- 
tory, with the works of the school to 
which this belongs, incapacitates even 
those best fitted for the task to ap- 
preciate their intrinsic and enduring 
merits, may be conceived from Sir 
David Wilkie’s remark on the Mi- 
chael Angelos of the Sistine. To 
render the useful truth more im- 
pressive, it would be dpropos and 
well to revert to the similar, but 
more strong observations of Sir 
Joshua, in reference to the frescoes 
of Raphael in the Vatican. They 
are familiar to all readers of the 
Lectures, and bring us more safely to 
deal with Sir Joshua’s successor in 
the lecture-hall of the Academy, 
Fuseli, who was the first amongst 
our own men of weight in art to 
impress an opinion upon “ The Raising 
of Lazarus.” As this judgment, de- 
livered in Fuseli’s second lecture, is 
characteristically bold, trenchant, con- 
fident, and extravagant, it should be 
introduced with the preliminary note 
that the oracle from whence it pro- 
ceeded was precisely in that position, 
with regard to the object of his 
animadversion, to which the remarks 
of Wilkie and Reynolds so signally 
apply ; his acquaintance with it was, 
it would appear from his own words, 
but recent, brief, and transitory. Pre- 
vious to the public sale of that por- 
tion of the Orleans collection with 
which it was numbered, an exhibition 
of the lot took place at the Lyceum, 
and there he favoured it with an 
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inspection. He does not intimate 
that he had ever beheld it before 
this occasion, nor afterwards, when, 
in Mr, Angerstein’s collection, it had 
sprung up into great fame; but, 
upon this inspection, he spoke. 

After a general notice of Michael 
Angelo’s genius, he thus continues :— 


“* But by that unaccountable weakness 
incident to the greatest powers, and the 
secure remembrances of their vanity, he 
became the superintendant and assistant- 
tutor of the Venetian, Sebastiano, and of 
Daniel Ricciarelli of Volterra; the first 
of whom, with an exquisite eye for in- 
dividual, had no sense for ideal colouring, 
whilst the other rendered great diligence 
end much anatomical erudition useless, 
by meagreness of outline and sterility of 
ideas. How far Michael Angelo suc- 
ceeded in initiating either in his prin- 
ciples, the far - famed picture of ‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus’ by the first, once 
in the cathedral of Narbonne, and since 
inspected by us all at the Lyceum here, and 
the fresco of the ‘ Descent from the 
Cross’ in the church of La Trinita del 
Monte at Rome by the second, suffi- 
ciently evince—pictures which contain the 
most heterogeneous principles. The group 
of Lazarus in the Sebastian del Piombo, 
and that of the women with the dead 
Christ in Daniel Ricciarelli, not only 
breathe the sublime conception that in- 
spired, but the master-hand that shaped 
them, — offsprings of Michael Angelo 
himself, models of expression, style, 
and truth, they cast on all the rest an 
air of inferiority, and only seem to prove 
the incongruity of partnership between 
unequal powers.” 

This, it must be admitted, is Fuseli 
all over; a vigorous monstrosity 
hastily engendered at the Lyceum 
inspection, and springing full grown 
from a head that swarmed with pre- 
ternatural phantasms. It will prove, 
however, to be more formidable in 
aspect than in fair encounter. A 
judgment of this kind could not have 
come from the unbiassed discrimina- 
tion of Sir Joshua, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, or Sir David Wilkie. Fuseli, 
whose taste in art was, at best, but a 
fine frenzy, whose rabid energy was 
unique in successfully driving the 
sublime over that delicate line which 
disparts it from the ridiculous,—who 
sympathised, above all things, with 
the more daring and dangerous 
manifestations of Michael Angelo’s 
strength, no sooner cast his eye upon 
the Lazarus, than he recognised in 
its awful lineaments and naked au- 
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sterity that which he deemed to be 
especially the sublime conception of 
the mighty Florentine. The re- 
mainder of the composition, having 
nothing of the latter kind in it, was, 
probably, scarcely favoured with 
more than a passing regard, and was 
at once cast into that woful state 
of inferiority with which it has been 
stigmatised. He does not condescend 
to waste one word of detailed stricture 
upon it. Had Fuseli duly considered 
the circumstances attending the joint 
roduction of this work, to which we 
~~ already alluded, they might 
have made him pause ere he con- 
cluded that Michael Angelo would 
have put Sebastian del Piombo, the 
portrait-painter, against Raphael, in 
an altar-piece of sacred epic, to which 
he himself contributed but one auxi- 
liary figure. Or, again, that, jealous 
as he was of his name in art, he 
would have associated a sublime 
creation of his pencil with a crowd of 
the depreciating adjuncts of medio- 
crity. 

The allusion to the “ Descent from 
the Cross” of Daniel di Volterra,* 
furnishes another and obvious argu- 
ment against Fuseli’s rash conclusion. 
When that was undertaken, the ashes 
of Raphael had been long cold in 
their funeral urn; no stimulus of 
professional emulation suggested its 
commencement, or urged its effective 
completion. Michael Angelo’s con- 
tribution to the fresco of his favourite 
pupil was but a labour of love; yet 
was he content with merely giving 
the figure of the Christ? What 
does Fuselireply? He points to the 
group of female figures occupying 
the whole of the foreground. No. 
Michael Angelo took good care that 
the work of his hand should not be 
marred by his co-operator. Is it, 
then, consistent with common pro- 
bability that, in the composition un- 
dertaken, “quasi a concorrenza di 
Raffaello,” he would have been more 
indifferent, more inefficient ? 

Let us, however, take Fuseli’s tri- 
bute to “the sublime conception that 
inspired, and the master-hand that 
shaped,” the “ Lazarus,” and which 
has now become the common, unques- 
tioned faith, as the first ex-cathedra 
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recognition, although but partial, of 
that “ grandeur dans les pensées” of 
this painting, of which the simple 
M. Quatremere de Quincy set it down 
in his tablets to be wholly devoid. 
As to Fuseli’s free dash upon Del 
Piombo’s having had “no sense of 
ideal colouring,’ and, indeed, the 
poverty of the whole work, with the 
exception of the one figure, how shall 
they be reconciled with the “fort 
belles parties, un grand vigueur de 
ton et de savantes expressions” of 
the Frenchman, grudging as he was 
of praise? More matured judgments 
than those of either have confirmed 
to the full the more liberal notions 
of both, and have given ample ground 
for the repute of this “ far,” and now 
far-more-famed picture. Thus, Mr. 
Phillips, in the very brief notice 
which he takes of it in his lectures, 
pronounces it to be, not in one group, 
but generally, “a work of profound 
skill ;” and although, in every other 
respect, he gives the palm to “ The 
Transfiguration,” he hesitates a 
doubt in regard to the very point 
involved in Fuseli’s contemptuous 
objection to Sebastian’s colouring, in 
his concluding expression, “ whatever 
may be said of its execution.” 

What Fuseli meant by “ ideal 
colouring,” it is difficult to compre- 
hend. When criticising Raphael for 
his deficiency in conception of “ ideal 
beauty,” he illustrates his meaning 
by alluding to his “ goddesses and 
mythologic females,” as compared to 
those of Michael Angelo. But in 
the colouring of “ The Raising of 
Lazarus ” it is obvious that no super- 
natural effect was aimed at. If he 
meant that the portrait-painter, “ with 
an exquisite eye for individual co- 
louring,” was incapable of conceiving 
the true effects to be introduced into 
an imaginative composition, where 
many figures were to be grouped, it 
can only be said that Michael An- 
gelo must have entertained quite an 
opposite opinion. ‘The stricture, too, 
must be deemed extravagant in re- 
gard to one who, next to his fellow- 
pupil, Titian, was declared, even by 
Fuseli himself, to have done honour 
to the school of Giorgione, and who, 
upon the death of Raphael, is re- 


—————— ee 


* This great work has been, within the last year, made familiar to the British 
public by the fine engraving after it which has been published in Germany, and 
abundantly imported. 
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corded to have been admitted, on all 
hands, to have been the first painter 
in Rome,—“ Essendo mancato Raf- 
faello ed essendo il primo luvgo 
nell’ arte della pittura conceduto uni- 
versalmante da ognuno a Sebastiano.” 
—Vasakl. 

Contrasted in strongest dissent with 
the general judgment of Fuseli, comes 
the more matured notice of “ The 
Raising of Lazarus,” some twenty 
years ‘later, by Mr. Ottley,* than 
whom, it is pretty generally felt, that 
a more competent dispenser of sound 
criticism in art has not, in his time, 
appeared in thiscountry. Such, too, 
must have been the deliberate opinion 
of the fastidious Lawrence, when he 
selected him for the important and 
difficult task of preparing a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Angerstein col- 
lection, before it had been determined 
by government to secure it for the 
nation.t In his description and ana- 
lytic examination of this work, Mr. 

ttley sets out with this simple and 
emphatic affirmation,—“ The inven- 
tion, we think, ought principally to 
be ascribed to Michael Angelo ;” and, 
in confirmation of a conclusion, to 
which the circumstances alone under 
which it was produced ought to have 
led both Fuseli and De Quincy, he 
states the fact, not then so well known 
to the public as it afterwards became, 
that “the cabinet of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, richer in original designs 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo than, 
perhaps, any other collection in Eu- 
rope, contains several sketches by the 
hand of Michael Angelo for the parts 
of this picture, especially for the figure 
of Lazarus.” After having dwelt 
with admiration upon the figures of 
Christ and Lazarus, and noted what 
he deemed to be the precise moment 
of action, illustrated in the general 
design, he thus proceeds :— 


** Immediately behind the figure of 
Christ is an old man, who looks awe- 
struck upon the reanimated corpse, 
elevating both his hands; the figure 
admirable for expression, and which 
Buonarotti repeated many years after- 
wards in his ‘ Last Judgment ;’$ and, in 
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the foreground, on the left, is seen an- 
other old man kneeling at the feet of 
Christ, his hands joined together in 
devotion, impatiently awaiting the mo. 
ment when he may express his soul-felt 
conviction that he is indeed the true 
Messiah—the Son of God.” 


Having thus rescued, as it were, 
three figures,—that of Christ and the 
two old men, from the discredit to 
which the infatuated indifference of 
Fuseli had in a manner consigned 
them, Mr. Ottley has the daring also 
to re-echo the praise of Rome to 
Sebastian the colourist :— 


** The masses of light and shadow,” 
he says, “‘ throughout are broad and 
simple in their principle, and, to the 
colouring of the piece, the artist has given 
all the depth and richness of tone of the 
Venetian school, without any ill-suited 
mixture of its characteristic gaiety.” 


Hazlitt,§ in whom critical subtilty 
and severity were so intimately com- 
bined, next appeared in the field as 
the panegyrist of this work, and he 
thoroughly sympathises with the 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Ottley. 
He thus forcibly and graphically 
describes the Lazarus : — 

‘* He seems impatient of restraint, gazes 
eagerly about him, and looks out from 
his shrouded prison on this new world 
with hurried amazement, as if Death had 
scarcely yet resigned his power over the 
senses.” 


Again, with an obviously dispas- 
sionate, if not just perception, he 


notices the figure of Christ: “The 
Christ himself is grave and earnest, 
with a noble and impressive counte- 
nance; but the figure wants that 
commanding air which ought to be- 
long to one possessed of preternatural 
power, and in the act of displaying 
it.” Let the opinion of Mr. Ottley 
neutralise this latter objection, of 
which more hereafter. 

“ The head of the old man kneel- 
ing behind Christ, is an admirable 
study of drawing, execution, and ex- 
pression.” ‘This remark may apply 
with equal justice to either head of 
the old men in the work; but, un- 


London, 1826, 


+ “‘ The keeper of this collection” (the museum), says Dr. Waagen, “is Mr. 
Young Ottley, whom I have so often mentioned, who has a more general and profound 
knowledge of art than any other man in England.” 

+ The same head will be found in Daniel di Volterra’s “‘ Entombment of Christ.” 

§ Criticism on Art, &c, Edited by the Son of Mr. Hazlitt, Syo. London, 1843. 
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happily for Hazlitt’s correctness, it is 
the old man before, and not behind 
the Christ, that kneels. Of this same 
want of precision in Hazlitt’s critique 
another instance occurs, which might 
make the angels weep. Speaking of 
the figures of Mary and Martha, to 
both of which, but more especially 
that kneeling at the feet of Christ, 
the expression of feelings in the ex- 
treme of excitement is imparted, he 
says,— 

“ The attendant female figures have a 
peculiar grace and becoming dignity both 
of expression and attitude. They are in 
a style something between Michael An- 
gelo and Parmegiano. They take a deep 
interest in the scene, but it is with the 
air of composure proper to the sex, who are 
accustomed by nature and duty to works 
of charity and compassion.” 


This exquisite nonsense could only 
have been the result of a vague 
reminiscence of both the Scriptural 
incident illustrated and of the mode 
in which the hand of Michael Angelo 
had designed or directed the portion 
of the work alluded to. azlitt 
seems to have been under the im- 
pression that these “attendant female 
figures” were mere adventitious ad- 
juncts to the scene, looking on an 
ordinary work “ of charity and com- 
passion,” with “ peculiar grace,” and, 
moreover, “ becoming dignity,” and, 
to crown all, “ an air of. composure 

roper to the sex,” instead of being 
fartha and Mary, the sisters of 
Lazarus, who believed that Christ 
was the Son of God, and who knew 
that he had, at that moment, called 
forth from the tomb the reanimated 
body of their loved brother. 

Could Hazlitt, had his attention 
been recalled to this passage in his 
critical disquisition, have deliberatel 
confirmed the statement that suc 
characteristics as he has given his 
“ attendant female figures” could, in 
the situation, be associated with the 
i of Buonarotti? But even 

{r. Ottley, it must be remarked, has 
not done justice to the singular power 
and truth of expression with which 
these figures of Martha and Mary 
have been delineated. As some evi- 
dence of this, upon which, as from a 
hostile hand, ine can be placed, 


* See A Descriptive and Explanatory Catalogue, &c. 
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Mr. John Landseer’s* designation 
of the visage of the kneeling figure, 
“this awe-stricken Michael-Ange- 
lesque countenance,” may be safely 
uoted. For the same reason the 
ollowing high approval of the dra- 
peries in this picture may also be 
drawn from Mr. Landseer’s, for the 
most part, ludicrous piece of hyper- 
criticism, in which he administers to 
Michael Angelo a lesson as similar 
as possible to that with which the 
modest Falconet visited the shoulders 
of Raphael :—“ The draperies are cast 
with ability congenial and commen- 
surate with that which gratifies us 
in the portrait-painting of Sebastian, 
though their folding is more in the 
style of Michael Angelo.” 

In the last and most important 
judgment pronounced upon “ The 

aising of Lazarus,” that of Dr. 
Waagen,f it will be found that all 
the preceding eulogistic comments 
have received a full confirmation. 
It may be said that the authority of 
this critic in art is now pre-eminent. 
The director of the Royal Academy 
at Berlin brought with him to this 
country, in the year 1835, a Con- 
tinental — for high critical 
powers, to which the contents of his 
volumes on our British Galleries 
cannot have failed to win the con- 
currence of this country. In few 
works does professional criticism ap- 
pear in so prepossessing a form as in 
this. The genuine taste and intel- 
ligence of the author charm it against 
dry, unpalatable technicalities, and, 
on the other hand, commend it for 
clearness, dispassionateness, and de- 
cision of opinion, expressed with un- 
affected grace and vivacity. After 
having alluded to the supposed Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci “Christ and the 
Four Doctors” in the National Gal- 
lery, he turns to “ The Raising of 
Lazarus,” and, after having expressed 
a great general admiration of it, 
notices the statement of Vasari, that, 
on its exhibition with “ The Trans- 
figuration,” it was infinitely admired, 
and thus proceeds :— 


“This will appear very natural to 
every body who knows the two pictures ; 
for it was not Sebastian alone, but the 
great Michael Angelo with him, who, on 
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this occasion, entered the lists against 
Raphael. Even if Vasari did not certify 
it, the first glance would teach that many 
parts, especially the figure of Lazarus, 
could be drawn by no other than Michael 
Angelo, so entirely in his spirit are the 
attitudes, so grand and thoroughly un- 
derstood are the forms. Nay, I go so 
far as to affirm that the whole composition 
was given by Michael Angelo, though, 
perhaps, only in a small drawing.” 


After having expressed and sup- 
ported at some length the opinion, 
discrepant with that of Mr. Ottley, 
that the figure of Lazarus had not 
been actually coloured by Michael 
Angelo, of which it is only necessary 
to insert the single sentence, “ How, 
then, can it be imagined that Michael 
Angelo, who himself had very little 
practice in oil- -painting (as, in fact, 
not a single painting in oil by him 
can be pointed out) should have un- 
dertaken to paint the principal figure 
in the picture of one of the greatest 
oil-painters of his age, and thus to 
deprive himself of the principal ad- 
vantage which he hoped to obtain 
through Sebastian?” he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


“It is very possible, however, that 
Michael Angelo assisted Sebastian, who 
was not strong in the anatomy of the 
naked parts, with a cartoon for this 
figure, which was the most important 
part of the picture. The transition from 
death to life is expressed in Lazarus 
with wonderful spirit, and, at the same 
time, with perfect fidelity to Scripture. 
The grave- -clothes, by w hich the face is 
thrown into deep shade, vividly excite 
the idea of the night of the grave, which, 
but just before, enveloped him; the eye 
looking eagerly from this shade upon 
Christ, his Redeemer, shews us, on the 
other hand, in the most striking contrast, 
the new life in its most intellectual organ. 
This is also expressed in the whole body, 
which is actively striving to relieve itself 
from the bonds in which it was fast 
bound. His whole expression is, ‘ My 
Lord and my God.’ The attitude of the 
Christ, whose figure and expression are 
noble and dignified, is likewise very 
striking. With the left hand he points 
to Lazarus ; with the right to heaven, as 
if he said, ‘ I have raised thee by the 
power of Him who sent me,’ which again 
wholly coincides with-Scripture. It would 
lead me too far to detail how, inthe many 
other figures, gratitude, astonishment, 
conviction, doubt, are expressed in mani- 
fold gradations. A very poetical land- 
scape bounds the horizon, which is very 


high, We see that Sebastian has, in 
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every respect, done his utmost, for the 
execution is throughout careful and sub. 
stantial, the colours of great depth and 
fulness of tone.” 


Thus, then, gradually has this 
great work re-attained that lofty place 
amongst the masterpieces of art to 
which, from the statement of Vasari, 
it has so long had a presumptive 
right. Thus has its inalienable title 
to be deemed an offspring of the 
sublime creative soul of Buonarotti 
been fully and without fear of change 
recognised. How amusingly absurd 
this renders the old critique of Ma- 
riette, who will not compare it with 

The Transfiguration,” inasmuch as 
the latter was the work of un ange, 
considering that Michael Angelo had 
an equal assurance of celestial at- 
tributes, and was, in the golden 
words of Ariosto, 


** Pid che mortale, angel divino,”’ 


Nor can the union of Sebastian 
del Piombo with him in the produc- 
tion of this work be considered to 
have been untoward. It is evident 
that, in the figure of Lazarus, the 
genius of “ The Last Judgment” ap- 
pears wholly unimpaired, not a trait 
of its awful austerity is lost. On 
the other hand, in all those figures 
in the scene, where it would have 
been less appropriate, Del Piombo 
may have well intervened to soothe 
down this stern mood into harmony 
with ordinary humanity. The result, 
however, has been that, in every 
figure in the foreground, there is a 
strength of expression as true and 
appropriate as that of the Lazarus. 
In the Christ there is no effort at 
idealising, no effulgence of light is 
made to circle round his head, or 
beam from his visage, simply because 
such miraculous illumination, which 
has been so freely given by painters, 
is wholly fanciful and inconsistent 
with sacred historic truth. But the 
expression of the God-man is marked 
with a singular and touching delicacy; 
a gentle but deep abstract dignity 
pervades it, a solemn and assured 
command, and, above all, a touching 
sadness; for, with the human visita- 
tions of those whom he loved, his 
human nature had fully sympathised ; 
he had groaned in spirit for their 
sorrows, “his divinity sealed not the 
fountain of his tears — “ Jesus w rept. 

The attitude of the Christ is, as 
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the German critic has justly re- 
marked, “ noble and dignified ;” it is 
also most happily free from the 
slightest dramatic affectation. It is 
drawn and thrown into relief with 
extraordinary force, while in its de- 
tails, more particularly the hands 
and feet, the art, while wholly un- 
obtrusive, is singularly fine. Of the 
kneeling figure of the Mary at the 
feet of Christ, of which Hazlitt has 
spoken with such infatuated tame- 
ness, and J. Landseer with, on his 
part, justice as singular, in noting its 
“ awe-stricken and Michael-Ange- 
lesque countenance,” it is not too 
much to say, that it presents one of 
the most powerful and affecting em- 
bodiments of human emotion ever 
yet realised by the hand of painter 
or of sculptor. Nothing can be more 
true in expression or exquisite in 
pencilling than the head of the mo- 
ther in Correggio’s great picture ofthe 
“ Ecce Homo.” His task in repre- 
senting “ fainting in grief” was, how- 
ever, much less difficult than that 
involved in the conjunction of those 
different and superlatively excited 
feelings, by which Mary must be 
supposed to have been animated, and 
which have been so forcibly and 
faithfully depicted. She believes that 
Jesus is truly the Messiah ; that, in 
the exercise of the divine power, he 
who, had he been there, her brother 
had not died, had again restored life 
to that brother, summoned him from 
the grave, and, falling at his feet, 
she bends her looks upward upon the 
visage of Him, her God, and seems 
to grow rigid in an agony of im- 
passioned feeling combining love, 
gratitude, awe, and adoration. 


“ Her rapt soul sitting in her eyes — 
There held in holy passion, still 
Forgets herself to marble.” 


The action and feeling of Mary is 
contrasted, as in the Gospel narrative 
(Luke and John), with the less fervid 
sensibility of Martha, who, standing 
next her, turns away in silent horror 
from the revivified body of her bro- 
ther, who had been four days dead. 
Mr. Ottley has left but little to be 
said of the heads and attitudes of the 
two old men, one of whom, the figure 
behind the Christ, with uplifted 
hands, and an expression of wonder 
profound yet unperturbed, dwells 
on the motions of the dead alive; 
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the other, prostrate on his knees, 
with hands fervently joined and 
head thrown back, gazes upon the 
face of Christ with a silent eloquence 
of expression, which forcibly tells 
that every fibre of his frame is thril- 
ling with faith and submissive affec- 
tion. Purblind, indeed, to use Fuseli’s 
epithet to Falconet, must that critical 
vision be, that could overlook, in 
these heads and forms, the inspira- 
tions of a master-mind. The figure 
of the young apostle, supposed to 
have been intended for St. John, 
immediately behind the Christ, to 
whom his divinity has been a fond 
and familiar faith, who had witnessed 
his preceding miracles, and has not 
now to be surprised even by his 
raising of the dead, but turns with 
animated, glistening eye, in lofty yet 
gentle appeal to one beside him, once 
the incredulous, has been uniformly 
admired for the delicacy and energ 
of feeling by which it was suggested. 
The back-ground groups at each side 
of the picture in no instance obtrude, 
but harmonise in their aspect with 
the solemn scene in front; and not- 
withstanding the partial spottiness of 
colour, produced, as Dr. Waagen has 
remarked, by the working of time, in 
deepening shadows and giving undue 
prominence to lights, the general tone 
in which all are invested is deeply 
Dantesque and impressive. 

While, then, all the strong and 
the various emotions which might be 
supposed to agitate those present at 
the awful scene. here depicted, are 
figured forth with unfailing power, 
it is further to be marked as the 
characteristic of this work, that 
throughout the entire composition, 
there is in form, feature, expression, 
attitude and costume, a singular sim- 
plicity—a sincere adherence to nature, 
which secures to the former its full 
value. Figures do not appear to be 
brought into pose in it, for the pur- 
pose of effecting picturesque linear 
combination ; there is no grandiose, 
factitious developement of its dra- 
peries, no obviously dramatic ar- 
rangement of its parts. In a word, 
it is utterly untinged with the studied 
formalities of art, no impertinence of 
adjunct intrudes upon the sublime 
and touching significance of its main 
purpose—tampers with the heart of 
its mystery. ‘Thus is it in the poet's 
picture of the Ugolino prison :— 
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** Quivi mori e come tu mi vedi, 

Vid’ io cascar li tre, ad uno, ad uno.” 
Thus in the death-scene of Lear. 
The like supreme Genius gave ex- 
istence to all three. 

Is it, then, too much to affirm of 
“ The Raising of Lazarus,” looking 
to its subject and treatment, that it 

sses an interest far more calcu- 
ated to leave a deep and permanent 
impression on the heart, and so more 
effectually attain the end and aim of 
art, than the group of the nine 
apostles and the sed boy in 
“The Transfiguration ?” ‘The ques- 
tion may be safely left to 
“« Time, the corrector, where our judg- 

ments err.” 
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If, however, Rome be so proud and 
jealous of the latter, let us not be 
subjected to the reproach of too 
slowly appreciating the greatness of 
the picture, which, we may repeat, 
Waagen did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce “the most important that 
England possesses of the Italian 
school,” and in which, it may be 
added, are united, in the words of 
the Caracci sonnet,— 

“ Di Michel Angiol la terribil via 

Il vero natural di Tiziano ;” 


and, in the strictest sense of the 
line,— 
“ Di Raffael la giusta simmetria.” 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


Dost thou think, because thou art 
pious, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale? Yes, and gin-palaces shall 
abound in spite of Father Mathew. 
The circumstance of large bodies of 
men meeting for the purpose of ab- 
juring the use of fermented liquors 
offers a singular social anomaly. 
There was a time when something 
of the same kind was attempted upon 
political motives, and those who dined 
at the Crown and Anchor on those 
occasions found that, if they cheated 
the excise, they cheated themselves 
much worse. They were sorry ex- 
hibitions of perverted feelings, re- 
ducing to a practical lesson the words 
of the old song, “ Let us all be un- 
happy together.” 

e tie did not endure for ever. 
Patriotism flags when deprived of 
its constitutional stimulus, and the 
revenue did not suffer long by Hunt's 
breakfast-powder and toast - and - 
water banquets. 

The temperance societies of the 
—— day are founded upon dif- 
erent and much purer principles, 
they have the well-being and health 
of the community for their object ; 
and, as sobriety is the basis of good 
order among the lower classes, the 
government has little to fear from 
the incorporation of large bodies of 
men, who make this the cardinal 
virtue of their calling. Still we do 
not see the advantage of the multi- 
tude taking oath not to do that which 


they consider detrimental ; because it 
is with the mass as with individuals, 
if a man is convinced of doing wrong, 
and has courage enough to resist 
temptation, he will do it without 
taking an oath; and, if he have 
not courage sufficient in himself, 
this will not bind him long. We 
should say that bad habits are seldom 
conquered by any single and sacred 
resolution, and that he who makes 
the fewest is the most likely to suc- 
ceed in any attempt at self-reform. 
All such resolves are accompanied by 
a species of temporary excitement ; 
and this implies the influence of 
assion, which is fatal to philosophy. 
Vow we never hear of a multitude 
of people being inspired by philo- 
ahr: for philosophers do aot unite 
in large bodies to work out their 
problems; each labours alone, and 
the task is solved by the united 
efforts of many, not collected in 
masses, but separated individually. 
The contagion which runs through 
a crowd may affect the whole mass 
very powertully for a time, but it 
wears itself out, and, when the fury 
of its vehemence is spent, its victims 
fall off by degrees. Its ranks get 
thinner and thinner, and example 
loses its influence; and that which 
was maintained for awhile by the 
all-powerful aid of association lan- 
ishes and dies when this is with- 
wn. It is not, therefore, to the 
circumstance of large bodies taking 
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oath to forbear the use of fermented 
liquors that sobriety will eventually 
in many votaries. 

The abuse of spirituous liquors is 
the greatest evil which political eco- 
nomists have to cope with, for no 
one will pretend to deny that two- 
thirds of the misery of the lower 
classes are engendered by the vice of 
insobriety ; but it must be remem- 
bered, that if this is the cause of so 
much wretchedness, still much of the 
latter must be traced to the influence 
of the former. All men are not 
philosophers. It is easier to drink 
than to reason, nay, even some phi- 
losophers do both, and it is difficult 
to resist the sweet oblivion which 
an insinuating liquor pours upon the 
brain when uncomfortableness, in all 
its shapes, sits at the door of the 
unfortunate. As regards the abuse 
of spirits we can offer some practical 
observations, which a residence in 
northern latitudes afforded us, and 
which are conclusive as regards the 
moral welfare of the people where 
their use is prohibited. Inno country 
are the baneful effects of intoxication 
more severely felt than in Russia ; 
no one cause is so prejudicial to the 
increase of population in this em- 
pire as the abuse of spirituous 
liquors among the peasantry. Un- 
fortunately, the greatest revenue of 
most of the nobility is derived from 
the conversion of the superfluous 
corn into brandy. Each purchases 
the license from government to distil 
it upon his own estate, to put what 
price upon it he pleases, and to pre- 
vent his peasants from purchasing it 
from any other venders than those 
to whom he farms it. By this means 
the whole of the peasant’s earnings 
comes into his coffers. He is in 
every shape the source from which 
his revenue is derived, and hence 

ublic vice becomes a private benefit. 
his proves, however, but a short- 
sighted policy ; for, were the peasants 
more sober and their means of en- 
joying life greater, they would be 
ess reckless of it than they are, they 
would do more labour, they would 
take more care of their offsprings, 
their numbers would increase, their 
houses would be in better condition, 
their means of productive industry 
be multiplied, and their own lives 
prolonged to a much greater period. 
As it is, and under circumstances 
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where little care is taken of them, 
the average of life is not above forty 
years. Their stamina is unable to 
resist disease ; when it attacks them, 
they are carried off by fevers, by 
pleurisies,' and chiefly by dropsy ; 
and their progeny is not counted by 
tens, but by units. 

A family of five children is a rare 
occurrence in a Russian village ; 
hence the anomaly of a large empire, 
which is styled the granary of Eu- 
rope, marching so slowly in its popu- 
lation, which, in consideration of the 
means of subsistence which it affords, 
should leave all others in the rear. 
The fine provinces of the Ukraine 
would, under good government, by 
which is implied moral condition of 
the people, furnish armies for the 
whole empire, and corn in propor- 
tion, were its population in a ratio 
with its surface, and the people in 
healthy condition. We halted early 
in the morning to water our horses 
at a miserable, low, straggling tene- 
ment. It was in the hay-making sea- 
son, and the house was already filled 
with peasants, who were drinking 
whisky before they went to work. 
The cabaret was kept by a Jew, who 
paid the proprietor of the estate for 
the license to sell liquor 1500/. yearly. 
This accounted for all the roofless 
houses, half-naked children, destitu- 
tion of every kind, which surrounded 
it under the name of a village. 

“T have eighty such on my estates,” 
said the owner, “ and am but a poor 
man ; whereas they say of a man in 
England, he is very wealthy, half 
the village belongs to him. This 
insobriety is the cause of all the dis- 
tress. Would you believe it, but it 
is the hardest work that the stewards 
have to make the peasantry sow their 
own corn. They know they would 
be compelled to sow mine; but so 
reckless are they of their condition, 
that they would take no thought for 
themselves; till, finding no corn in 
their own garner, they would come 
to me to feed them. Even with 
enough land to supply all their 
wants, the case is not much better. 
Their harvest is pledged to the Jew 
for liquor before it is gathered in,—at 
least, he takes a heavy tithe of it, 
and before the year is out they are 
all inscribed upon the books. We 
are forced to take a high interest in 
kind from them, or they would never 
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do any thing for themselves. The 
gin-shop repays you. Why not 
change the method? why not? 
* Ah! mon cher, c'est la mére a boire.’” 

As a proof of what may be done 
by different modes of procedure, 
when people are in earnest and put 
their shoulder to the wheel, the fol- 
lowing will satisfy the most sceptical. 
We had halted in a village about fifty 
miles from St Petersburg to see 
shelter from a thunder-storm, and 
were much surprised to find the 
houses in good habitable condition, 
the street well paved, the peasants 
healthy in appearance, well clothed, 
and the ensemble presenting a degree 
of comfortable appearance which is 
not seen near the metropolis, for it is 
in the immediate neighbourhood that 
the most abject misery is visible. 
Chilled and soaked, we sought the 
cabaret for a preservative in shape 
of a dram, but could not obtain it. 

The village was the property of 
Madame , who did not allow 
any sale of spirits upon her estates. 
Beer was at our service. Here was a 
positive good effected by the tyranni- 
cal exercise of prerogative of one of 
the best-hearted and kindest women 
in the empire, the tyranny of forcing 
= to be happy in themselves and 
useful to their employers. 


The following was told us by 


Count , and we may vouch for 
its truth. A gentleman who had 
turned his attention to political eco- 
nomy with a practical view inherited 
a small estate, upon which were lo- 
cated 300 peasants, the most disor- 
derly, the most wretched imaginable. 
No revenue had been derived from 
the land for years, it was a dead loss 
to the proprietors ; it was little bet- 
ter than a bog and yielded nothing. 
Upon surveying the property, he com- 
menced his reform by closing all the 
cabarets. He ordered the land to be 
drained, and allotted so much labour 
to each daily ; if it was not performed, 
he flogged severely, and did not cease 
to do so till he had gained his end. 
As soon as his land was rescued from 
this barren condition, and produced 
corn enough to yield him a sufficient 
remuneration for his outlay and am- 

le means of existence for the tenants, 

e turned his attention in the same 
way to their domestic comforts. He 
saw that every house was made wea- 
ther-proof, and he flogged all those 
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who neglected to put their huts in 
good order; he then made the same 
reforms as regarded their clothing, 
and flogged all those who were in 
rags. He proceeded even to domestic 
economy, insisted that the bread 
should be properly made, that each 
man should have enough to eat, and 
flogged all those who had not an 
ample store of corn in their granary. 
By these means he became the pro- 
prietor of one of the most productive 
estates and of the happiest peasantry 
in the country ; and, what is more to 
the point, he was one of the most 
popular landlords. The gin-shops 
remained closed, the girls danced, 
the men sung, no more flogging was 
necessary ; and few can blame him for 
taking such means to open his peo- 
ple’s eyes to their own interests. - 

These, then, are two instances of 
temperance societies established in 
Russia upon a very infallible basis, 
not by taking oath against the use of 
liquor, but by removing the tempta- 
tion from the oath-breakers. 

It becomes a question in jurispru- 
dence, whether fermented liquors are 
necessary to health when taken un- 
der all the circumstances which mo- 
deration enjoins. The question of 
their influence upon disease is not 
under consideration at present. 

We find, from an experiment made 
by Sir John Ross in the Arctic ex- 
pedition, that his men could do more 
work when they drank water than 
when they pe grog; that the sti- 
mulus afforded by drams, however it 
might momentarily increase, tended 
to — the muscular power in 
a shorter time than when none was 
administered, and if we take into 
consideration the circumstances un- 
der which these experiments were 
tried, in polar regions, in great de- 
grees of cold, and under privations 
where an apology is generally found 
for the use of spirits, it must be de- 
cisive as to the fact of ardent spirits 
not being requisite to health. 

It has been argued that this may 
be the case when a sufficient quantity 
of wholesome food is administered, as 
was the case there, but that the 
stomach, enfeebled by the bad nou- 
rishment which is the lot of many of 
our paupers, requires a stimulus to 
digest what is presented to it; nay, 
that even this is supplied by it. 

This is the most lamentable part 
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of the story and the most formid- 
able antagonist to the oath-takers at 
home. If the food were sufficient 
and sound, there would be no excuse 
for the perjured ; but it is not always 
so, and, cheap as bread may be, un- 
less there were more means of pro- 
curing it, its place threatens to be 
supplied by the more insinuating 
and more pernicious substitute. The 
cravings which refuse the crust, the 
headachs, the spasms, the uneasiness, 
which have been caused by the dram, 
fly again to it for temporary relief. 
The temptation is too a the 
philosophy too weak, and, unless 
some such system as that ‘adopted 
by the Russians be put into action, 
no oaths will be long binding. 


If we would, however, trace the 


influence of the pernicious effects of 


dram-drinking in destroying a whole 
race of men, we must look for it in the 
ravages which it has made among 
the North American Indians, who, 
when they lived upon the produce 
of the chase, were morally and phy- 
sically some of the finest specimens 
of creation, but who became reduced 
toa degree of demoralisation and phy- 
sical deterioration, such as has never 
before been observed in the human 
species, by the introduction of ardent 
spirits among them. ‘These were the 
means employed by 
robbing them of their lands, of their 
homes, of their clothing, of their 
subsistence, and of rendering them 
subject and tributary to them; and 
they proved most effectual in their 
operation.* 

We need not, however, travel so 
far to seek for information as to the 
curse which is entailed upon society 
by the abuse of spirits. Our manu- 
facturing towns afford us too fright- 
ful examples of its effects, where we 
have evidence of the suckling lulled 
to sleep by it, the cravings of the 


youth appeased by it, and the host of 


pains, and aches, and bodily infirmi- 
ties of age, secking temporary relief 
in the oblivion which it creates. The 
pale, haggard, and ghastly forms 
which stalk before us are living 
evidences of its horrors. We must 


do homage to a man, or to a set of 


men, who labour, by ev ery means in 
their power, to arre st the progress of 
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the evil. Such must be looked upon 
as real blessings to society; but we 
think that zeal may carry them too 
far, and that ridicule and obloquy 
may eventually come upon their en- 
deavours, by a too general appli- 
cation, and a too sweeping prohibi- 
tion of all those means which have 
been provided for the comfort and 
well-being of society when confined 
within proper limits. 

The little good which may be de- 
rived in many cases from the use of 
ardent spirit is not to be put in 
competition with the wholesale evil 
which its abuse engenders, and, if the 
object were directed to the abolition 
of this alone, it would be most bene- 
ficial ; but we can by no means give 
assent to the position that all fer- 
mented liquors are prejudicial, for 
this is not warranted by physiological 
investigation, nor is it consistent with 
the voice of Nature, which, in the 
production of the grape, speaks plainly 
as to its intention of affording wine 
to man. 

We do find, therefore, something 
most Quixotical in the idea of large 
bodies of educated people, and whose 
education and moral principles are a 
sufficient guarantee under all cir- 
cumstances against their abuse of 
God's bounties, that such should yo- 
luntarily deprive themselves of en- 
joyments, which are not only not 
deleterious, but are necessary, under 
the existing state of society, to their 
health and comforts. We allude to 
the use of wine. 

We hardly need trace the origin of 
the use of the fermented grape, seeing 
that it was both used and abused by 
Noah. If St. Paul at one time ana- 
thematised wine-bibbers, so at another 
he recommends it to Timothy where- 
with to comfort his bowels; and had 
the author of our religion judged it 
unworthy, or unnecessary to the con- 
viviality, of the marriage-guests, he 
would not have performed a miracle 
to remedy the evil of its having been 
forgotten in the celebration of the 
marriage of Cana. 

This is a host of evidence in its 
favour, decisive and incontrovertible ; 
and we might cull a hundred passages 
from sacred writ, such as, that “ wine 
was made to gladden the heart of 


* See work on North American Indians by John Halkett, Esq. 
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man,” that “new wine must not be 
put into old bottles, lest the bottles 
should burst, and the wine be lost,” 
&e.; all of which prove that this 
ascetic spirit of privation is of modern, 
sickly, and spurious creation. 

Such oe have we had of a 
generous diet and the moderate use 
of wine in restoring vigour to the 
limbs and cheerfulness to the mind 
in a variety of cases where the pa- 
tients had degenerated into a nervous 
hypochondriacal state by unnecessary 
abstinence, that we look upon it as 
one of the essentials of life. In the 
treatment of disease, and in the con- 
valescence of fevers, in putrid sore- 
throats, &c., what physician has not 
availed himself of this powerful re- 
medy? But we are not about to 
treat of it medically, but dietetically ; 
and we feel convinced that it is ne- 
cessary to the promotion of digestion, 
and of the healthy functions of the 
system generally. Society is not in 
a natural state. Man does not cul- 
tivate the earth alone to live upon 
its fruits. Civilisation has created 
wants, which have been transmitted 
from sire to son, till they have be- 
come a second nature. Care, anxiety, 
mental fatigue, have crept in; the 
cares of business have not left the 
nerves in their primitive state of 
vigour; anxiety does act upon the 
digestive powers, and does enfeeble 
them; and some gentle stimulus is 
necessary to put the system in tone. 
Conviviality has its share in pro- 
moting the healthy functions of the 
body, and a cheerful mind is con- 
ducive to strength of body and vigour 
of limb. 

In this country wine can only be 
at the command of the upper and 
middle classes, and not often within 
the means of the latter; but what 
applies to wine is doubly applicable 
to beer, which may be considered 
almost indispensable to the labouring 
classes, and a luxury to those who 
cannot procure wine. 

In the Russian establishment of 
temperance societies, we have stated 
that the whisky shops were shut up, 
but that beer was permitted to be 
sold. Now it is too true that men 
will get intoxicated with the barley 
juice as with that of the grape, but 
not so readily, nor are its effects so de- 
leterious to the system in general, nor 
so dangerous to society as those of 
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ardent spirits. In different parts of 
Europe, where we have had oppor- 
tunities of observing the condition of 
the labouring classes, we have uni- 
versally found that beer countries 
produce a much healthier and more 
muscular population than wine coun- 
tries. In the panegyric upon the 
use of wine, it must be remembered, 
that the pure juice of the fermented 
grape is alone implied, and not the 
sour, adulterated, or badly fermented 
liquor which is drunk in France by 
the lower orders. This is almost as 
detrimental to the system as ardent 
spirits; and it may here be men- 
tioned, in corroboration of our state- 
ment respecting the use of malt 
liquor, that the cholera committed 
the greatest ravages in wine and spi- 
rit countries, and the least in those 
where beer was the common drink of 
the people. Nowhere was it so se- 
vere as in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, except, perhaps, in some parts of 
Sweden, where whole villages were 
depopulated,—for the Swedes are 
dreadfully addicted to the use of corn 
brandy. In Paris it was frightfully 
severe also. Now the French are 
unquestionably a sober people, but 
they drink sour wine; and that very 
far from being the pure juice of the 
grape. In the north of Germany, 
where malt liquor is the drink of the 
people, the cholera was less fatal 
than in the southern provinces of 
Austria and Hungary, where sour 
wine is drunk. In no part of the 
lobe did it commit so little ravage as 
in England, in a ratio with the num- 
ber of people attacked. This cir- 
cumstance may be attributed to the 
greater stamina and the greater 
power of resistance which a well-fed 
ntry presented to the enemy. 

f we proceed in our inquiries, we 
shall find that a man, feeding upon 
beer and a moderate allowance of 
meat, will do as much labour in one 
day as a Russian peasant who lives 
upon rye bread and whisky will do 
in three ; and if we take the average 
life of the English peasant, his powers 
in a ratio with his age, his progeny, 
&c., we shall find that he is, under 
all these circumstances, a more fa- 
voured individual than in any other 
country, except, perhaps, in those 
parts of Germany where the same ar- 
guments hold good. We believe, 
therefore, and we think we have ob- 
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servation in our fayour, that the use 
of malt liquor—we are not arguing 
its abuse —is highly beneficial to the 
system ; that it gives toneand strength 
to the muscular fibre; that life is 
not only prolonged, but more valua- 
ble by its use; that the offsprings of 
parents are healthier, and more 
easily reared; and that to assert 
that the labouring classes could do 
as well without it, is assuming hypo- 
thesis for fact. 

However praiseworthy, therefore, 
the efforts of those may be —and 
none can impugn their motives—who 
have waged war upon fermented li- 
quors, we think that they would 
eventually do more good, and be 
more likely to carry out their inten- 
tions farther, if hey would insert 
some saving clauses in favour of the 
grape and John Barleycorn. We 
cannot imagine that the English peo- 
ple can forego the use of malt liquor 
consistent with their nationality, 
and that, when they awake from this 
play which is now acting before 
them, they will say, with Christopher 
Sly, “And once again a cup of the 
smallest ale!” 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
increase of dyspeptic complaints has 
been very great of late years; and 
such hosts of these affections, if we 
may judge from medical records, 
were not to be found among the 
same class of people in the good old 
days when John Barleycorn reigned 
autocratically. This is due to that 
great change which has taken place 
in the march of society —to that 
restlessness of mind which has en- 
gendered so much uneasy feeling— 
that desire of “ going ahead,” which 
has pervaded all classes of people to 
such a degree, as to leave it a query 
whether any one class is particularly 
adapted to any one station in life. 
The excitement attendant upon that 
species of education, which has only 
taught so many to be what they are 
not, rather than what they are, has 
unhinged the lower orders. If hap- 
—_ be not compatible with pro- 

und ignorance, neither is it with 
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that on of dissatisfaction, disquiet- 
ude, disloyalty, which are the re- 
sult of having placed the means of 
education in the people’s way with- 
out securing to them its real ad- 
vantages. ‘Where is the yeoman 
with his twenty acres of land, his 
sons following the plough, his daugh- 
ters in the dairy or at the spinning- 
wheel ? Contented with their means, 
to them reward enough to tap the 
Christmas barrel, are they happier 
that they have quitted their sphere to 
be wrecked on a sea of adventures ? 

What has become of that good, 
faithful, and cherished class of ser- 
vants who lived and died in the ser- 
vices of those who made life easy to 
them, and provided for their old 
age? They are gone. Ascending 
higher in the scale, the same error 
has prevailed: none are satisfied 
with their condition, and all attempt 
to be what few alone can hope to be. 
“ Le mieux est UT ennemi du bien.” How 
many living witnesses of this pro- 
verb! Hence the anxiety which has 
preyed upon the mind, disqualifying 
it for all sober pursuit; hence the 
loss of the little all ; then the refuge 
to the gin-shop, to seek for tempo- 
rary oblivion; then disease, and 
slow death. Let those who give 
their time to the medical relief of the 
poor in this metropolis state their 
experience, and trace how great a 
proportion of the ills which present 
themselves is first due to moral 
causes, and they will bear testimony 
to the assertion, that there is a great 
lack of moral sobriety among the 
people, and that this must be cured 
before the hopes of the temperance- 
societies can be fully realised. Still 
it is a mighty good to accomplish, if, 
by voluntary submission to self- 
imposed laws, the temptations which 
still exist can be resisted ; and the ef- 
forts which well-disposed individuals 
are making, by self-privation, for the 
ood of the many, is not one of the 
east important of the changes which 
a few years have produced in s0+ 
ciety. 
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MILITARY TABLEAUX; OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON, 
SKETCHED IN THE MANNER OF CALLOT, 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 
No. V. 
THE POMERANIAN LANDWHER AT THE BATTLE OF DENNEWITZ. 


Ir is a curious fact, formerly stated 
in this Magazine, that the private 
soldiers of England, though taken 
from the humblest classes of society, 
and few in number when compared 
to the hundreds of thousands forced 
by conscriptions into the ranks of 
Continental armies, have yet sur- 
passed all foreigners as much in let- 
ters as in arms. We have several 
highly interesting books of military 
adventure written by private soldiers, 
and conveying vivid pictures of their 
habits, feelings, and opinions; as 
well as of the dangers and terrible 
hardships to which they are exposed 
in the field. No work of this Kind, 
deserving of notice, has been pro- 
duced by either French or Germans, 
for the memoir of the French Ser- 
jeant Guillemard is a poor and paltry 
fabrication; and though the Ger- 
mans have two works of military 
adventures edited by Goethe, even 
they were both written by soldiers 
who had served in the British army, 
and only convey to German readers 
pictures of English military life. 
This literary triumph of our country- 
men is not, indeed, likely to silence 
the liberal and patriotic persons who 
so constantly tefl us of the brutality 
of English soldiers ; but, as an esta- 
blished fact, it may be successfully 
urged by the unbiassed against the 
mere declamations of party orators. 
But if the merely professional 
soldiers of foreign armies have fur- 
nished no works of military adven- 
ture deserving of notice, the en- 
thusiastic volunteers who, in 1813, 
joined their country’s banner to 
rescue Germany from French op- 
ression, have been more liberal, and 
ave given us several highly inter- 
esting narratives, tending, in a strik- 
ing manner, to illustrate the gallant 
spirit which animated the patriot 
armies during the great War of Li- 
beration. Among the most interest- 
ing of these works, are Kretchmere’s 
Recollections of the War of Libera- 
tion, and Sprengel’s Scenes of the 
Campaign of 1813 and 1814. The 


first-named author served as lieu- 
tenant in the Pomeranian Landwher, 
and the second as a volunteer horse- 
man with the Brandenburg Hussars. 
Though both books are written by 
scholars and men of education, and 
indeed poets also, they neither of 
them pretend to give any detailed 
accounts of military operations, and 
only sketch scenes of personal ad- 
ventures in which the authors chanced 
to be engaged ; and pass “ from grave 
to gay, from serious to severe,” ac- 
cording to the ever-varying aspect 
of military life. Excepting the tinge 
and character these works derive 
from the spirit of the times which 
brought whole bands of volunteers, 
taken from all classes of society, into 
the ordinary ranks of war, and thus 
rendered the sayings and doings of 
the German troops less oe 
if we may so express it, than those 
of the regular soldiers of England, 
the volumes of which we propose 
giving a few extracts resemble Cap- 
tain Kinkaird’s Adventures in the Rifle 
Brigade more than any other com- 
position we could mention. 

And first of Kretchmere and his 
Pomeranian Landwher. 

Hostilities have just been resumed 
after the armistice of 1813; Napoleon 
is at Dresden, watching the motions 
of the grand allied army; Marshal 
M‘Donald is about to engage Blucher 
on the Katzbach ; Oudinot has been 
defeated at Gross-Beeren by Biilow 
and the Prussians. Ney is now sent 
to repair the misfortune, and issues 
accordingly from the entrenched 
camp of Wittenberg, with about 
70,000 men, directing his march on 
Berlin. Biilow again interposes, with 
his own and General Tauenzien’s 
corps, and this leads to the battle of 
Dennewitz, of which we must now 
allow our Pomeranian friend to give 
his own account. 

“ Early in the morning an aide-de- 
camp of the Crown Prince of Sweden” 
(the reader will recollect that Berna- 
dotte commanded the allied army of 
the north during the campaign of 
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1813) “ brought General Borstell an 
order to remain in observation before 
Wittenberg ; but the roar of artil- 
lery, which had for some time been 
heard in the direction of Dennewitz, 
was now gathering thick and fast 
upon the ear, and calling loudly upon 
us to hasten to the aid of our country- 
men. ‘ Tell his royal highness,’ said 
General Borstell to the staff-officer, 
‘that the battle is raging in the 
direction of Lower Gersdorff; there 
it is that the result must be decided, 
and there my duty calls me in con- 
uence.’” 
vents justified Borstell’s resolu- 
tion; but his answer shews the little 
harmony that existed between the 
allied troops and commanders during 
the early part of the campaign of 
1813, the total want of confidence 
reposed by the Prussians in Berna- 
dotte, as well as the low and dan- 
rous ebb to which subordination 
ad fallen in consequence: evils of 
which a skilful enemy might have 
taken the most fatal advantage. 

“ The order to march was instantly 
given, the soldiers were in the act of 
cooking, but no time was left to pre- 
pare, still less to enjoy the frugal 
meal; the soup was thrown away, and 
the half- boiled meat packed into 
camp-kettles, and the arms quickly 
grasped. Our course lay straight on, 
overstubble fields and broken ground, 
and almost always at a double-quick 
step, for every moment staff-officers 
were arriving and urging us to speed 
and increased exertion. The roar of 
artillery was every moment growing 
louder and louder, dust and perspira- 
tion had already disguised every 
countenance beneath impenetrable 
masks, when, about eleven o'clock, 
we found ourselves on the right of the 
line, and joined in the action. Our ar- 
rival tended greatly to revive the spi- 
rits of the other brigades of Biilow’s 
corps, no longer able to withstand 
the continued assault of such vastly 
superior foes. Before us we could see 
nothing, as the soldiers said, ‘ but the 
sky of the French; and we really 
perceived the enemy standing on 
several lines, while to retain an equal 
front with them we were obliged to 
bring not only our second line, but 
our reserve also into front line. The 
battle of Dennewitz certainly does 
the Prussian soldiers great honour, 
for the French were at least double 
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our number, as we had not more than 
40,000 men in the field. They were 
also superior to us in artillery; for our 
brigade had generally from twelve to 
twenty guns rattling at us, and could 
only reply with two 6-pounders that 
stood near our battalion, and with 
four other field-pieces posted some 
three battalions to our left; and, as 
stated, we fought without a reserve. 

“ At four o'clock in the afternoon 
the battle seemed, indeed, to be against 
us ; some of our corps began gradu- 
ally to fall back, and officers re- 
marked that victory was not to be 
achieved against such an overwhelm- 
ing superiority, and that the contest 
was only maintained till night should 
enable us to make good our retreat. 
We, therefore, resolved to keep well 
together during the darkness, and 
not to allow the retrogade move- 
ment to break into a wild and 
confused flight. It seemed, in- 
deed, impossible to effect any thing 
against the imposing masses of the 
enemy, and for ten French shots we 
could hardly count the report of a 
single Prussian gun. One of the 
field-pieces near us had been dis- 
mounted; and the sister, to conceal 
her affliction, perhaps, from public 
view, had discreetly retired. Our 
situation seemed gloomy and depress- 
ing beyond description, when a 
single quarter of an hour completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. 

** Clouds of dust were seen in rear 
of our right wing; they were oc- 
casioned by forty pieces of Russian 
and twelve pieces of Swedish artil- 
lery, that had outstripped the slow 
march of the crown prince’s army, 
and now arrived to our aid. Passing 
at a round trot through the intervals 
of our line, they unlimbered about 
a hundred yards in our front, and 
opened a fire that seemed to shake 
the very firmament. 

“ The French, who probably 
thought themselves already victori- 
ous, were as much depressed as we 
were elated by this unexpected 
change. Our spirits rose, indeed, to 
absolute wildness; the drums beat 
the charge —as far as I could lcarn, 
without any order,—the bugles 
sounded the advance, and the bands 
struck up : joy and cheerfulness were 
boundless and universal. Every man 
urged his neighbour forward ; ‘ Hur- 
rah! now we have them,’ was the 
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eneral cry, and on we pressed in 
God's name. Exhaus as our 
brigade was, the soldiers exerted their 
last breath in efforts to join the 
onset; and, as if by miracle, the 
French were totally overthrown. 
They tried to make a second stand, 
indeed, but the attempt was vain; 
they could no longer form, and, in 
the literal sense of the word, were 
completely run over indeed. To 
augment their misfortune, they lost 
their right line of retreat; they had 
come from Wittenberg, and were 
now thrown in upon the Torgau 
road; and hence the confusion in 
their baggage columns, that again 
impeded the movement of the troops. 
To all this were added the evils that 
now resulted from their having fought 
on two fronts,—the right wing facing 
the east, the rest of the army the 
north : the fugitives from both being 
thus thrown pell-mell in upon each 
other. As said, a short quarter of an 
hour, from the time when we thought 
every thing lost till we shouted vic- 
tory, made the whole difference. 

“ The gain of the battle has been 
ascribed to the aid of the Swedes and 
Russians; but, except the artillery 
already mentioned and a regiment of 
Swedish dragoons by which they 
were escorted, neither Swedes nor 
Russians were seen near the field; 
and though the guns certainly de- 
cided the result, it was the moral 
effect produced on the contending 
parties by their arrival, far more than 
any effect their fire could produce 
in so short a time, that turned the 
fate of battle. 

“The victory achieved, a vigorous 
pursuit commenced ; skirmishers were 
sent out, the cavalry rushed forward; 
even the Cossacks, who are never 
seen in battle but shrink away, no 
one knows how, now came out in 
swarms, even as if a bag of peas had 
been shaken out, and started after 
the flying enemy. At the head ofa 
party of skirmishers I was also or- 
dered to join the chase, and accom- 
pany two ssc of horse artillery 
and a detachment of the Pomeranian 


Hussars, sent on the same duty. 

“ As our battalion was principally 
exposed to the fire of artillery, taking 
no active part in the battle beyond 
repulsing some charges of lancers, I 
can have little to say of its leading 
features, and shall, therefore, content 
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myself with sketching a few scattered 
traits of too trivial a character to 
attract the notice of history. 

“ Tt seems to be a curious kind of 
military superstition which makes 
soldiers fancy that the possession of 
cards exposes them to danger in 
battle. They evidently look upon 
the devil’s books—and justly, per- 
haps—as real implements of Satan,— 
actual nets, by which, if found in 
their possession, the fiend can safel 
enthral them; for we no sooner too 
post in line, than the books of the 
four kings were seen fluttering in 
the wind in every direction, plainly 
marking the point on which we had 
come within range of the hostile shot. 
These kill-time leaves, that helped 
to shorten the idle hours of guards 
and bivouacs, were now cast away in 
all haste ; with a view, no doubt, of 
thus depriving the devil of his due. 

*“ Nor is this belief confined to the 
Prussians ; for, when we reached the 
ground on which our adversaries had 
stood, we found the field covered 
with Leipzig cards, which, for the 
same reason, had been as liberally 
sacrificed to Moloch. 

“ A howitzer shell fell in our bat- 
talion, burst the instant it touched 
the ground, and covered us with 
smoke and dust. When we had 
cleared our sight, we saw that four 
men of one section had been struck 
down. Three were dead, but the 
fourth sprang up unharmed, though 
the splinters of the shell had carried 
away his knapsack and pouch, and 
bent his musket. Pausing for a mo- 
ment, he looked strangely on the 
havoc around him; then seizing the 
— and musket of one of the slain, 

e ran like a madman, in total dis- 
regard of the calls of the officers, 
right on towards the enemy. In our 
front was a hostile battery of eight- 
teen or twenty guns; having arrived 
within two or three hundred yards 
of this rather formidable opponent 
for a single man, he halted, levelled 
his musket and fired; then calmly 
loaded again, took a deliberate aim, 
and fired a second, and afterwards a 
third shot ; and having thus cooled 
his wrath or courage, returned lei- 
surely to the battalion, saying only 
as he resumed his place in the ranks, 
‘The black fiend seize upon those 
rascals!’ The scene, of a single in- 
furiated individual, operating with 
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his musket against twenty pieces of 
artillery, was so extravagantly lu- 
dicrous, that though our position was 
fur from being a merry one, it was 
utterly impossible to refrain from 
laughing. I met the same man on 
following day rejoicing in the capture 
of a French knapsack, which had 
amply replaced the last one, for it 
contained, besides some linen, a silver 
watch, and several five-franc pieces. 
Of his attack on the battery he could 
give no account, saying, that he did 
not know what he was doing. 

“ One of our officers wun called 
extra Post, to distinguish him from a 
cousin of the same name called the 
ordinary Post, for both were sons of 
post-masters, — was a great admirer 
and decided follower of Schelling, and 
always carried a volume of the Na- 
tural Philosophy along with him. 
On this occasion the book was for- 
tunately thrust under the breast of 
his coat, where it was struck by a 
ball that passed half through the 
volume and remained fixed among 
the leaves, where its black mark 
seemed actually to have underlined 
the words, ‘ When God is with us, 
not a hair of our heads will be 
harmed.’ This strange circumstance 
rendered the book absolutely in- 
valuable to our comrade, who would 
not have parted with it for a thou- 
sand dollars. 

“ Well, the victory was achieved, 
and the skirmishers wild in pursuit 
of the vanquished. The field pre- 
sented, as usual, a terrible scene of 
ruin and havoc; every where stood 
guns, ammunition, carts, and bag- 
gage-wagons, abandoned by the flying 
enemy; every where the dead and 
dying strewed the ground; horses 
were running masterless across the 
plain, arms of all descriptions lying 
thick around. My skirmishers could 
with difficulty be prevented from 
examining the contents of the many 
knapsacks, that lay in their way: 
this necessarily delayed our progress, 
and kept me in constant driving and 
scolding. "When we, therefore, came 
to a baggage-wagon, which chanced 
to be loaded with officers’ portman- 
teaus, I promised that it colt be 
their prize, if they would engage 
not to meddle with any more knap- 
sacks. ‘The proposal being accepted, 
I left a non-commissioned officer 
and a private to guard the treasure 


till our return, but we were not 
destined to see it again ; for a party 
of Cossacks arriving during our ab- 
sence drove away my people, gave 
them a couple of shirts each, and 
carried off the rest of the booty, the 
wealth and splendour of which the 
dispossessed were loud in praising. 
But so it is in the world: we had 
deserved the prize; and those who 
had not heard the whistling of a 
single ball, carried it away from us. 
How often, indeed, do we not see 
men reap where they have not sown, 
while the deserving are passed over 
without reward or distinction.” The 
author might here have inserted the 
old French proverb, “ Les chevaux 
courent les bénéfices et les anes les 
attrappent.” 

“To our left,” continues the Po- 
meranian lieutenant, “lay a village 
which the enemy had occupied and 
proposed to defend, in order to cover 
their retreat ; but they had managed 
badly indeed, for, instead of taking 
post in the houses and behind the 
enclosures, they had placed a gun at 
the entrance of the hamlet and formed 
a square in the market-place. The 
hussars having turned the village to 
prevent escape, all the skirmishing 
swarms within reach commenced the 
onset. The first hurrah put us in 
possession of the gardens and enclo- 
sures, from which we began to fire 
into the closely formed mass of the 
enemy, who fought to great disad- 
vantage; for our own part, indeed, 
we suffered more from the fire of 
some Colberg Jiigers, who had taken 
post in a house opposite to us, and 
wounded two or three of our men, 
than from the French. Another 
hurrah and onrush made the enemy 
throw down their arms; those who 
attempted to fly were sabred by 
the hussars, most of the others were 
captured. I attempted to seize the 
standard, but an active Colberg rifle- 
man got the start of me and carried 
away the prize, for which he no 
doubt obtained the iron cross. At 
the moment of turning I perceived a 
French officer, who had got astride 
upon a wall in the good hope of 
escaping through the garden which 
it enclosed. ‘ Down, comrade, down,’ 
I cried, pointing my sword at his 
right foot. ‘Oh, let me go,’ he said, 
in a wretched and piteous tone. ‘ No, 
indeed,’ I replied, ‘my people are al- 
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ready in the garden, hussars surround 
the village, and flight is impossible ; 
down, therefore.’ ‘Oh, let me go,’ 
he continued ; ‘ what do you care for 
a poor fellow like mer’ ‘Not a 
rush, comrade,’ was my answer ; ‘ but 
down instantly, unless you wish your 
foot to taste a little cold iron.’ See- 
ing soldiers enter the garden, he now 
came down and offered me his watch 
and purse. Provoked by such insult- 
ing conduct, I pushed him away, tell- 
ing him that they must be a paltry 
set indeed who fancied even officers 
capable of plundering. ‘You had 
better keep your watch and purse,’ 
I continued, ‘ for you will want them 
on your journey to Siberia.’ A few 
minutes afterwards I heard him la- 
menting his fate in dolorous strains, 
for my people could not withstand 
the temptation of relieving him of 
his valuables. The fellow’s mi- 
serable bearing had so lowered 
him in my opinion, that I shut 
my eyes to the conduct of the sol- 
diers. 

“ But forward still, for the chase 
was still continued. A little beyond 
the village our parties came upon a 
small enclosed copse-wood, occupied 
by the French, who met two or three 
of our hurrahs with a steady fire. 
As other skirmishers were passing 
on each side, it was evident that the 
enemy would not be able to hold 
their ground very long; still it was 
painful to be thus detained and pre- 
vented from keeping on the aligne- 
ment with our countrymen. At last 
a French officer moved from the 
wood to observe our motions. A 
non-commissioned officer, the son of 
a forester, and who had been allowed 
to carry his old trusty rifle, seeing 
him within range, took a steady aim 
over the stump of a tree, fired, and 
the unhappy Frenchman fell to the 
ground. A hurrah was instantly 
shouted, and the enemy, now de- 
—_ of their leader, fled and 
eft us in possession of the post. 
When I came up to the officer, 
a tine-looking young grenadier was 
standing beside him; on _ seeing 
me he laid down his arms, said he 
surrendered himself a prisoner on 
purpose to attend on his wounded 
captain, one of the most deserving 
officers in the army, and requested 
permission to wait on him. The 


wounded man could have had no 
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better recommendation ; I expressed 
my regret to see him hurt, gave him 
in charge of two of my people, who 
were ordered to convey him safely to 
the best hospital station within reach, 
and then, wishing him a speedy re- 
covery, I hastened to follow my 
skirmishers. 

“On the morning after the battle, 
I had already forgot the names of 
the soldiers sent on this duty, but 
concluded, of course, that they had 
rejoined the battalion; when, how- 
ever, we came to muster and found 
two men absent, for whom none of 
their comrades could account, I con- 
cluded that they had been killed, and 
returned them accordingly. Seven 
days afterwards, when we were en- 
camped near Schweinitz, the two 
dead men suddenly reappeared, and 
in high glee and with smiling faces 
again reported themselves. ‘ What, 
lads,’ I said, ‘have you risen from 
the dead?’ ‘The Lord preserve us ; 
you sent us away with the wounded 
‘renchman, and we took good care 
of him as you desired.’ ‘ What, then, 
have you done with him? ‘ Why 
we found an empty wagon from the 
Uker-mark, and having placed him 
in it, we conveyed him through by- 
roads to Berlin as the best hospital 
station we could think of. We 
dressed his wound at every rill and 
fountain we came to, and never lost 
sight of him till we got him fairly to 
the capital. And he rewarded us 
right Reodenmaly for our trouble.’ 
‘And where, you blockheads, did you 
take him to at Berlin?’ I inquired. 
* Oh, we took him to the command- 
ant, with your compliments, saying 
you had sent his excellency some- 
thing new, a wounded Frenchman 
from Dennewitz.’ ‘And what was 
the commandant’s answer ?’ was my 
next inquiry, for the high function- 
ary was not distinguished for great 
politeness. ‘That we would rather 
not repeat,’ said the soldiers, in their 
awkward way. ‘Out with it, lads,’ I 
continued, ‘1 shall not be angry with 
you whatever he may have said.’ 
* Well, then, since you order us,’ re- 
joined the boldest of these foolish 
fellows, ‘he laughed outright and in- 
quired who you were, and when we 
expressed some surprise at his not 
knowing Lieutenant Kretchmere of 
ours, he desired us to give his best 
compliments to our lieutenant and 
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hoped that he was only foolish and 
not altogether mad.’ 

“May fortune enable every good 
soldier to pass as pleasant a night 
after a well-fought field, as I passed 
after the battle of Dennewitz! We 
had followed the French till night 
set in, when, finding a thick wood in 
our front, we came to a halt. The 
artillery, having sent a few shot rust- 
ling among the trees in the direction 
by which the French had retired, 
took their departure; the hussars, 
after galloping forward some hun- 
dred yards, and seeing nothing in the 
dark, followed the same example, 
leaving us, wearied and exhausted as 
we were, to the care of Fortune, who 
treated us far better than the most 
sanguine could have anticipated. 

“I candidly confess that, sur- 
rounded by darkness, I knew not 
how to find my way, for during the 
pon the direction of our march 

ad been completely iost. Watch- 
fires were seen in all quarters, but it 
was impossible to tell which were 
French and which Prussian. We 
were besides completely exhausted, 
had marched and fought the whole 
day without tasting a morsel of food, 
and though our spirits were still good, 
extravagantly high indeed, we re- 
solved to halt, and wait for daylight 
on the conquered ground we then 
stood. Near us were artillery-wa~ 
gons, which the enemy had aban- 
doned, and in which we found a num- 
ber of portfires; these we placed in 
the ground and lighted, and havin 
then ordered the retreat to sound, 
commenced singing the well-known 
song of the day, 


‘ Frenchmen, have ye learned to feel 
The force and might of Prussian steel ?” 


in which the whole of the party 
joined most cordially. 

“ Attracted by the light of the port- 
fires, a number of skirmishers, who, 
like ourselves, were straggling over 
the field, and too tired to seek through 
the darkness for their respective corps, 
joined our party, which soon amount- 
ed to nearly three hundred men and 
four officers. Thus strengthened we 
held a council of war, which deter- 
mined that our best plan was to re- 
main quiet till morning should throw 
light on our position. Though an 
old fence furnished us with an abund- 
ance of fuel, there seemed little chance 


of our finding means to still the crav- 
ings of hunger, which, now that ex- 
citement was allayed, became ex- 
tremely troublesome; but, as the 
a says, ‘ when need is greatest, 

elp is nearest,’ and so it proved 
here. 

“ Some stragglers attracted by the 
light of our fires, joined us at this 
very moment driving before them a 
whole flock of sheep, which they had 
found on the field; these were in- 
stantly slaughtered, all declaring that 
fortune, which had favoured us so 
far, would assuredly not let us want 
bread. And we were right again, for 
some of our men, in wandering about 
the field, reported that they had seen 
a number of wagons at no great 
distance. By the aid of our portfires 
they were immediately examined, and 
contained what hungry soldiers might 
deem absolute treasures. The first 
were commissariat wagons that had 
belonged to the Saxons and were 
found to contain an ample supply of 
bread, rice, biscuit, and brandy. 

“ Shouts of joy hailed this splendid 
discovery, but did not satisfy our cu- 
riosity, awaked by such brilliant suc- 
cess. On farther search we found 
the hospital stores belonging to an 
Italian division, which had only a few 
days before arrived from Alessan- 
dria: the medicines and pill-boxes 
we gave to the wind, but turned the 
blankets and coverlids to good ac- 
count. Nor did fortune stop here, 
for, with the baggage of Marshal 
Regnier’s corps, we found the mar- 
shal’s own sumpter-wagon, admir- 
ably stored with every thing that 
hungry gentlemen could require. 
Wine, liqueurs, spirits, pasties, cold 
meat, preserves, bread, biscuits, sugar, 
coffee, were all in abundance and of 
the very best quality ; the very plates 
and dishes were left for our service, 
the silver plate was alone wanting, 
and this, if not saved to his excellen- 
cy, was at least lost to us. 

“The revelry now commenced in 
good earnest, the soldiers had an 
abundance of every thing, though I 
took the precaution to deal out the 
brandy in moderate rations. For 
the officers and a party of volunteer 
Jiigers, a cloth was spread on the 
grass, where, after an excellent meal, 
we made the marshal’s wine circulate 
right freely; we drank the king’s 
health with all the honours, then 
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followed toasts in honour of our vic- 
torious commanders, mirth and jollity 

owing every moment louder and 

ouder. Nor were they out of place: 

we had brought life and limb safely 
out of a fiercely fought battle, had 
achieved a great and glorious victory, 
and now, after the fiery exertions of 
the day, Fortune presented us with a 
banquet such as rarely falls to the 
lot of martial men, and, most rarely 
of all, at the close of a stern and 
stubborn fight. 

“ Our boisterous mirth and spark- 
ling fire brought even enemies to our 
bivouacs, for a dozen of wounded and 
half-starved Frenchmen, who had 
been concealed about the field, came 
in and sued for relief and protection. 
Nor did they sue in vain, victory had 
allayed all hostile feeling ; we fed the 
hungry, made beds and raised tents 
for the wounded ; but had next morn- 
ing the grief to find that two of the 
latter had, notwithstanding our care, 
expired during the night. They had 
probably bled to death, as we had no 
means of properly bandaging their 
wounds. 

“ Daylight found our Prussian 
py all safe after our revel, though 

regret to say we had been very 
improvident ; we were evidently 
nearest the enemy, and had so com- 
pletely forgot our military calling 
and actual position, that we had not 
posted a single guard or sentinel to 

ive the alarm in case of danger ! 
mamer fortunate, two victories had 
still left us very young soldiers. 
With the earliest dawn came staff- 
officers, who pointed out to the strag- 
glers and detached parties the posi- 
tion of their respective corps. Of 
the French nothing more was to be 
seen; but even our army had fallen 
into great confusion, and on the 
morning after the battle the head- 
quarters of General Tauenzien’s di- 
vision, which had fought on the ex- 
treme left, found itself behind Gene- 
ral Borstell’s brigade, which formed 
the farthest right! The aspect of the 
battle-field was even more appalling 
than it had been on the evening be- 
fore. Here stood guns, there lay 
broken and plundered-out wagons, 
maimed horses were limping about in 
all directions, others, though fright- 
fully mutilated, were still striving to 
graze, wounded soldiers of every na- 
tion yet covered the field, imploring 
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aid, many of them imploring even 
death ; and the slain, now stripped, 
displayed their disfigured, torn, and 
lacerated bodies in naked and fright- 
ful hideousness; it was a sight to 
make the very heart sick. 

“ The battle of Dennewitz follow- 
ing so soon on the victory of Gross- 
Beeren, gave us not only confidence, 
the most essential quality that sol- 
diers can bring into the field, but 
supplied many of our wants also. 
None of our officers had baggage- 
horses ; some, indeed, had little bag- 
gage to carry, and here we found a 
good supply of both; and, for my 
own part, the blankets taken out of 
the Alessandria hospital wagon, 
served me to the very end of the 
war. Nor was this all, our band had 
hitherto consisted only of a few town 
musicians, whom we had brought 
from home along with us; but in the 
battle we had taken nearly a whole 
Saxon battalion, and their very fine 
band volunteered to join our regi- 
ment, rather than undertake a jour- 
—> Siberia.” 

he circumstance that the ill-dis- 
ciplined and half-organised Landwher 
corps of which we have here spoken 
achieved the victories of Gross-Beeren 
and Dennewitz, and struck the first 
decisive blows for the recovery of 
German freedom, lost in 1806 by the 
best-drilled and most highly organ- 
ised army in Europe, leads us to wind 
up this paper with a few remarks on 
military affairs in general. It would, 
of course, be as foolish to ascribe the 
defeat of Jena, sketched in the first 
of these “ Tableaux,” to the high dis- 
cipline of the vanquished, as the suc- 
cess of Dennewitz and Gross-Beeren, 
to the imperfect discipline of the 
Landwher ; but as the Prussians were 
equally brave on both occasions, the 
very different results, both completely 
at variance with what tacticians would 
have expected, shew that there are 
things not yet dreamed of in military 
philosophy ; that drill and pipe-clay 
are as insufficient to bind the wings 
of Fortune as the “ Ca-ira” of the 
republic or the “ Vive [Empereur” 
and rich dotations of the empire, 
though we certainly deem the last 
much better than the first. 

In writing on military subjects it 
is not only impossible to follow the 
good Horatian maxim and plunge at 
once in medias res, we cannot eyen 
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in at the beginning, but must go 
back and examine, not only the 
sources of the strange phenomena of 
which we have to speak, but the ve 
soil in which they take their rise. te 
is well known that the members of 
all professions, civil or military, 
learned or unlearned, continue, as a 
body, to uphold and admire profes- 
sional customs and practices long af- 
ter the progress of general improve- 
ment has condemned them, and this 
to an extent that an examination of 
professional histories can alone render 
credible. What has in all ages been 
the fate of the master spirits who 
strove to forward the cause of human 
improvement against the tide of ex- 
isting error or prejudice, is sufficientl 
attested by every page of history. It 
is attested by the fate of the divine 
founder of our faith, by the death of 
Socrates, “the personification of all 
virtue ;” by the dungeon of “ starry 
Galileo,” the exile of Tycho-Brahe ; 
by the flaming fagots that consumed 
Hass and Savanorola; by far more 
instances than we can record here, 
where we have only brought forward 
great events to illustrate the trifles of 
which we have to speak, to shew that 
envy, prejudice, and the meaner 
passions of men, are pretty nearly the 
same in all times. We are told that 
the mother of the first child inocu- 
lated for the small-pox feared to leave 
the room even for a moment, under 
the impression that the medical men 
who were watching the progress of 
the cure, would murder the infant in 
their fury. The story may be a 
fabrication, but whether true or false 
it shews what is thought of the rooted 
prejudices of professional men. 

In England, the Admiralty rejected 
the paddle-wheel steam-boat invented 
by Mr. Bell, declaring that “ it could 
be of no use in navigation.” At 
Paris, the minister of marine, and the 
commission of naval officers to whom 
Fulton afterwards submitted the 
same invention, gave a similar deci- 
sion; Napoleon, then first consul, 
declaring that the inventor was only 
4 charlatanand adventurer. Darwin, 
who was not a naval man, had given 
a different opinion some years be- 
fore, when he said,— 

“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam, 
afar 

Drive the slow barge, and whirl the ra- 
pid car.” 


And a thousand steam-vessels now 
navigating the waters of the globe 
shew that the poet was right, and 
that the men of professional ex- 
perience were wrong. 

A Scottish clergyman, lately de- 
ceased, submitted the first percussion 
caps to the Ordnance Board as far 
back as the year 1806—before the 
Peninsular war, therefore ; and, hav- 
ing been allowed to make several 
trials and experiments at his own ex- 
pense, was told, very politely, no 
doubt, that the invention was not 
applicable to military purposes. Thir- 
ty years afterwards, and about twenty 
years after every sportsman in the 
empire was provided with percussion 
caps, the military authorities deigned, 
at last, to turn their attention to the 
subject, and are now adopting an in- 
vention that, if introduced during 
the war, might, by rendering fire- 
arms more efficient have saved the 
lives of a number of British sol- 
diers. En passant, the clergy seem 
to beat martial men at their own 
trade; for a monk invented gun- 
powder, and a minister of the Kirk, 
percussion caps. To balance the ac- 
count, however, a soldier invented 
the art of printing, and helped school-. 
masters over the stile, the latter, if 
we believe a recent military writer, 
having never made a single step of 
progress, “ except by holding on at 
the skirts of the soldier's coat.” 

But if the soldier has aided the 
cause of general knowledge, he has 
certainly not been selfish, for he has 
done little in favour of his own pro- 
fession; and it may be doubted whe- 
ther military science has made a sin- 

le step of progress since the time of 
‘rederick At the close of the 
war, the British army, the most suc- 
cessful of all, retained the exact sys- 
tem of tactics introduced by that 
monarch ; and the changes and im- 
provements since made relate only to 
matters of detail too trifling to be 
taken into account. Improved roads, 
extended cultivation, the augmented 
revenues of governments, the French 
conscription, which placed a bound- 
less supply of human material at the 
disposal of imperial and republican 
commanders, and enabled them to 
purchase success at any price, and 
to carry on war in the Goth and 
Vandal style, effected great changes, 
but no improyement in science. 
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The system of tactics—elementary 
tem let us say,—the very foun- 
tion of the science of war, re- 

mained the same as under Frede- 
rick II.; but the tactical machine 
was differently applied; and this 
difference of application was decidedly 
a deviation from just scientific prin- 
ciple. Common sense would make it 
elear to civilians as well as to sol- 
diers, that heavy masses of infantry, 
whether twelve or twenty-four deep, 
when only the two front ranks could 
use their arms, and while hundreds 
of pieces of artillery already covered 
every position, were modes of forma- 
tion that nothing but a total indif- 
ference to human life, and a bound- 
less command of human material, 
could ever have suggested. 

With the cavalry things were not 
better. Speed and impulse consti- 
tute the principal strength of the ca- 
valry, and the sword is its only real 
weapon. In the armies of Chas. XII. 
and Frederick II., the only armies in 
which cavalry action seems to have 
been fully understood, it was a fixed 
rule that the cavalry should never 
receive an attack at the halt, but 
should meet the enemy at full speed, 
sword in hand. Fire-arms were ne- 
ver allowed to be used except in 
skirmishing. The Revolution war 
changed this also. The French ca- 
valry were, like the infantry, formed 
in masses. Bad horsemen, and 
mounted on bad horses, speed and 
impulse were qualities altogether fo- 
reign to them; and they resorted al- 
most as often to the use of fire-arms 
as to that of the sword, and only be- 
came formidable by the gallantry of 
the men, and the unsparing manner 
which, owing to the boundless re- 
sources of France and its tributary 
countries, they were hurled forward 
against the enemy. Biilow, himself 
a cavalry officer, tells us that he saw 
at Versailles—the French school of 
cavalry—the best part of a squadron 
overthrown in attempting to clear a 
ditch, not four feet in breadth ! 

And yet we often hear these 
things spoken of'as a new and greatly 
improved science; for military spe- 
culators, forgetting that “ brave men 
have been before Agamemnon,” are 
exceedingly fond of appealing to the 
practice of any successful commander 
under whom they may have served 


as the ne plus wltra of all perfection: 
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they denounce theorists as little bet- 
ter than heretics, and theory itself— 
the foundation of every practice that 
has yet existed under the sun, as a 
sort of mumbo jumbo, that, if capable 
of ignition, should be consigned to 
the flames with all possible speed. 

In all professions reformers are as- 
sailed. ‘The first reformers of church 
abuses were condemned and thrown 
into the flames as enemies of God 
and religion; and though the stake 
and the fagot have not been called in 
to uphold the excellence of any parti- 
cular system of military organisation, 
the inclination to use such mild and 
unanswerable arguments, have not 
been wanting; nor has there ever 
been any deficiency of ready accusers 
willing to declare a military theorist 
and reformer an enemy to the pro- 
fession, and, above all to the gene- 
rals and commanders-in-chief for the 
time being. If listened to, such an 
accuser would express himself thus 
to a superior, “Is it not evident, 
general, that this theorist, or pre- 
tended reformer, is a disappointed 
man, influenced by envious and ma- 
lignant feelings; or, how could he 
presume to perceive what has escaped 
your sagacity? Had these new- 
fangled opinions been just, your ex- 
cellency would have seen and carried 
them into effect long ago; and in 
military matters it 1s evidently a 
punishable offence for an inferior to 
discover what his superior had not 
observed. An officer must nail mind 
and intellect down to existing regu- 
lations, and never presume to think 
on professional subjects. All these 
projectors of improvements have li- 
terally the impertinence to suppose 
themselves cleverer than your ex- 
cellency.” 

Repeated insinuations of this na- 
ture will at times produce effect 
on ordinary, and always on fee- 
ble minds ; for it is only long service 
that can bring military men to the 
head of their profession ; and we can 
well understand that even the wise, 
the brave, the enlightened, should 
gradually become strongly biassed, 
prejudiced, perhaps, in favour ol 
practices which had led them on to 
rank, honour, and distinction: they 
would not be men of mere earthly 
mould were it otherwise. Thus 
opinions adopted in early life, merely 
because they chanced to be the opl- 
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nions of the day, often become too 
firmly fixed by years to be shaken 
by demonstration ; and, as there can 
be no individual practice in military 
matters as there is in other profes- 
sions, as all military regulations must 
necessarily emanate from the highest 
authority, we can understand why 
military science should have remained 
stationary, while all others have 
made such rapid progress. Marshal 
Saxe said it would require “ a cen- 
tury of beating to dispel the military 

rejudices of his time.” The Prince 
e Liens expresses himself still more 
strongly on the subject. And Folard, 
in his letter to Augustus, king of 
Poland, complains of the fate of mi- 
litary writers ; who, “ owing to envy, 
or other causes, are always,” he says, 
“exposed to the hatred of superiors.” 
In France, all military authors who 
presumed to write in a style that did 
not accord with the views of existing 
authorities were prosecuted ; and, in 
Germany, some were actually thrown 
into prison. The Prince de Ligne, 
one of the ablest men of his time, 
was set aside at the breaking out of 
the Revolution war, at the very mo- 
ment when able men were wanted, 
and when men of the most absolute 
mediocrity, the mere followers of the 
etpr school, were placed at the 
ead of armies. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who was defeated at Jena, and 
General Mack, who surrendered him- 
self and his army at Ulm, were 
among the most decided enemies of 
the unfortunate Bilow, a tactical 
writer of high abilities whose works 
excited great attention at the time. 
In England, we never persecute di- 
rectly, at least; though, as we shall 
see presently, the system of purchas- 
ing promotion necessarily checks all 
professional application or attention 
to professional subjects, leaving any 
prejudice that may spring up ample 
time and opportunity to take a firm 
hold on military opinion. 

Let us now, after this long pro- 
legomena, “begin with the begin- 
ning.” 
To judge from their history, both 
ancient and modern, it is evident that 
men are a very pugnacious set,— 
their annals being little more than a 
record of battles and bloodshed. It 
isin vain to look for any period of 
peace on which the eye of humanity 
Cal repose with satisfaction, and from 


earliest times down to our own little 
Scinde and Chinese wars, to the 
French razees in Africa, the Rus- 
sian campaigns in Circassia, and the 
American exterminating expeditions 
against the Indians; to say nothing 
of a certain little civil war carried on, 
with a few intervals of breathing 
time, for the last twenty-five years in 
Spain, we constantly find men wield- 
ing deadly arms against their fellow- 
men. These things prove but too 
clearly that war forms an important 
part of human affairs, and will pro- 
bably continue to do so till the ar- 
rival of the millennium, or the return 
of the golden age, shall expel fraud, 
injustice, treachery, the love of 
_— conquest, and aggression, from 
this our globe, on which they have 
long been so completely domesticated, 
as evidently to fancy themselves per- 
fectly at home. We pray fervently 
for that happy time, especially for 
the golden age, as a modicum of that 
pleasant metal, would tend greatly to 
the improvement of our own indi- 
vidual condition ; but, till these hap- 
py times shall arrive, it will be well 
to pay some attention to military af- 
fairs; for a country brought by its 
colonies and position into contact 
with many barbarous as well as ci- 
vilised nations,— the latter more hos- 
tile and dangerous than the former, 
— obliged to maintain military forces 
along a chain of posts extending from 
distant China to the farthest lakes of 
Upper Canada, must at all times be 
ready to take the field in any, or, in- 
deed, in all, quarters of the globe ; 
must prepare soldiers to contend as 
well against the wild horsemen of 
Lahore as against the stealthy rifle- 
men of America, or the drilled and 
disciplined troops of France and 
Russia. 

That our present system of mili- 
tary organisation is absolute per- 
fection cannot be doubted, if, shutting 
our eyes to the arguments of its up- 
holders, we believe only their asser- 
tions. Setting aside some ten years 
of disaster at the commencement of 
the last great French war; an un- 
pleasant succession of “ untoward 
events,” during our short American 
contest, and some certain adventure 
at Cabul, where a disciplined army 
was destroyed by an Affghan rabble, 
we have been victorious in an end- 
less succession of battles and combats, 
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and have achieved triumphs un- 
equalled, perhaps, in the annals of 
the world. But, true as this is, it 
does not follow that our system, or 
the old Prussian system of Fre- 
derick II., is therefore absolutely 
perfect. Our soldiers possessed, and 
still possess, we trust, “their bravery 
of centuries,” as Napoleon expressed 
it; we are, also, a cool, collected, and, 
if some say we are not a bright- 
headed, certainly a clear-headed, 
people,—qualities of the highest value 
in a military point of view ; so that 
we may fairly, and without any great 
presumption, ascribe our victories to 
the merit of our officers, soldiers, and 
commanders, instead of ascribing any 
portion of the merit to our system of 
tactics; especially so, as our van- 
quished enemies followed exactly the 
same system;—their training and 
mode of application being even in- 
ferior to our own. We are fully 
entitled to say, therefore, that our 
victories were gained in spite of our 
feeble system, instead of being gained 
by its aid; for when we compare 
some of the matchless deeds of daring 
achieved by our countrymen on the 
land as well as on the ocean, the ter- 
rible difficulties they had to over- 
come in boarding expeditions, and in 
the storming of the Spanish for- 
tresses, it must be confessed that the 
loss inflicted on enemies vanquished 
in open field was often strangely in- 
significant, not much superior, in- 
deed, to that of the conquerors. 

At Vimeira, 16,000 British defeated 
12,000 French, and only killed and 
wounded 2000 of the vanquished. 
Now, it is evident, that could the 
battle have been fought with plain 
fisticuffs, the more numerous and 
generally stronger and more athletic 
British would have so pounded the 
enemy, that the latter could not 
have prevented their advance to Lis- 
bon, or extorted a convention of Cin- 
tra from the victors. The loss in- 
flicted on the vanquished in the bat- 
tles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Pampe- 
luna, Orthez, &c. &c., was in no 
greater proportion: the defeated ar- 
mies were never destroyed, as in an- 
cient times, and the soldiers van- 

uished on one occasion had to be 
ought and vanquished over and 
over again. At Canne, on the con- 
trary, 45,000 Carthaginians stretched 
upwards of 60,000 Romans on the 
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field in little more than three hours’ 
time. And the 20,000 bold, robust, 
and skilful yeomen of England, who 
out of the 30,000 present alone 
fought at Cressy, required hardly 
that space of time to strike down 
40,000 of their adversaries. Now, if 
any thing approaching to such re- 
sults had taken place at Fuentes 
d’Onore, or Salamanca, would an- 
other battle have been fought in 
Spain? But we manage things dif- 
ferently now. According to the pre- 
sent system, whole days of fighting 
are often required to carry a mere 
— or maintain a battle-field. 
ntire campaigns elapse before an 
army is destroyed; and even then 
more men perish from want, toil, 
sickness, and the thousand evils at- 
tendant on protracted military ope- 
rations, than by the weapons of the 
foe. Thousands fall by the sword; 
but tens of thousands perish inglo- 
riously by —— and disease. 

Some will think that this happens 
because both armies are equally skil- 
ful, and, like skilful fencers, foil 
each other's efforts ; but this is “lea- 
ther and prunella;” for there is no 
such thing as parrying a well-aimed 
musket-shot. ‘The cause of the slow 
and insufficient action of musket-and- 
bayonet armed infantry, compared to 
the prompt and terrible execution 
achieved occasionally by men differ- 
ently armed, arises, on the contrary, 
from the want of skill of modem 
soldiers, and their inefficient arming 
and training. 

To speak of infantry only, as they 
form the strength of armies, espe- 
cially of British auxiliary armies, 
which, owing to our insular position, 
are comparatively weak in cavalry. 

The infantry soldier, then, is armed 
with a heavy musket, substantially 
made, no doubt, but clumsy and un- 
wieldy, and which he is never taught 
to use as a firelock, for what is called 
target practice is not worth men- 
tioning. He is so bad a shot, there- 
fore, that, as calculation shews, only 
one shot in four hundred tells. If 
we suppose this estimate erroncous, 
and say that one shot in a hundred 
tells, and this is certainly far above 
the mark, it still leaves it clear that 
the action of modern infantry is s0 
slow and inefficient, as to give ample 
time and verge enough for active, 
bold, and well-trained men to strike 
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in upon them with efficient arms of 
hand-to-hand combat. As to bay- 
onets, they are fit only to write 

tic prose and prosaic verse about, 
their fiercest champions having been 
unable to shew that they killed or 
wounded 100 men during the whole 
course of our last great French and 
American wars; a fact that needs no 
comment, for it is the melancholy 
object of weapons of war to strike 
down resisting foes, and those which, 
during years of strife, never effected 
this object, though wielded by gallant 
men and trained soldiers, must be 
considered totally worthless. And 
so they have proved whenever chance 
has brought them into contact with 
well-wielded swords. No regularly 
trained and disciplined infantry has 
used the sword, or lance, since the 
introduction of the musket-and-bayo- 
net system of tactics, so that the 
value of that system has never been 
tried against disciplined bands of 
swordsmen or spearmen; and from 
contests against undisciplined troops 
no just inference can be drawn, be- 
cause they could not strike home 
collectedly and in a compact body, 
for it is only discipline and organisa- 
tion that can enable masses to act thus 
together. 

he tacticians have, therefore, had 
it all their own way, and have boasted 
loudly enough of their system when 
they have chanced to defeat undis- 
ciplined mobs, who knew not how to 
combine their efforts, and who, though 
exposed, perhaps, to death in the 
mass, only rushed forward in small, 
isolated parties, certain to be defeated 
in detail, and to terrify, by their fate 
and flight, the rest of the tumultuous 
host. It has happened, however, 
that, owing to some wild system of 
national tactics, chance made the un- 
disciplined swordsmen strike home in 
a body against disciplined musketeers ; 
and, on all such occasions, we find 
that the trained soldiers were com- 
pletely overthrown, and always with 
great loss. At Killicrankie, for in- 
stance, 1800 Highlanders, fighting 
against vastly superior numbers, 
overthrew the British infantry in less 
than half-an-hour, killing and wound- 
ing as many adversaries in that brief 
eh of time, as - 16,000 British, 

ting against only 12,000 French, 
killed and wounded at Vimeira. 
And many other instances to the 


same effect might be quoted from 
our former civil wars, as well as 
from the Russian and Turkish wars. 
But then we shall be told that 
bayonets, if they have effected nothing 
during our great European and Ame- 
rican contests, have always been pre- 
sent, ready, in reserve, to win the 
field, if the fire of the musket 
should fail to achieve victory. It is 
not, perhaps, saying much for wea- 
pons of war that they remained in 
reserve, unstained by blood, during a 
twenty-five years’ contest, in which 
all parties sustained sufficient re- 
verses to make them call their best 
reserves into action. Such a plea 
amounts to a full confession, in fact, 
that modern infantry act only by 
their fire; hand-to-hand combats, 
though constantly boasted of, bein 
totally unknown. Perhaps, we shall 
be told that it is enough for troops 
to win battles, above all, such splen- 
did battles as those we have gained, 
to — the efficiency of their arms 
and training; but we can by no 
means subscribe to this proposition 
till it is shewn that the battles were 
gained at the least possible loss to the 
victors; and this the tacticians will 
not even pretend to say, and onl 
appeal to results, which often tell 
both ways, and never to fixed and 
intelligible principles. The extent 
of modern infantry training goes no 
further than to bring the soldier into 
action, but does not teach him how 
to fight. Skill in arms, athletic and 
strengthening exercises, are unknown 
in the military training of the modern 
soldier ; by the aid of drill and pipe- 
clay, he becomes a well-dressed auto- 
maton, a bad shot, and nothing more. 
Such a system of training we look 
upon as far beneath the martial qua- 
lities we claim for the people of these 
islands, qualities which their daunt- 
less conduct in so many stern fields 
has shewn them to possess. It con- 
fines the soldier's exertions to distant 
fighting, often sanguinary from long- 
continued firing, rarely very decisive, 
and never attended with such prompt 
and exterminating results as those 
which have followed in successful 
hand-to-hand combats, and such as 
soldiers, endowed with the best mar- 
tial qualities, should always strive to 
achieve. All who are acquainted 
with military history know how for- 
midable undisciplined Turks and 
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Highlanders proved themselves in 
elose Sueiatohile they yet retained 
their wild systems of national tactics ; 
we know, in like manner, and from 
some unpleasant experience, indeed, 
how skilful the Americans are as 
marksmen in distant fight, and we 
should like to see British infantry 
adding to their high discipline and 
matchless courage, the former skill of 
the Highlanders in close combat, and 
that of the Americans in distant 
fight; and, considering the incom- 
parable qualities of our soldiers, we 
see not the least reason why such 

roficiency in arms should not be 
fally attained. How the action of 
the musket should be combined with 
that of the lance, or sword, is a 
purely professional question, which 
cannot be discussed here ; it is enough 
for our purpose to know that, from 
Folard and Marshal Saxe down to 
our own time, all tactical writers, who 
have touched upon the subject, have 
deemed it, not only practicable, but 
aT easy. 

For the present we must close these 
speculations, though at a future time 
we may, perhaps, resume the martial 
topic, and offer some remarks on the 
system of selling military rank, a 
system we look upon as fraught with 
countless evils, and unredeemed by a 
single national or professional benefit. 
That it is, and will be upheld by all 
the influence of the aristocracy of 
wealth and birth, whether Whig or 
Tory, need not be doubted, for 
there are few gentlemen in parlia- 
ment who have not friends, con- 
nexions, or near relations, anxious 
to purchase rank ; but though such 
aid may support it for a time 
against a few paper pellets like 
the present, we feel very confident 
that it must soon sink beneath the 
weight of its own infamy, and of the 
stain which it casts on the fair fame 
and honour of the country. The 
practice of selling, for mere money, 
stern military command over free- 
born men, without even the slightest 
previous examination of the qualifi- 
cations of the purchasers, is worth 
only of the age of darkness in whic 
it arose, and can hardly be expected 
to hold its ground in an age which 
boasts, at least, some respect for civi- 
lisation and humanity. The blame 
of this practice rests entirely with 
the country, which has alone the 
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power to abolish, and yet continues 
to maintain it. The military au- 
thorities are powerless in the case, 
and have only to administer the sys. 
tem such as it is; and the upright 
and honourable manner in which it 
has always been administered in our 
time has, indeed, tended to redeem it 
as much as it could be redeemed. 
The present state of military lite- 
rature in this country, which is at so 
low an ebb, that we have not in our 
language a single known work on 
strategy, on the higher branches of 
professional sciences, indeed, can only, 
we think, be ascribed to the system 
of purchase which makes money, and 
not merit, the ladder of preferment. 
This total neglect of professional lite- 
rature proves too clearly, we suspect, 
that, in the mass, military men care 
little about professional science, fully 
conscious, indeed, that money and 
interest can alone ensure professional 
advancement. We who write care 
little, indeed, for mere volumes, and 
hold a head full of dead-letter know- 
ledge to be about as needless in war, 
as a pouch full of blank-cartridge 
would be; but we do know, and so 
does every person of ordinary capa- 
city, that, with equal qualities, a man 
of cultivated mind, and whose atten- 
tion has been turned to professional 
subjects, is worth a score of the illi- 
terate, however wealthy they may be. 
One of the great evils of such a 
system is the league which envy and 
dulness necessarily form against all 
merit and ability, not elevated to 
rank by wealth, fortune, or influence; 
for it is an admitted maxim that the 
injured are invariably hated by those 
who are directly, or indirectly, the 
cause of the injury inflicted; the 
truly generous, the high of heart and 
high of mind, who compose, of course, 
but portions of all societies, forming 
the only exceptions to the worthy fol- 
lowers of the yellow flag. If, then, 
this maxim is as well founded as most 
writers confess, it follows, as a corol- 
lary, that merit and talents are, when 
unsupported by wealth or influence, 
more detrimental than beneficial to 
the possessor ; a state of affairs that 
easily accounts for our want of mili- 
tary literature, and our ignorance 
even of the many able military works 
published of late years on the Con- 
tinent. Not that any direct hostility 
to military science can be ascribed 
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either to the government or the mili- 
tary authorities; we have no doubt 
that the reverse is the case. The 
depressed state of our literature re- 
sults, as shewn, from the nature of 
our military institutions. Govern- 
ment use no active efforts to remedy 
the evil, and the military authorities 
have not the power, supposing that 
received opinion, fixed ideas, rooted 
by attachment to long-established 
practices, had left them the inclina- 
tion; for, even at the Horse Guards, 
men, however brave, honourable, and 
intelligent, are, after all, only men. 

We know very well that, like the 
members of other professions, soldiers 
have frequently defended their pro- 
fessional institutions against the at- 
tacks of innovating speculators. As 
far as we have seen, the pleading 
advanced in defence of the military in- 
stitutions of our own time and country 
has been feeble almost beyond belief; 
and though this proves nothing, for 
a good cause may be badly advocated, 
it cannot fail to suggest the inquiry, 
why, if the cause was good, able 
advocates were found wanting. Of 
the violence and vulgarity which 
have too often marked this military 
pleading in support of existing mili- 
tary views, it is needless to say much, 
for every person knows that vulgarity 
never redeemed bad reasoning, and 
was never employed where good ar- 
guments could be found. Dulness, 
envy, and wounded vanity, alone re- 
sort to vulgar language, which never 
fails, indeed, to recoil on the authors 
themselves, and on the journalists 
who insert their compositions; for 
there is nothing worth saying in a 
professional controversy, that cannot 
be said in a polite and courteous 
style, nor can the opinion of any one 
be worth recording who cannot state 
it in such a manner. In these dis- 
cussions all deviation from perfect 
politeness is not only at variance with 
the spirit of a gentlemanlike pro- 
fession, but doubly so with the lofty 
and gallant feeling that ought at all 
times to guide the conduct of mili- 
tary men. 

Professional zeal is a laudable and 
honourable quality, but must, like 
all other zeal, be properly directed ; 
and efforts made to stifle the progress 
of truth by vulgar tirades against 
critical examinations of professional 


institutions, will never meet with any 
applause beyond what envy and ma- 
lignity can bestow. From field-mar- 
shals to subalterns, every rank of 
the British army contains men of the 
highest talents, genius, and informa- 
tion; and such men know very well 
that no profession under the sun has 
attained absolute perfection, that all 
are, consequently, open to improve- 
ment, and that the exploded follies of 
all have, in their time, been defended 
with as much zeal as pertinacity. The 
fiery champions of the military things 
that be, should recollect that, in the 
memory of yet living witnesses, sol- 
diers, men intended for feats of 
strength and exercise, had their hair 
filled with powder and pomatum, and 
frizzled with hot curling-irons,—a 
rocess that, as we know from yet 
iving military surgeons, often led to 
severe pains in the head ;—that the 
said soldiers, the men intended for 
deeds of strength and exercise, were 
dressed in white pipe-clayed breeches, 
so tight that they could hardly move 
their limbs, and had, besides, long, 
black gaiters, buttoned up to the 
knee, and which it required an end- 
less time to fix round the well-pinched 
leg. And, last, not least, gentlemen 
should recollect the small cocked-hat, 
so small, indeed, as to have no hold 
on the well-powdered head it was 
intended to shelter, and was, there- 
fore, obliged to be tied with a string 
beneath the queue! And the mem- 
bers of a profession which tolerated 
follies so extravagant, and which, it 
might be thought, the eye could de- 
tect without the least effort of the 
mind, should not deem military fa- 
shions and practices absolutely infal- 
lible. That the monstrosities here 
specified have been abolished is very 
true; but, not to speak here of bear- 
skin caps for ae ! and infantry, 
of dog-collar stocks, and various 
other &c. that yet remain, they were 
defended in their time, and only done 
away with after they had, for the 
best part of a century, inflicted tor- 
ture on the unfortunate soldiers. 
May the golden ladder of pro- 
motion, which deprives the country 
of the best talents of its officers, as 
well as the pipe-clay system of tactics, 
which renders unavailing the noblest 
qualities of British soldiers, soon fol- 
low to the tomb of all the Capulets! 
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A LEGEND OF FLORENCE. 


*« T turn from living looks, the cold, the dull, 
To any trace of thee, the lost, the beautiful.”..T. K, Hervey. 


Ir was evening, and the young Do- 
minico Corradi, son of the first gold- 
smith in all Florence, sat silently in 
his father’s workshop, busily intent 
upon some new design, which he 
worked out with a grace and facility 
that argued well of greater triumphs 
in future years. But the boy, dearly 
as he loved his art, liked the free 
air and the sunset hour even better 
still, and it was this which had pre- 
served the bright look of healthful 
vigour which lighted up his glowing 
cheek, and broad, expansive brow, or 
flashed in the dark lustre of his glit- 
tering eyes. And it would be well 
if in this his example was more ge- 
nerally followed by the eager aspirant 
after fame. The glorious youth of 
every age who toil, and toil, and die 
at last with the prize almost within 
their grasp! What if a few hours 
be stolen away from a task which is 
to win for us an immortality of fame, 
and devoted to the keeping alive of 
those gentler, holier sympathies of 
earth, which alone tends to happi- 
ness ?—those roses of human life, with- 
out the blending of which the laurel 
were a dreary plant indeed. It is 
something to be great, it is every 
thing to be beloved. The spirit is 
mighty, but the temple wherein it 
lives and burns must be also cared 
for, lest it wT suddenly, and both 
are extinguished. 

It may be, that while we fling aside 
our studies, and go forth from amid 
our own bright creations into a world 
scarcely less bright for the good and 
pure of heart,—while we love, and 
sympathise, and pity, and enjoy, and 
lay up treasures of affection which 
death alone can wither, and not even 
that destroy,—while we sleep and 
dream of those dear to us, and wake 
to the sound of their gladsome 
voices — our fellow-students toil on 
at their lonely and glorious tasks 
by the ent lamp and the 
pale dawn of day. They pass 
us, and look back exultingly, with 
pale, bright faces,— they press 
on—they dazzle us like a meteor, 


gleam, and are gone! While, years 
afterwards, the less rash and enthu- 
siastic, but no less persevering com- 
panions of their boyhood, pass with a 
firm, healthful step, although, it may 
be, a tearful eye, by the thousand 
graves of the gifted and early taken, 
which lie scattered around, and 
proudly seize the wreath that in their 
eagerness they would not allow them- 
selves time to win. But to our tale. 

Dominico, wise in his young love 
of liberty, half lingeringly laid aside 
his unfinished design, and, sweeping 
back the hair from his high brow, 
went forth from that dark workshop 
into the city, and then away, like a 
bird let loose, to the open plains 
beyond, which the sun was bathing 
in a flood of golden light, so that 
earth seemed scarcely less beautiful 
than the heavens; hoping to return 
with a clearer intellect and a holier 
love to his task. No fear that he 
then wants idea or energy for its 
completion. 

As we have said, it was a glorious 
evening, and Dominico, who, in addi- 
tion to his other acquirements, was 
something of a painter, experienced 
the full power of its loveliness, catch- 
ing many a lingering tint which was 
destined to live again in after years 
through the might of his genius. Sud- 
denly he was aroused from his trance 
of — by a low sob of uncon- 
trollable anguish, and, advancing 
gently in the direction from whence 
the sound proceeded, he saw a young 
girl sitting by a broken fountain, 
weaving a chaplet of wild flowers, 
upon which her tears fell like rain. 
A cloud of raven hair completely 
obscured the features of the fair 
mourner, but the symmetry of her 
slight and girlish figure was con- 
spicuous even in that simple peasant’s 
dress. The young artist was touched 
by her deep sorrow, and, advancing 
yet nearer, said, gently,— 

“ Why do you weep, my child?” 

The girl looked up suddenly at 
the sound of his voice, and even 
Dominico, whose life had been one 
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long dream of the beautiful, started 
at the fair and radiant face which 
met his. Oh! the world of love, 
and joy, and faith, which slumbered 
in the bright depths of those dark 
blue eyes! Oh! the white, dazzling 
brow, and lips, the — smiles 
which sorrow itself could scarcel 

subdue. It was one of those April 
countenances that we sometimes meet 
with, whose glad sunshine is never 
utterly clouded, but breaks forth in 
eye or lip, a type of the sweet and 
a spirit within. And yet, after 
all, Dominico was right, she was but 
a child in heart, and little more in 
years. The artist sat down by her, 
and repeated his question, receiving 
the Sioninn sad and brief reply,— 

“ T am alone in the world.’ 

And then, won by his kind voice 
and manner, and the sympathy en- 
gendered by the proximity of their 
ages, she told him how she had lost 
father, mother, and brothers, one 
after the other, and was now weaving 
a chaplet for the grave of the last 
beloved. And they mingled their 
tears together. 

“ What is your name, mia cara ?” 
asked Dominico, at length. 

“ Chiara.” 

“ Mine is Dominico Corradi, per- 
haps you may have heard it before ?” 

“ No,” said the girl, simply. How 
should she ? 

“ Well, it matters not, it will one 
day be better known. And now, 
my sweet Chiara, listen tome. You 
have no brother, and I no sister, 
although I have often wished for 
one. Let us henceforth be brother 
and sister!” 

Tt was a wild thought, but some- 
how it did not seem so to that deso- 
late girl, for she put her small white 
hand into his with a sweet confidence, 
and a half smile of wondering joy. 
And after a time they arose up, and 
went together to place the fragrant 
offering she had prepared upon the 
deceased Francesco's grave, and vow 
over it always to love and trust the 
young artist Dominico Corradi, as 
she had done him while he lived ; 
only praying Heaven, with tears, that 
this newly found brother might be 
longer spared to her. 


“ Oh! ifthe dead are permitted to 


see what passes on earth, how glad 

he will be that I have gained so kind 

a friend!” said Chiara, turning her 
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glistening eyes towards her youthful 
companion, who looked somewhat 
thoughtful, although none the less 
happy ; but he was wiser in the 
wor z s wisdom than her, and, there- 
fore, that look of care. And yet the 
girl was right ; if spirit-eyes can also 
read the human heart, Francesco 
might have rejoiced for her without 
trembling. 

She told him that she had for some 
time earned her own living by weav- 
ing wreaths and coronals for various 
shrines and chapels, and did not fear 
want; it was the loneliness of her 
lot that had made her weep, the want 
of some kindred spirit. “ But now,” 
said she, “I shall never be sad again. 
And yet it is strange, too!” And it 
is strange how youth makes new 
friendships in an hour, which riper 
years take months to kindle into 
equal fervour, and laughs out joy- 
ously, with the very tears of a recent 
sorrow undried upon their glowing 
cheeks. They — at length, at 
the entrance to her humble abode. 

“You will come soon,” said Chiara, 
timidly —“ very soon, lest I think all 
that is past is but a bright dream.” 

“ Fear not, sweet sister!” And, 
as the door closed upon her retreating 
form, he noticed, for the first time, 
that it was dusk. 

That evening the design still re- 
mained unfinished, while the Signor 
Corradi chid his son for wasting so 
many hours sketching, or attempting 
to sketch, the mere outline of a face 
which, if the truth must be told, 
even in that state was full of a mar- 
vellous beauty ; for he was anxious 
that he should continue to pursue the 
calling of his forefathers, in which 
he had already evinced much skill. 
But it was no use contending against 
Fate, in whose unalterable records 
the name of the future painter was 
already graven in characters of gold. 

The following evening beheld Do- 
minico Corradi once more at Chiara’s 
humble dwelling, which was but 

orly and scantily furnished; but 
it mattered not, since he saw only 
the fair deity of the place herself, as 
she arose from her graceful tasks to 
bid him welcome. 

“T was just fearing that you would 
not come,” said the girl, with inno- 
cent frankness. 

“ Then you have not quite learned 
to trust me yet, Chiara ?” 

oO 
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“ Yes, from this hour!” and she 
extended her hand smilingly, in 
ae of their renewed agreement, 
which the young artist vowed in his 
heart never to give her cause to re- 

t of. After all, he was worthy to 
eS wel and loved, so she soon 
learned to love him. 

Chiara could not go out that night, 
for she had to finish a festoon of 
flowers which was to decorate at 
dawn the shrine of the Virgin, so 
Dominico sat down at her feet, and 
aided the task by singling out the ones 
she required, and holding them ready 
for her hand; thus all went on 
happily enough, uatil the boy, in 
sportive wilfulness, did more harm 
toon good, and was punished i 
a shower of fragrant blossoms, whic 
hung most picturesquely among his 
dark curls; then weary of laughin 
they grew grave again, and the wor 
was finished at length only just in 
time for the messenger who came for 
it. 

Dominico arose hastily, and co- 
loured beneath the keen glance of 
the monk, but his companion only 
smiled, and, in answer to his in- 
quiring look, said, with a sweet calm- 
ness that never dreamt of harm,— 

“ My brother, holy father !” 

” Wh y, methought your brothers 
were both dead ?” 

“ Ah! but the saints have sent me 
another to fill their place. Is it not 
80, Dominico ?” 

The young artist lifted up his large 
eyes, as if to read on the venerable 
countenance of the monk what he 
thought, but answered not. 

“ Now I think of it,” said Father 
Paulo, turning to Chiara, “ you may 
as well bring the flowers yourself to- 
morrow morning to the chapel, and 
I will receive them from you. Does 
your road lay my way, Giguee Do- 
minico ?” 

The tone, although mild, was al- 
most a command, and, not venturing 
to disobey it, the artist arose up and 
departed with a somewhat briefer 
leave-taking with his fair companion 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. While the girl, as before, bid 
him be sure and come again soon. 

That night Dominico Corradi went 
home very thoughtful, for he feared 
that the brief dream of his young 
life had passed away for ever, and 
yet could not but allow that the old 
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man was right. He would speak to 
Chiara, too; perhaps convey her 
away where they might never meet 

in, for he had threatened some- 
thing of the sort; or at any rate 
destroy the sweet confiding trust 
with which she now beheld him. 
And then dropping to sleep amid 
these melancholy reflections, he 
dreamt that he lay once again at her 
feet, smothered in flowers, while she 
clapped her little hands, and laughed 
out joyously at what she had done; 
or sat with her by the broken foun- 
tain, and taught her how to love him. 

The following morning the artist 
arose with the dawn, and went and 
hid himself among the trees in the 
road through which he knew Chiara 
must pass on her return from the 
chapel. Nor had he to wait long; 
but, as he had feared, the bounding 
footstep was hushed, and she averted 
her face and wept bitterly as she 
walked. Dominico’s heart was like- 
wise full to bursting ; for these tears, 
this wild grief, he fancied were for 
him ; and, unable to restrain himself, 
let the consequences be what they 
may, bounded from his concealment 
and stood by her side, while the girl 
uttered a sudden cry of joy. 

* Blessed be the saints!” exclaimed 
she, “ there is still one left to love 
me !” 

“ Ay, for ever and ever! 
why these tears, my Chiara ?” 

“Oh! have I not cause to weep ? 
he has been like a father to me ever 
since my owndied. It wasso sudden, 
too! Why, last night how well he 
seemed ; and now when I went to 
the chapel this morning, according 
to his commands, they told me he 
was dead !” 

“ Dead!” repeated the boy, turn- 
ing fearfully pale. “ Father Paulo 
dead »” 


But 


Yes; they found him, it seems, 
cold and motionless upon his knees, 
as though he had died in the very 


act of prayer. But you were wit 
him after we parted yester-evening: 
tell me all he said to you; his last 
living words, perhaps, on earth? 
Dominico, do you hear me ?” 

The artist answered vaguely, with 
white lips, for he was strongly moved. 

“ Nay, you are ill!” said the girl, 
gazing at him with a sad tenderness. 
“Do not you too die, and leave me 
all alone !” 
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“ No, no, dearest! it is past now; 
and weep not so hopelessly, my 
Chiara, for the good Father Paulo 
yet looks down and guards you from 

eaven !” 

She was easily comforted, and the 
artist went home to his tasks with a 
thoughtful brow. There is a sacred 
responsibility in feeling that we are 
the all in all of one human heart, 
which should, and does for the most 
part, make us holier and wiser, that 
we may the better fulfil the sweet 
duties it enjoins. 

Weeks and months glided on, 
during which Dominico advanced 
steadily in his profession, glancing 
aside from its daily routine every 
now and then to paint some fugitive 
pieces, or take the likeness of those 
who visited the workshop, which be- 
came the wonder and admiration of 
all who saw them, and raised strange 
doubts in the mind of the Signor 
Corradi as to whether he did right 
in attempting to chain down that 
gifted spirit to any one branch of 
art; although Dominico’s acknow- 
ledged skill in the difficult craft of 
his forefathers seemed almost to 
justify him in so doing. While a 
thousand little comforts and luxuries, 
the produce of the youth's industry, 
found their way to the cheerful 
abode of his beautiful sister, as he 
still continued to call her, although 

rfectly aware of the deeper and 

olier love which was growing up in 
his heart, and which was one of the 
principal incentives to his genius, 
too well did Dominico know the 
stern pride of his family, to venture 
to solicit their consent to his marriage 
with the young garland-maker, and 
he was, therefore, content for the pre- 
sent to enshrine her in his affections 
as the prize of the day to come — 
a sweet guerdon for years of toil— 
far dearer than fame itself to him. 
And yet, after all, it was the happiest 

riod of his life, great and gifted as 

e afterwards became; and that to 
which amid all his triumphs he looked 
lingeringly back in after-years, and 
would willingly have sacrificed all 
his newly acquired honours to pur- 
chase again one day or even hour of it. 

About this time Dominico em- 
ployed his leisure hours in taking 
Chiara’s portrait ; and what a source 
of amusement it was for both! the 
girl springing up every moment from 
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the attitude in which her artist-lover 
had placed her, to come and peep 
over his shoulder, to see how he was 
getting on, vowing, with simple nai- 
veté, that she was sure she could not 
be half so beautiful as that picture! 
Perhaps it was a mere maidenly de- 
vice to hear how eloquently he could 
discourse on such a theme. But, at 
any rate, we are sure of this, that if 
Chiara prided herself at all upon her 
loveliness, it was only that he might 
well be proud of her. After all, in 
spite of Dominico’s cautions, and her 
own vain efforts to look grave, the 
artist painted her with a smile so 
bright upon her lips, and in her dark 
glad eyes, that one could scarcely 
gaze upon it without feeling joyous 
too, from very sympathy. His bro- 
thers, David and Benedetto, fell 
straight into love with it, as well 
they might; and even the Signor 
Corradi himself forgot to chide, and 
admitted that it was exquisitely beau- 
tiful. 

“ Of course,” said he, “ "tis a fancy 
sketch ; no woman was ever in reality 
so radiantly lovely !” 

Dominico smiled. 

“ By the saints !” exclaimed Bene- 
detto, “ could I meet with such an 
one, I would marry her to-morrow !” 

“Tf she were a fit match for a 
Corradi, but not else,” replied: David, 
who inherited all his father’s pride. 

“ Pshaw! the aristocracy of beau- 
ty levels all distinctions of rank !” 

And Dominico felt sure, from 
that hour, that when the time came 
in which all must be known, he 
should at least find a friend and ad- 
vocate in his bold and fearless bro- 
ther Benedetto. 

Knowing what a worshipper of na- 
ture Dominico had been from his 
very boyhood, when he had loved to 
steal away from the unfinished task 
to meet her in her own wild haunts, 
upon the hill, or by the sea-shore, 
his frequent absence from home ex- 
cited neither surprise nor suspicion. 
While to Chiara the sunset-hour was 
ever the brightest in the whole day, 
since it never failed to bring her dear 
brother, with his kind voice and merry 
smile; and then they roamed, hand 
in hand, together in the sweet twi- 
light, by the banks of the Arno, 
laying a thousand bright plans for 
the future; or sans aloud in the 
gladsomeness of their young hearts 
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until the very échoes vibrated to its 
music: and all of a — they 
w grave again, grave almost to 
ieee Chiara fad a re- 
called to mind how all that had 
ever loved her, or that she had 
loved, had passed away from earth ; 
and fancied that he, the last and 
cleverest, was looking pale on that 
wan light, and clinging closer to 
his side, would ask gently, “If he 
were sure he was not ill?” praying 
Heaven to spare him to her love. Or, 
with the sweet superstition which is 
apt to steal over us at such times, 
gather omens from the clouds and 
stars, which had a strange power to 
sadden or delight, according to the 
different moods which shaped out 
their vague significations. And then 
— it was an old tale—the artist for- 
got his ambition, and wished they 
had a home in one of those bright, 
uiet stars, and might abide together 
or ever! 

“But why not here—here on 
earth ?” said the girl simply ; “ those 
far-off worlds cannot surely be 
brighter than our own ?” 

Poor child! what a lesson of con- 
tentment might be learned of thy 
sweet philosophy. Only a garland- 
maker, earning thy daily bread, and 
that oftentimes but scantily, and yet 
so joyous, so happy! But no won- 
der, for thou art good, and pure of 
heart ; thou lovest, and art beloved. 
Therein lay the spell; the sunshine 
from within that would make its own 
temple in a wilderness! 

Dominico did not attempt to an- 
swer her; but was none the happier 
for being the wiser of the two. 

About this time there was a grand 
festival given to all the aristocracy 
of Florence; and so careful were 
they to exclude the canaille, that 
tickets were only to be obtained with 
the greatest difficulty, and at an 
enormous expense. It happened, 
however, that a certain countess, 
whose portrait Dominico had lately 
taken in a style which did no more 
than justice to her regal beauty, was 
so delighted with it and herself, that 
she rewarded the young artist with a 
couple of those magic cards, by means 
of which he might pass in unques- 
tioned with a friend ; the very fact of 
his possessing them being a sufficient 
guarantee of his right of entrée. And 
the wild idea occurred to him all of 
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a sudden, that he would take Chiara 
—poor Chiara! How surprised and 
pleased she would be, and there was 
no fear of his meeting any of his fa- 
mily there. 

The girl was quite as delighted as 
he had anticipated, only a little 
frightened; and then, woman-like, 
her first thought was of her dress,— 
for it was much the same in those 
by-gone days as in the present time. 

* You will not need much orna- 
ment,” said Dominico; “ you who 
are so beautiful! A simple white 
dress, and some flowers in your hair, 
will do very well ; that wreath, for in- 
stance, which you have just finished.” 

Chiara placed it lightly on her 
forehead, amid her glossy curls ; and, 
as she stood thus, a new and bright 
idea flashed suddenly on the mind 
of the artist; and with him it was 
but to conceive and execute. 

“ Fear not these proud Florentine 
dames,” said he; “for my little 
Chiara shall outshine them all!” 

“In your eyes, perhaps,” replied 
the girl, meekly; “and that is hap- 
piness enough for me.” 

That night Dominico quitted her 
earlier than usual, bearing away the 
wreath snatched playfully from her 
fair brow in his bosom. But when 
he had come to his lonely workshop, 
and, carefully fastening the door, 
took it out, and placed it before him, 
behold every flower had withered ! 
Was it an omen? A cold chill 
crept to the heart of that young art- 
ist as he gazed, followed by a smile at 
his own wild fears. 

*“ No matter,” murmured he, “I 
will make her instead a wreath that 
shall never fade!” And Dominico 
sat up at his task until dawn. 

Chiara, too, was busy all the next 
day ; but she laid aside her feminine 
employment when he entered at his 
usual hour, and detected in a mo- 
ment, with the quick eye of affection, 
the somewhat paler hue which want 
of rest had imparted to his counte- 
nance. 

“You are ill,” said she, parting 
back the hair from his brow with her 
white fingers; “now I know you 
are! or have toiled too hard, and are 
weary, perhaps ?” 

“ Only such weariness as one smile 
of yours has at all times power to 
chase away, my Chiara!” 

“As ifone could smile? Why I 
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can but weep through fear of losing 
ou!” 

“ Nay, it is not so bad as that; I 
have only the headach.” And as 
Chiara bound cool flower-wreaths 
about his burning temples, whisper- 
ing the while sweet words which 
soothed him even more, it is no won- 
der the artist soon forgot his weari- 
ness, or that the evening should close, 
as usual, in joyous merriment. 

The girl shewed Dominico her 
nearly finished dress, white, as he 
had suggested, and graceful from its 
very simplicity to the eye of a paint- 
er; and mentioned that she had 
thought of trimming it with a bor- 
dering of leaves; but he proposed 
one of narrow silver instead, as being 
more suited to so gorgeous an assem- 
blage, promising to bring her the 
materials the following evening. 

“ But will that not be too grand 
for me?” asked his companion, hesi- 
tatingly. 

The youth was about to answer 
proudly, “Can any thing be too 
grand for the future bride of Domi- 
nico Corradi?” but he checked him- 
self, and added, instead, “for my 
sweet sister!” And then, cheered 
by her smiles and her love, went 
back again to his lonely workshop, 
to toil at his mysterious task till 
morning. 

The long-expected night arrived 
at length, and the stately palazzo and 
adjoining ones, in wad the fes- 
tival was held, were early thronged 
with all the beauty and aristocracy 
of Florence. What flashing eyes, 
what noble forms were there! ‘The 
pride and reserve of high rank flung 
aside with the consciousness that 
here at least no plebeian upstart 
would venture to intrude within the 
charmed circle of patrician exclusive- 
ness. The broad marble staircase, 
the magnificent suite of apartments, 
the cool flower-wreathed balconies, 
the moonlit terraces sloping down 
towards the Arno, were all thronged 
with a living crowd. While lamps, 
and bright jewels, and brighter eyes, 
outshone the very stars themselves! 
Suddenly, there was a suppressed 
murmur of many voices, a quick 
rushacross the vast entrance-hall and 
wide staircase, around which those 
who had just arrived, or awaited 
friends whom they feared to miss in 
the throng, yet bagel. And at 
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that magic door, which opened only 
at the talismanic touch of power and 
high rank, _—e a fair young face 
of such wondrous beauty, that we 
verily believe, had no ticket been 
forthcoming, they would not have 
dared oppose her entrance. It was 
like a peri at the gates of Paradise, 
= away her dazzled eyes, and 
yet half smiling with the joyous an- 
ticipation of coming bliss. 

The porter took the cards, but in 
his wonder and admiration forgot to 
look at the name they bore, and it 
being afterwards impossible to single 
them out from amid a thousand 
others, was unable to satisfy the re- 
peated inquiries he received on the 
subject, as to the name of the young 
stranger, who meanwhile passed on 
with a light step, leaning upon the 
arm of her companion. She wore a 
floating robe of snowy muslin, bor- 
dered with silver, a girdle of the same 
encircling her slender waist; while 
upon her white and radiant brow 
there glistened a wreath or garland 
of finely wrought silver, of exquisite 
workmanship and design, the very 
first which had yet appeared of those 
singularly graceful ornaments, which 
afterwards became so fashionable 
among the Florentine ladies. And 
how pure and beautiful it looked! 
the white foliage amid the dark hair, 
which now shadowed and now re- 
vealed its elaborate and fairy-like 
covering. The wearer, in her un- 
conscious loveliness, moving among 
them like a bright and joyous spirit ! 
How the artist—the lover must have 
exulted on that night! 

The ladies pressed round them as 
they passed along in order to gain a 
nearer view of the silver wreath, that 
they might have one made of a simi- 
lar pattern ; while the young cavaliers 
thought only of admiring the sweet 
girlish face which shone beneath like 
a sunbeam. And Chiara herself, 
wild with wonder and delight, dazzled 
by the new splendour which met her 
glance whichever way it tnrned, now 
clapped her white hands in uncon- 
trollable joy, or laughed aloud for 
very glee! and at length grew 
strangely weary, while Dominico, 
alarmed by her increasing paleness, 
bore her through the crowd to a re- 
mote seat on a far-off balcony, and, 
hanging over her with passionate 
fondness, watched the bright flush 
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steal gradually back to lip and cheek, 
half because she felt that gaze upon 


er. 

“Tt is like a dream!” said the girl 
at length. 

The artist thought so too, and half 
dreaded to awaken from it. 

“Tt must be a beautiful world, 
Dominico!” she continued, quick] 
adding, “ that is, if the loved are wit 
us; but not else!” 

Ay, therein lay the spell, without 
which that gay scene would have 
been a weary thing indeed, simpl 
because one may not weep at suc 
times, but must needs smile though 
the heart break. 

Dominico could restrain himself no 
longer, and sinking at her feet, his 
passionate words, mingled with the 
far-off strains of sweet music, fell 
pleasantly on her ear. And yet the 
artist, could he have read her inno- 
cent thoughts, would have been but 
half satisfied. “Lover or brother,” 
reasoned Chiara, “what signifies so 
we never part again!” and then they 
laid a thousand wild plans for the 
future—a future which, for one at 
least, was not to be! heedless alike 
of the place and hour, or the quick 
flight of time, so that the halls were 
nearly deserted when they again is- 
sued forth, and passing with a droop- 
ing head and burning cheek among 
the remaining loiterers, Chiara was 
seen no more! 

It soon got about that Dominico 
Corradi was the fortunate inventor 
of the chaste and beautiful ornaments 
which were causing such a sensation 
among his fair countrywomen, and 
his workshop was daily thronged by 
a host of bright-eyed petitioners, who, 
if they recognised the young artist 
who had, together with his myste- 
rious and lovely companion, gained 
admission within the charmed circle 
in which they had chosen to entrench 
themselves, were careful to keep both 
his and their own secret. hile 
from that time he was known only 
in his native city by the name of 
Ghirlandajo in honour of his grace- 
ful invention, a name which he after- 
wards immortalised. 

But she—the peri, the star and 
wonder of all Florence! the betrothed 
of its favourite artist! where is the 
young Chiara now? Pale and mar- 

le-like she sits by the open case- 


ment of her little dwelling, and, 
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looking abroad upon the sunny 
plains beyond, weeps that she 
must leave so fair a world; and, 
more than all, Dominico. She had 
caught cold upon that festival night, 
and now the doom was slowly work- 
ing out—the fatal doom which had 
left her the last of her race. “How 
sad a thing,” says oneof our sweetest 
poets, “that love and death should 
dwell in the same world !” 

Before her lay the silver garland 
which every now and then she took 
up with forced playfulness, it may be 
to hide a deeper feeling, and placed 
once again upon her pale brow; 
but it had become all too heavy, and 
only mocked the faded face beneath, 
and putting it aside she wept like a 
child. And yet she was thankful to 
be the first taken, and trusted that 
years hence Dominico would forget 

er and be happy. And so alter- 
nately lamenting or soothing his still 
wilder grief, the beautiful and be- 
loved passed away from earth, leay- 
ing no trace behind, save in one 
lonely heart, which was for a time 
well-nigh broken at her loss. 

Soon after this Ghirlandajo, for 
by that name only was he henceforth 
known to the world, quitted his pro- 
fession for one which he had always 
loved a thousand times better, and 
became a painter; quickly rising to 
be the first and most celebrated of 
the age in which he lived, Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti himself being one 
of his pupils! But was he happy ? 
Heaven Seas. After all, he was 
but a man, and we, as writing a true 
history, are bound to confess that, 
like ninety-nine out of a hundred 
do in such cases, he married again, 
and—no, he did not forget her, that 
were impossible, or ever experience 
once more the pure and ardent af- 
fections of boyhood; but passed 
through life most likely, as those 
must who marry aught but a first 
love (and how few they are!), and 
was at least contented. Vascori 
terms him “ the idol of his fellow- 
citizens!” but we have no evidence 
to shew that he did not sometimes 
turn aside, even in the midst of his 
brightest triumphs, to weep for her 
whom he had once hoped would have 
shared them with him. Certain it is 
that one sweet girlish face may 
be traced, under different aspects, 
throughout some of his noblest works. 
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While in the Sasseti chapel, in the 
church of the Holy Trinity, repre- 
senting the life of St. Francis in a 
series of pictures full of feeling and 
dramatic power, the monks instantly 
recognised the unforgotten features of 
Father Paulo, and yet the artist had 
seen him but once ; but the memor 
of that night, which had hallowed all 
his youth, was graven for ever upon 
his heart ! 

Evidences of Ghirlandajo's won- 
derful genius are still to be found in 
the well-known and magnificent 
frescoes in the choir of Santa Maria 
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Novella, and im the Florence and 
Munich galleries, and the museum 
at Berlin; or on the smiling brows of 
his fair and noble countrywomen to 
this day, as they flit through the 
festive dance in their white radiant 
coronets, like creatures of a dream ; 
without perhaps bestowing a single 
thought on the artist who invented, 
or the maiden who first wore, one of 
those magic wreaths, but never held 
up her sweet head again! Such, 
however, as we have told it, is the 
legend of “ In Gurrtanpaso.” 


A FINE DAY IN PICCADILLY. 


THERE was no such pate as Picca- 
dilly when old John Stow was 
“stitching up” his Survey. Mr. 
Higgins the tailor was not then born, 
and the happy inventor of a pickadill 
was a thing unknown. Would to 
Heaven that it had been other- 
wise ; and that Higgins had existed 
500, not 200 years ago; or that 
Stow had lived after Higgins (not 
before him), so that he might have 
seen the place Piccadilly in all 
its glory, and done full justice to 
Mr. Higgins and his shears. How 
old Stow would have descanted upon 
dress in his Piccadilly perambulation! 
He had left a pickadill in words, and 
traced the descendant of his fellow- 
tailor through several generations 
down to the present Sir Samuel 
Higgins, and his son’s marriage into 
the house of Sir Frederick Thesiger. 
No Mr. Dyce would have had to 
dispute with Messrs. Collier and 
Knight on what our old dramatists 
meant by a pickadill, for old Stow’s 
language is at all times clear and un- 
mistakeable. Cockneys themselves 
had ceased to wonder, and all amaze- 
ment had been confined to country 
bumpkins, American arrivals, and 
Continental tourists. 

“ And who is Higgins?” our rea- 
ders will naturally ask, “ and what, 
Mr. Author, was or is a pickadill ? 


‘* A pickadil,” says Blount, “ is that 
round hem, or the several divisions set 
together about the skirt of a garment or 
other thing ; also a kinde of stiff collar, 


made in fashion of a band. Hence, per- 
haps, the famous ordinary near St, 
James’s called Pickadilly, took denomi- 
nation, because it was then the outmost, 
or skirt-house of the suburbs, that way. 
Others say it took name from this, that 
one Higgins, a tailor, who built it, got 
most of his estate by pickadilles, which, 
in the last age, were much worn in Eng. 
land.” 


Such, in 1656, was Blount’s inter- 
pretation of pickadil, and such his 
account of “the famous ordinary 
near St. James's called Pickadilly.” 
He says nothing of a street called 
Piccadilly, and talks of a pickadil as 
something belonging to the last age. 
“ He that, some fortie or fifty years 
sithens, should have asked after a 
pickadilly, I wonder,” writes Barnabe 
Rich, “ who could have understood 
him, or could have told what a pick- 
adilly had beene, either fish or flesh ?” 
This was said in 1614, and in 1656 
the pickadil was a thing belonging 
to the last age, a difficult word in 
* a dictionary of hard words.” 


* Picardil,” says Gifford, ‘‘ is simply 
a diminutive of picca (Span. and Ital.), a 
spear-head, and was given to this article 
of foppery from a fancied resemblance of 
its stiffened plaits to the bristled points 
of those weapons. Blount thinks, and 
apparently with justice, that Piccadilly 
took its name from the sale of the ‘ small 
stiff collars so called,’ which was first set 
on foot in a house near the western ex- 
tremity of the present street by one 
Higgins a tailor.’ 
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Philips follows Blount in his in- 
terpretation of this word; but the 
famous ordinary called Pickadilly 
was gone when Philips wrote, so we 
are told instead that “ a street in the 
suburbs of London is still known by 
that name ;” that is, the suburbs of 
1696. 


“ Why, how now, Babell, whither wilt 
thou build ? 
The old Holborne, Charing- Crosse, the 
Strand, 
Are going to St. Giles’s in the Field ; 
Saiut Katern she takes Wapping by 
the hand, 
And = will to Highgate ere ’t be 
ong. 
London has got a great way from the 
streame ; 
I think she means to go to Islington, 
To eat a dish of strawberries and 
creame.” * 


The poet adds, “ The city's sure in 
progresse,” getting altogether without 
the walls, and without the jurisdic- 
tion of the lord-mayor and recorder. 

The first direct mention made of 
Piccadilly is made by the great Lord 
Clarendon in his History under the 
year 1641, where he speaks of “ goin 
to a place called Piccadilly, which 
was a fair house of entertainment 
and gaming, with handsome gravel 
walks with shade, and where were 
an upper and lower bowling-green, 
whither very many of the nobility 
and gentry of the best quality re- 
sorted, both for exercise and conver- 
sation.” The bowling-green and or- 
dinary to which Lord Clarendon al- 
ludes was erected about the year 
1634, when the king found it neces- 
sary to put down the ordinary and 
bowling-green at Spring Gardens. 
“My Lord Digby,” says Garrard, 
“ being reprehended for striking in 
the king’s garden, answered, that he 
took it for a common bowling-place, 
where all paid money for their 
coming in.”"{ ‘To strike or serve an 
arrest within the verge of court were 
offences of so grave a nature, that 
no punishment was thought too 
severe for such forgetfulness. We 
could cite many curious offences of 
this nature, but can only refer our 
readers at present to the arraignment 
of Sir Edmund Knevet of Norfolk, 
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for striking one Master Cleer of Nor- 
folk within the tennis-court of the 
king's house, so picturesquely de- 
seribed by Sir Richard Baker in his 
Chronicle, ed. 1674, p. 288. 

When the bowling-green and or- 
dinary at Spring Gardens was put 
down, the lord-chamberlain, under 
whose jurisdiction the old bowling- 
green had been, licensed a servant 
of his to erect a bowling-green in 
the fields beyond the Mews at Char- 
ing Cross. ‘“ There was a difference 
like to fly,” says Howell, “ betwixt 
my lord-chamberlain and my Lord 
of Leicester, about a bowling-green 
that my lord-chamberlain has given 
his barber leave to set up in lieu of 
that in the common garden (Sprin 
Gardens) in the field under my Lor 
of Leicester’s house ; but the matter, 
after some ado, is made up.” “Since 
Spring Gardens was put down,” 
writes Garrard, “we have, by a 
servant of the lord-chamberlain’s, 
a new Spring Gardens erected in the 
fields beyond the Mews, where is 
built a fair-house and two bowling- 
greens, made to entertain gamesters 
and bowlers at an excessive rate ; 
for I believe it hath cost him above 
4000/., a dear undertaking for a gen- 
tleman barber. My lord-chamber- 
lain much frequents this place, where 
they bowl great matches.” The 
lord-chamberlain referred to was 
Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, who, if we may 
put faith in the jeering wits of that 
time, babbled of bowls upon his 
death-bed. 

We have been thus particular in 
describing the downfal of the bowl- 
ing-green at Spring Gardens, and 
the rise of the fair-house with two 
bowling-greens in the fields beyond 
the Mews, inasmuch as we wish to 
identify if possible the fair-house de- 
scri by Garrard, but not named 
with the fair-house called Piccadilly, 
described by Lord Clarendon in his 
History of the Great Rebellion. 

Pennant thinks them one and the 
same, and is followed in this opinion 
by the writer of an article, “ Picca- 
dilly,” in Knight’s London. But 
Pennant is no great authority on any 
point, nor is Mr. Knight's London of 
much authority. 
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* Freeman's Epigrams, 4to. 1614. 


+ Strafford Letters, vol. i. p. 262, June 3, 1634, 
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Our own opinion is, that the two 
buildings were distinct buildings, and 
we have been strengthened in this 
belief by the sight ofa map executed 
by T. Porter some time during the 
protectorate of Cromwell. That 
oe investigator, Vertue, has 
eft a note upon this map, “ Vertue 
saw in Mr. Bagford’s collection,” 
writes Walpole, “ a view of London 
published by Norden in 1603, and 
another plan by T. Porter (Vertue 
gives no date), in which he observed 
these particulars. At the upper end 
of the Haymarket was a square 
building called Pecadilly Hall, at the 
end of Coventry Street, a ing- 
house, afterwards the mansion and 
garden of the Lord Keeper Coventry ; 
and where Gerard Street is was an 
artillery-ground or garden made by 
Prince Henry.” ‘There is a copy of 
Porter’s map in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The gaming- 
house is on the north-east corner of 
the Haymarket, and Pecadilly Hall 
over against it. The fair - house, 
therefore, stood not at Sackville 
Street, as Pennant has it, but at the 
corner of Windmill Street, and on a 
line with Leicester House, while the 
gaming-house of Garrard lay “in 
the fields beyond the Mews,” and the 
bowling-green of Howell “‘in the field 
under my Lord of Leicester’s house.” 

In the above quotation from Horace 
Walpole, there is a blunder in the 
name of Coventry, an unusual kind 
of blunder for the very accurate 
a to have copied unobserved. 
He should have written not the Lord 
Keeper Coventry, who died in 1640 
at Durham House in the Strand; 
but his third son, Mr. Secretary Co- 
ventry, who died in 1686, “ at his 
house in the Haymarket near Char- 
ing Cross, Westminster.” The second 
Lord Coventry died at his house in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1661, and the 
third Lord Coventry in the same 
house in 1680. Mr. Secretary Co- 
ventry, by will, left all his lands in 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
to the full disposal of his executors 
on behalf of his nephew, Mr. Henry 
Coventry. Ile makes no mention of 
his honse in the Haymarket, or of 
hie lands lying about Piccadilly ; so 
that, for ali !ocal information, the will 
which he had the curiosity to examine 
the other day at Doctors’ Commons 
is positively worthless. 
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That a place called Piccadilly was 
in existence before 1641, the year in 
which Lord Clarendon refers to it, 
the burial register of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields most distinctly determines. 
In the books of 1636 we observed 
this entry :— 


“ 26 Aug. 1636. Mulier ignota e Pic- 
cadilly sep" fuit.” 


In the sexton’s book ofthe same parish 
under the 8th June, 1685, we read, 
“ Anna Hill in Piccadilly, next the 
White Bear.” The White Bear in 
Piccadilly still exists in all the shaggy 
honours of his skin, and retains a 
good deal of his old importance in 
defiance of steam and the downfal of 
four-horse coaches. 

One of the great frequenters of 
Pecadilly Hall was the poet oo 
who died in 1641 in France. Old 
Aubrey had heard a story of his 
sisters coming to the “ Peccadillo 
bowling-green, crying for the feare 
he should lose all their portions :” — 


** Suckling next was call'd, but did not 
appear, 
But strait one whisper’d Apollo i’ th’ 


ear ; 

That of all men living he cared not for ’t, 

He loved not the Muses so well as his 
sport ; 


And prized black eyes, or a lucky bit 

At bowls, above all the trophies of wit ; 

But Apollo was angry, and publicly said, 

’T were fit that a fine were set upon's 
head.” 


This is his own sessional confession : 
if Aubrey’s story is true, “ he loved 
not his s¢sters so well as his sport.” 

Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, 
tells us that “ Piccadilly is mentioned 
as a game in Flecknoe’s Epigrams :— 


* And their lands to coyn they distil ye, 
And then with the money 

You see how they run ye 
To lose it at Piccadilly.’” 


That is, as we conceive, not to lose 
it at a game so called, but a place so 
called. Indeed there cannot be a 
doubt about the meaning, and we are 
at a loss to understand how so obvious 
a blunder was overlooked by Sir 
Henry Ellis in his recent reprint of 
Brand's very interesting volumes. 
The first Piccadilly, taking the 
word in its modern acceptation of a 
street, was a very short line of road 
running no further west than the 
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foot of Sackville Street. The re- 
maining portion of the line from 
Sackville Street to Albemarle Street 
was known as Portugal Street (in 
compliment to Catherine of Bragan- 
za); and all beyond was the great 
Bath road, or, as Agas calls it, the 
waye to Reding. “ Pickadilly” is de- 
scribed by Hatton in 1708 as “a very 
considerable and publick street be- 
tween Coventry Street and Portugal 
Street ;” and “ Portugal Street” as a 
very spacious street between the road 
to Kensington and Pickadilly. At 
the south-west end of this street,” he 
adds, “ is May Fair, beginning every 
first day of May; also a market for 
cattle every Tuesday and Thursday, 
lately granted, during the summer.” 
The present Pall Mall was originally 
Catherine Street, and the old Pall 
Mall within the Park is still by 
common courtesy the Mall. 

The growth of London and the 
increase in its population since the 
accession of the Stuart family in 1603, 
have long been matters for marvel 
and observation. “ The growth of 
London,” says David Hume, “ has 
been prodigious. From 1600 it 
doubled every forty years; conse- 
quently, in 1680,” he adds, “ it con- 
tained four times as many inhabitants 
as at the beginning of the century.” 
In 1604 London was said to contain 
little more than 150,000 inhabitants. 
In 1619 the average number of deaths 
per week was from 2 to 300;* the 
weekly average of deaths for the last 
five years has been 900. The health 
of the metropolis has improved, there- 
fore, very materially, for the popula- 
tion of 1843 is twenty times as great 
again as the population of 1619. 

At the Restoration it was calcu- 
lated by Sir William Petty that 
there were about 120,000 families 
within the walls of London. “ The 
trade and very city of London,” says 
Petty, “ removes westward, and the 
walled city is but one-fifth of the 
whole pile. * * * Before the Re- 
storation,” he adds, “ the people of 
Paris were more than those of Lon- 
don and Dublin put together; whereas 
now (1687) the people of London 
are more than those of Paris and 
Rome, or of Paris and Rouen.” 
From the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution, a period of twenty-eight 


* Howell’s Letters, p. 26. 
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years, the population of London in- 
creased, to the infinite amazement of 
all who took an interest in the pro- 
gressive history of the English peo- 
ple. No one paid more attention to 
this subject than Sir William Petty, 
a very active and able fellow of the 
Royal Society, then newly formed. 
His printed tables differ occasionally, 
but the result of his labours seems to 
have been that in 1682 there were 
about 670,000 souls in London, both 
within and without the walls; that 
in 1685 the burials of London were 
23,222; and in 1684, 23,202, or 446 
- week. ‘That, in 1686, when 
zondon contained about 87,000 
houses, it was seven times bigger 
than in Queen Elizabeth's time. 
“In three years,” says Strype, 
“ the burials within and without the 
walls were as follows :— 


1707 .sceeeee 21,600 
1717 seccese 23,446 


a 


26,523 ; 


about the same, it will be seen, as 
Petty’s estimate in 1684-5. Either 
the influx of people had been sta- 
tionary, the increase the same, or the 
health of the metropolis materially 
bettered. In the year 1791 the bu- 
rials within the Bills of Mortality are 
stated to have been 18,760; less, it 
will be seen, than Strype’s or Petty’s 
estimates. But this affords, unfor- 
tunately, no fair average of the num- 
ber of deaths in London ; very many, 
who died within the limits of London, 
were buried without the bills of 
mortality, in places like Bunhill 
Fields and Spa Fields, for which no 
returns were made in these very in- 
complete specimens of political arith- 
metic. 

One of the very first inhabitants 
of the street Piccadilly was Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, to whom we are indebted 
for these very curious calculations. 
“ He can be an excellent droll, if he 
has a mind to it,” says Aubrey, “and 
will preach extempore incomparably, 
either the Presbyterian way, Inde- 
pendent, Capuchin friar, or Jesuite. 
* * * He hath told me,” he adds, 
“that he hath read but little, that is 
not since he was twenty-five, and is 
of Mr. Hobbes’s mind, that, had he 
read much, as some men have, he 
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had not known so much as he does, 
nor should have made such disco- 
veries and improvements.” Evelyn 
has a long eulogistic paragraph about 
him in his Memoirs, and assures us, 
as does Aubrey, that he was the 
author of the Observations on the 
Bills of Mortality, “ which go under 
the name of Mr. Graunt,”—a curious 
circumstance, overlooked by all our 
writers on the population of London. 
This very extraordinary man died at 
his house, as Aubrey informs us, “in 
Piccadilly Street, almost opposite to 
St. James’s Church, on Friday, the 
16th day of December, 1687.” He 
is buried at Rumsey 

We have already observed that 
the first to make mention of Pic- 
cadilly Hall is the great Lord Cla- 
rendon, but we have yet to relate 
that the first to build in the present 
Piccadilly was the same great chan- 
cellor of Human Nature. The piece 
of ground chosen by the chancellor 
was the space between Berkeley 
Street and Bond Street, but no one 
will recognise any Piccadilly locality 
beyond Swallow Close (the original 
of Swallow Street), in the very par- 
ticular wording of the grant to Lord 
Clarendon from the crown. The 
twee referred to is printed by Mr. 

ister, in his Life of the lord-chan- 
cellor. We read of a close called 
Stone-bridge Close, of a close called 
Pennylesse Banke, of a close called 
Swallow Close, and of the fields 
where the city Conduit stands. 
There was a short, but eventful 
chapter in Lord Clarendon’s career, 
before Albemarle Street and Bond 
rose upon the ruins of his stately 
palace. But we are forestalling 
events, which a wise historian would 
never do. 

The grant is dated on the 13th of 
June, 1664; and in the February of 
the following year the building was 
sufficiently advanced for the curious 
Mr. Pepys to have a peep at what 
was going on. “ 20th Feb.—Rode 
into the beginning of my lord-chan- 
cellor’s new house, near St. James's, 
which common people have already 
called Dunkirk House, from their 
opinion of his having a good bribe 
for the selling of that town, and very 
noble, I believe, it will be.” Disraeli 


has a chapter, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, “Of Palaces built by 
His account of Claren- 


Ministers.” 
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don House is far from accurate, and, 

strange to say, he has altogether 
overlooked the palace, in the Strand, 
of the protector Somerset. 

Mr. Pepys had not, like Mr. Evelyn, 
the honour of knowing my lord-chan- 
cellor; heis, therefore, only commonly 
curious in his allusions to Clarendon 
House, while his friend Evelyn is 
delightfully communicative. Evelyn 
tells us the name of the architect. 
Prat was his name, and on the 25th 
of April, 1667, he records a visit 
made to the lord-chancellor, and the 
great courtesy and kindness with 
which his lordship received him, and 
did the honours of showman in his 
own house. Evelyn had a treat in 
going over the rooms, rich as they 
were, by his own shewing, in the 
eee of illustrious Englishmen. 

Tere were Fisher, Fox, and Crom- 
well; the two Veres, Walsingham, 
Sydney, Raleigh; Lords Leicester, 
Burleigh, and Buckhurst; Cecil, 
Coke, Bacon, and Selden ; Camden, 
Donne, Chillingworth, and Laud; 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; 
Falkland, and Montrose ;—quite an 
“ illustrated Clarendon,” a gallery 
fit for Lodge or Houbraken to have 
engraved. Evelyn enumerates ar 
more than we have enumerated, 
adding, ‘and, what was most agree- 
able to his lordship’s general humour, 
old Chaucer, haben Beaumont, 
and Fletcher (who were both in one 
Eee Spenser, Mr. Waller, Cowley, 
Iudibras.” Place-hunters, it is said, 
paid court to Clarendon by a Van- 
dyke or a Holbein. 

The delight that Lord Clarendon 
was to take in his new palace was of 
short duration. The buffoons and 
concubines at court became too much 
for him. Indeed, he admits, in his 
autobiography, the weakness and va- 
nity he had exhibited in the erection 
of this house, and the gust of envy 
which it drew upon him; while he 
attributes his fall more to the fact 
that he had built such a house than 
to any misdemeanour that he was 
thought to have been guilty of. 
There was much in what he did to 
call up popular clamour against him. 
Part of Clarendon House was built 
with stones designed, before the civil 
war, for the repair of old St. Paul's. 
This was made a reproach. The 
noble builder was said to have turned 
to a profane use what he had bought 
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with a bribe. mean churches 
supplied stones for the palace of an- 
other great minister of state; but 
Somerset stole, Clarendon bought. 
No one has as yet been able to 
state satisfactorily the charges Lord 
Clarendon was at in the erection of 
this “ gust of envy,” in the shape of 
brick and stone. “ Now that Cla- 
rendon House is finished,” writes 
Lord Orrery to the lord-chancellor, 
“ be sleoea (if, at least, you dare) 
to let me know whether my Lord- 
chancellor of England, who said it 
would cost him 20,000/., or my Lord 
Orrery, who said it would cost him 
40,000/., was more in the right.”* 
Lord Clarendon’s reply (if he made 
a reply) has not come down to us. 
We can guess, however, at what his 
feelings must have been in reading 
Lord Orrery’s letter, for the storm 
that brought about his fall was al- 
ready brewing and lowering around 


im. 

Evelyn paid his last visit to the 
lord-chancellor on the 9th of De- 
cember, 1667. “I found him,” he 
says, “in his garden at his new-built 
palace, sitting in his gout - wheel 
chair, and seeing the gates sct up 
towards the north, and the fields. 
He looked and spoke very disconso- 
lately. After some while deploring 
his condition to me, I took my leave. 
Next morning I heard he was gone.” 
The editor of Evelyn has omitted to 
tell us, but such is most certainly 
the case, that Lord Clarendon had 
actually fled on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, ten days before Evelyn’s last 
interview with the chancellor. There 
cannot, however, be a doubt of the 
truth of Evelyn's statement, no more 
than there can be of the inaccuracy 
of the date under which he records 
his last interview with the disgraced 
lord-chancellor. Evelyn’s Diary, as 
we have it, is an after-compilation, 
compiled, it is true, by himself, from 
his own rough notes, but not to be 
depended upon for the general ac- 
curacy of its minute chronology. 
The editor should have stated this, 
but has most culpably omitted to do 


80. 
The after-history of the great Lord 
Clarendon is a common piece of 


schoolboy education. He was ba- 
nished by an ungrateful people, and 
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died abroad (Dec. 9, 1674). The 
after-history of Clarendon House is 
unknown, even to educated men. 
The chancellor's son (Viscount Com- 
bury) would appear to have sold it 
to Monk, Duke of Albemarle, the 
hero of the Restoration, for 25,000/., 
and Monk appears to have leased it 
to the great Duke of Ormond. Monk 
died on the 3d of January, 1669-70, 
and Ormond was living in Clarendon 
House when Blood, on the 6th of 
December, 1670, seized his person in 
St. James's Street. The second 
Duke of Albemarle, a minor at his 
father’s death, ran, before he was 
thirty, through the larger portion of 
his father’s noble property, and Cla- 
rendon House, to make good his 
debts, was sold, for the same sum 
that his father gave for it, to Sir 
Thomas Bond, who pulled it down, 
and raised Bond Street and Albe- 
marle Buildings in its stead. The 
memory of Clarendon House still 
survives in the Clarendon Hotel, and 
Mr. Disraeli assures us that the two 
Corinthian pilasters, one on each side 
of the Three Kings’ Inn gateway, 
Piccadilly, “ belonged to Clarendon 
House, and are, perhaps, the only 
remains of that edifice.” The best 
views of Clarendon House are in 
Wilkinson and Smith; the centre 
doorway looked down St. James's 
Street. The whole was a laboured 
quarry above ground, and nothing 
was grand about it but the site. 
Pennant assures us that the first 
good house in Piccadilly was built by 
the father of Lord Burlington, the 
architect. “ When asked,” says Wal- 
pole, “ why he built his house so far 
out of town, he replied, because he 
was determined to have no building 
beyond him.” 
ennant is altogether in the wrong, 
and if Lord Burlington said what 
Walpole attributes to him, he talked 
for the sake of talking. When Bur- 
lington House was built, Clarendon 
House was still standing,—a building 
more out of town than the house to 
which the remark attributed to Lord 
Burlington has hitherto been assigned. 
Nor did Lord Burlington build the 
house ; it was built by Sir John Den- 
ham, the t and surveyor, before 
he married the pretty Miss Brooke, 
and when his mind was as yet un- 


* Lister, IIT. 152. 
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clouded by any symptom of the fast- 
approaching insanity which darkened 
the remainder of his days. The poet 
died in March 1668, and on the 
28th of September, in the same year, 
Mr. Pepys records a visit “to Lord 
Burlington's house, the first time I 
ever was there, it being the house 
built by Sir John Denham, next to 
Clarendon House.” Mr. Pepys re- 
membered a house still farther west 
than the newly bought house of the 
Earl of Burlington. Thereis, there- 
fore, no truth in the story? Cer- 
tainly not, as said by Lord Burling- 
ton, and applied to Burlington House. 
Some truth there is, for the story is 
a true story, with a wrong applica- 
tion. The reader will find it in 
Polly Peacham's Jests, printed in 
1728, where the saying is attributed 
to Lord Peterborough, and applied 
to Peterborough House, on the Mill- 
bank, Westminster,—an out-of-the- 
way place, in which, if Lord Peter- 
borough had lived into the beginning 
of the present century, he would have 
had no building beyond him. ° 

Of Denham House there is a view 
by Kip. The poet-architect does not 
appear to have aimed at any archi- 
tectural display. His house was 
well proportioned and well built, the 
comfortable town-house ofa man with 
money. Lord Burlington the archi- 
tect made it into a mansion by new 
fronting the surveyor’s house, and 
adding the grand colonnade within 
the court. ‘ What colonnade ?” too 
many of our readers may with pro- 
priety ask. Why the colonnade 
within what Ralph has called “the 
most expensive wall in England.” 
“In London,” writes Sir William 
Chambers, “ many of our noblemen’s 
palaces towards the street look like 
convents ; nothing appears but a high 
wall, with one or two large gates, in 
which there is a hole for those who 
are privileged to go in and out. If 
a coach arrives, the whole gate is 
opened, indeed; but this is an ope- 
ration that requires time, and the 

rter is very careful to shut it again 
immediately, for reasons to him very 
weighty. Few in this vast city sus- 
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en- pect, I believe, that, behind an old 
rick wall in Piccadilly, there is one 
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of the finest pieces of architecture in 
Europe.” 

The design of this colonnade and 
gateway is claimed by Colin Camp- 
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bell, an architect of some skill, em- 
ployed by Lord Burlington. Lord 
Burlington is not known to have 
urged his own right, and the claim 
was made, and unostentatiously made, 
in his lordship’s lifetime, and in so 
famous a book as the Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus. But his lordship was a 
modest man, who gave to Kent and 
others the credit of more than half of 
what he did. Campbell, perhaps, 
intruded on this generosity, and 
claimed the better portion of what 
was unassigned. 

If our quotation from the cele- 
brated architect of Somerset House 
is not of itself sufficient to induce 
our readers to wait a whole half- 
hour for the chance of a carriage 
call at eee House, what fol- 
lows from Walpole will, perhaps, in- 
duce him to ring “ the comely, full- 
spread porter” from his cell, and 
bribe with a piece of silver his yawn- 
ing eyelids for a peep:—‘“As we 
have few samples of architecture,” 
writes Walpole, “more antique and 
imposing than that colonnade, I can- 
not help mentioning the effect it had 
on myself. I had not only never 
seen it, but had never heard of 
it, at least with any attention, when, 
soon after my return from Italy, I 
was invited to a ball at Burlington 
House. As I passed under the gate 
by night, it could not strike me. At 
daybreak, looking out of the windows 
to see the sun rise, I was surprised 
with the vision of the colonnade that 
fronted me. It seemed one of those 
edifices in fairy tales that are raised 
by genii in a night-time.” 

Of the Burlington brick-wall fac- 
ing Piccadilly, there is a print by 
Hogarth called “The Man of Taste, 
containing a View of Burlington 
Gate.” Kent is on the summit in his 
three-fold capacity of painter, sculp- 
tor, and architect, flourishing his pa- 
lette and pencils over the heads of his 
astonished supporters Michael An- 

elo and Raphael. Ona scaffold a 
ittle lower down Pope stands white- 
washing the front, and, whilst he 
makes pillar and pilaster clean, his 
wet brush bespatters Lord Chandos, 
who is passing by. Lord Burlington 
serves the poet in the condition of a 
labourer, and the whole print is rife 
with satire and meaning. This little 
Hogarth should be enough of itself to 
preserve from demolition the whole 
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fabric of Burlington House, its co- 
lonnade, brick-wall, and gate. We 
mention this because in 1815 there 
was some talk of taking it down, 
when Lord George Cavendish came 
to the rescue with the purchase- 
money. We trust we shall never 
see it in such jeopardy again. 
Goring House was the third great 
house erected in the present Picca- 
dilly. How it acquired its name is 
unknown, but in 1674, and before 
that time, it was in the possession of 
Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, 
and celebrated far and wide for the 
lavish magnificence of its furniture 
and decoration. Goring House was 
burned to the ground on the 21st of 
September, 1674, “with,” says Eve- 
lyn, “exceeding loss of hangings, 
plate, rare pictures and cabinets, 
nardly any thing was saved of the 
best and most princely furniture that 
any subject had in England.” The 
site was then marked out for build- 
ing, and Arlington Street and Ben- 
net Street erected where it stood. 
Berkeley House, the fourth in 
point of time, stood between Berkeley 
Street and Stratton Street, where 
Devonshire House now stands. It 
was built by Hugh May for John 
Lord Bechialer, of Stratton, on the 


site of a farm ey called Hay- 


Hill Farm, a name still preserved in 
the surrounding streets. We have 
no other description of the house 
than that of theadmirable Evelyn :— 


** September 25th, 1672.—1I1 dined at 
Lord John Berkley’s, newly arriv'’d out 
of Ireland, where he had been deputy ; 
it was in his new house, or rather palace, 
for I am assur'd it stood him in neere 
30,0001. It is very well built, and has 
many noble roomes, but they are not very 
convenient, consisting but of one corps de 
loges , they are all roomes of state, with- 
out clossets. The staire-case is of cedar, 
the furniture is princely ; the kitchen and 
stables are ill-plac’d, and the corridore 
worse, having no report to the wings 
they joyne to. For the rest, the fore- 
court is noble, so are the stables, and, 
above all, the gardens, which are incom- 
parable by reason of the inequalitie of the 
ground, and a pretty piscina. ‘The holly 
hedges on the terrace I advised the plant- 
ing of. The porticos are in imitation of 
a house described by Palladio, but it 
happens to be the worst in his booke, 
tho’ my good friend Mr. Hugh May, his 
lordsbip’s architect, effected it.” 
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Hatton tells us that it was through- 
out of brick. 

Lord Berkeley died in 1678, and 
his son, without issue, in 1682. In 
1684 the ground attached to Berkeley 
House had become very valuable, 
and Lady Berkeley curtailed her 
garden to build two new streets. 
Evelyn records and deplores the 
change, “I having, in my time,” he 
says, “seen London almost as large 
again as it was within my memory.” 

Berkeley House was sold after a 
time to the first Duke of Devonshire 
of the noble family of Cavendish, and 
in Berkeley House, Piccadilly, the 
first Duke of Devonshire died in 1707. 
Sir Francis Walsingham lived and 
died in Seething Lane in the city; 
Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, lived in 
Broad Street, near the Bank; the 
Marquess of Winchester, in the same 
reign, in Winchester Buildings; 
Lady Fanshawe was born in Bt. 
Olave’s, Hart Street (off the Mino- 
ries) “in a house that my father 
took of the Lord Dingwall.” The 
brick buildings of Lord Arundel and 
the designs of Inigo Jones brought 
many of the nobility in the reign of 
Charles I. without the limits of the 
City. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
lived and died in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The loyal 
Duke of Newcastle lived at Clerken- 
well, and the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth in Soho Square. The 
last to leave the City were the Earl 
and Countess of Devonshire, who 
lived in what is still called Devon- 
shire Square, near Norton Folgate, 
“an airy and creditable place,” says 
Strype, “and where the Countess of 
Devonshire, in my memory, dwelt, in 
great repute for her hospitality.” 

Devonshire House was built by 
William Kent for the third Duke of 
Devonshire on the site of Berkeley 
House, destroyed by fire. It is said 
to have cost the sum of 20,000/. ex- 
clusive of 1000/. presented to the ar- 
chitect by the duke. It is a good, 
plain, well- proportioned building, 
though the recent removal of the 
noble old flight of steps has deterio- 
rated a good deal from the character- 
istic air of the whole edifice. The 
duke has several fine pictures in this 
house, and here it is that the Kemble 
plays are kept, a matchless collection 
of old English plays, formed by 
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John Philip Kemble, and bought at 
his death by the present duke, who 
has added largely to the collection 
and annotated the whole with his 
own hand. Kent died in 1748, and 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
in 1806. 

Piccadilly was indebted for much 
of its early importance to Harry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban, from 
whom Jermyn Street derives its 
name. He had Cowley for his se- 
cretary, and Queen Henrietta Maria, 
it is said, for his mistress and wife. 
He made a market in St. James's, 
celebrated by Gay in his Trivia for 
the excellence of its veal, now re- 
duced, for it still exists, to two po- 
tato-sheds and a tripe-shop. But 
the hoary old scoundrel did not live 
long enough to see the church of his 
old age crown the summit of St. 
James's, and his nephew and heir as- 
signed his hereditary right to the 
church of St. James’s-in-the-Fields, 
to Walter Clarges, the first baronet 
of the Clarges family, and nephew to 
Nan Clarges, General Monk’s virago 
ofa wife. Lord St. Alban died on 
the 2d of January, 1683-4, and on 
Sunday, the 13th of July, 1684, the 
church was consecrated by Henry 
Compton, Bishop of London. Tenison 
and Wake, successively Archbishops 
of Canterbury, were the two first rec- 
tors. But the great glory of St. James's 
was Dr. Samuel Clarke, rector of this 
church for twenty years, from 1709 
to his death in 1729. He lived in 
the dark, red-brick rectory-house at 
the east end of the church, now 
No. 197, and one of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s houses. Here he edited 
Cesar and Homer, here he wrote his 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, and 
his Treatise on the Being and Attri- 
butes of God. Dr. Clarke valued 
himself for his agility, and, as War- 
ton assures us, “would frequently 
amuse himself in a private room of 
his house in leaping over the tables 
and chairs.” Clarke seldom went 
out, but took all his exercise at 
home. 

St. James’s, Piccadilly, is one of 
Wren’s great master-pieces in church 
architecture. The airy elegance of 
its proportions, and the full and har- 
monious distribution of light through- 
out the whole interior, in spite of 


* Strype, b. vi. p. 82, ed, 1720, 
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that great obstacle to its admission 
called a gallery, make it a marvel 
in architecture. Grinling Gibbons 
carved the font, quite a wonder in 
its way, and Queen Mary gave the 
organ, designed by her father for the 
Popish chapel at Whitehall.* 

Clarendon House taken down and 
the space built upon, and Berkeley 
Gardens curtailed and fast rising into 
streets, the next step was to apply 
for an act of parliament to constitute 
a new parish in the neighbourhood 
of Piccadilly and St. James's Square. 
Thé limits of the new parish were 
soon defined and an act passed in 
the first of King James II. (1682) 
erecting a new parish, to be called 
the parish of St. James’s-in-the- 
Fields, in the liberty of Westmins- 
ter. This was the second curtail- 
ment from the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and there were yet 
others; the first was St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, the second St. 
James's, the third St. Anne’s, and 
the fourth St. George’s. 

The great speculator in Bond and 
Albemarle Buildings, as they were 
originally called, was Sir Thomas 
Bond, of Peckham, a confidential 
favourite with King James II. “ and 
who, upon the abdication of that 
monarch, left the country in exile 
with his sovereign.” At least, so 
says Lysons; while Evelyn informs 
us, who had ample means of informa- 
tion, that Sir Thomas engaged in 
these buildings to his own undoing.+ 
There was, therefore, a better rea- 
son for his going into exile with 
his sovereign than the mere loy- 
alty of his affection for his poor ab- 
dicated master. He had speculated 
to his own undoing and had angry 
creditors to contend with, so that 
St. Germains was a safer shelter for 
him than St. James's. 

The church of St. James’s has got 
its best face turned towards Jermyn 
Street and St. James’s Square. In 
doing this, Wren paid a compliment 
to the aristocracy of Jermyn Street 
and the adjoining square, for, as a 
wise and thoughtful architect as he 
was, he could not have failed to fore- 
see that Jermyn Street must in time 
become a second-rate street, and that 
the best front of his building should 
have faced the other way. But Jer- 


t Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 168, 4to ed, 
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myn Street was famous long before 
Piccadilly, and its fine houses are 
mentioned by Farquhar, in his admi- 
rable comedy of the Zwin Rivals, 
when part of Piccadilly was nothing 
more than “the road to Exeter.” 
Hatton, describing the church for his 
new view of London in 1708, says 
that it “is pleasantly situate on the 
north side of Jermyn Street fronting 
towards St. James's Square.” Str 

in 1720 describes it as standing in 
the same street. 

Dover Street was so called after 
John Carey, Lord Dover, the owaer 
of the ground, and Stratton Street 
after John Lord Berkeley of Strat- 
ton, who built Berkeley House. 
Bolton Street in 1708 was the 
most westerly street in London, 
and is described as such by Hat- 
ton in his Supplement to his Sur- 
vey published in that year. Clarges 
Street was called after the Sir Walter 
Clarges already mentioned. That 
part of Piccadilly lying between De- 
vonshire House and Hyde Park 
Corner was taken up, as Ralph tells 
us, in 1734 by the shops and yards 
of statuaries, just as the New Road is 
now. The statement of Ralph is in- 
cidentally confirmed by Walpole :— 


“Tam much obliged to you,” writes 
Walpole,* “* for the care you take in send. 
ing my Eagle by my commodore-cousin, 
but I ees it will not be till after his ex- 
pedition. I know the extent of his ge- 
nius, he would hoist it overboard on the 
prospect of an engagement and think he 
could buy me another at Hyde Park 
Corner with the prize-money ; like the 
Roman tar, that told his crew, that if 
they broke the antique Corinthian statues 
they should find new ones.” 

‘When do you come?” writes Wal- 
pole to Montagu in 1759, “if it is not 
soon, you will find a new town. 1 stared 
to-day at Piccadilly like a country squire ; 
there are twenty new stone houses. At 
first I concluded that all the grooms that 
used to live there had got estates and 
built palaces.” 

Sackville Street is the longest 
street in London without a turning 
or outlet on either side. Hamilton 
Place derives its name from James 
Hamilton, ranger of Hyde Park in 
the reign of Charles IT. Park Lane 
was originally Tyburn Lane, and is 
thus distinguished in Foster’s large 
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map of London set forth in 1738. It 
was long before Portugal Street was 
obliterated from our maps, or the 
figures of deer were banished from 
the Green Park :— 


‘So geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 


On the site of Apsley House stood 
a celebrated tavern, or better kind of 
public-house, called the Hercules 
Pillars. Fielding brings Squire 
Western to this house, and here that 
bluff old soldier the Marquess of 
Granby would drink his second glass 
and - his joke with mine host of 
the Hercules Pillars, callous to the 
attacks of Junius and unconscious of 
the existence of a boy destined in 
early manhood to take up his stately 
residence on this spot. 

The present extent of Piccadilly is 
from Coventry Street,— 


** Hard by the way 
Where we thou know’st do sell our hay,” 


to the Duke of Wellington’s at Hyde 
Park Corner. What Abila and 
Calpe were to the ancients the Her- 
cules Pillars at Hyde Park Corner 
was to our London forefathers. The 
limits of London got no further, and 
all our milestones on the great west 
road were measured from this spot :— 


‘* Soon as I enter at my country door 
My mind resumes the thread it dropt 


before, 

Thoughts which at Hyde Park Corner I 
forgot 

Meet and rejoin me in the pensive grot.” 


In 1625, when the plague was 
raging in London so severely that 
there died 2500 a-week, it fell to 
Judge Whitelocke’s turn to adjourn 
the Michaelmas term from West- 
minster Hall to Reading. The father 
of the memorialist was then at his 
house in Buckinghamshire, and, as 
it would appear from the relation of 
his celebrated son, not over-well 
pleased that he had to journey to 
town for so dangerous a duty. But 
it is so ordered at times that “ stern 
necessity supreme is ‘mong sons of 
men ;" “accordingly he went from 
his house in Buckinghamshire to 
Horton, near Colebrooke, and the 


* Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, June 6, 1746, 
t Walpole to George Montague, Noy. 8, 1759, 
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next morning early to Hyde Park 
Corner, where he and his retinue 
dined on the ground with such meat 
and drink as they brought in the 
coach with them, and afterwards he 
drove fast through the streets, which 
were empty of people and overgrown 
with grass, to Westminster Hall, 
where the officers were ready, and 
the judge and his company went 
straight to the King’s Bench, ad- 
journed the court, returned to his 
coach, and drove away presently out 
of town.”* 

We have praised the architecture 
of St. James’s Church, but have 
said nothing as yet of the celebrated 
dead buried within its precincts. In 
the aisle near the south door lies 
Dr. Sydenham, the celebrated phy- 
sician, the subject of one of Dr. 
Johnson's little Tie, When Black- 
more asked him what books he should 
read to advance his knowledge of 
physic, “ Read Don Quixote,” he 
replied; “ it is a very good book; I 
read it still.” The elder Vander- 
velde was buried within the church, 
with a grave-stone inscribed, “ Mr. 
William Vandervelde, senior, late 
painter of sea-fights to their ma- 
jJesties King Charles II. and King 
James, dyed 1693.” James Huys- 
man is buried inthe church. “ He 
created himself the queen’s painter,” 
says Walpole, “and, to justify it, 
made her sit for every Madonna or 
Venus that he drew.” ‘The queen 
so much in favour with Huysman 
was the queen of Charles II. Near 
the altar lie the remains of the Earl 
of Romney, the “ handsome Sydney” 
of De Grammont’s Memoirs. On a 
stone in the outer wall of the church 
is this inscription :— 


“* rom D'URFEY, 
DYED FEB, 26, 1273.” 


Tom could angle for a trout the best 
of any man in England, and could 
hoast good-humouredly, in his old 
“ges that he had turned a considera- 
ble part of the pope’s music against 
himself. But Tom died in difficulties, 
though he had written more odes 
than Horace or plays than Terence. 
Like a fine old English gentleman, 
who had hummed a duet with King 
Charles II., and dined fifty times 
over with the witty Lord Dorset, he 
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kept his gold watch and diamond 
ring to the last, which he bequeathed 
to Steele, to bury him. Michael 
Dahl, a Swede, who died in 1742, 
lies buried in this church. He is 
best known by several very admira- 
ble portraits of Queen Anne, and by 
his picture of his own sovereign, the 
famous Queen Christina. As he 
worked on her picture, she asked 
what he intended she should hold in 
her hand. He replied, “A fan.” 
Iler majesty, whose ejaculations were 
rarely delicate, vented a very gross 
one, and added, “ A fan! Give mea 
lion ; that is fitter for the Queen of 
Sweden.” 

A great poet is buried in this 
church without a recording grave- 
stone. 


‘* Beneath a rude and nameless stone he 
lies.” 


We cannot complete the couplet :— 


“To which thy tomb shall guide in- 
quiring eyes.” 


But we hope that this paragraph in 
Reena will direct attention to a cir- 
cumstance so little creditable to us as 
a nation. <A very different poet from 
Tom D'Urfey is Mark Akenside, the 
poet we refer to, the author of the 
Pleasures of Imagination—a noble 
poem, far beyond in poetical quali- 
ties the Pleasures of Hope, or the 
Pleasures of Memory. Yet there he 
lies, — 

** Obscure the place, and uninscribed 

the stone,” 


But this cannot always be; and no 
true poet will pass with a “ heedless 
eye” the church of St. James’s when 
he knows it contains all that is mor- 
tal of the poet Akenside. 

From the church we shall once 
more enter Piccadilly, and begin our 

rambulation of the street. The 

istory of the Albany is shortly 
this:—The mansion in the centre 
was designed by Sir William Cham- 
bers, for the late Lord Melbourne, 
who exchanged it with the Duke of 
York for Melbourne House, at 
Whitehall, the Round House of the 
celebrated story attributed to Sheri- 
dan, but really belonging to Lord 
North. The duke, growing tired of 
his exchange, the original house was 





* Whitelocke’s Memorials, ed, 1752, p. 2. 
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converted into chambers, or tempo- 
rary residences for the nobility and 
gentry, and the gardens and court- 
yard built upon for similar pur- 

ses. Monk Lewis had chambers 
in the Albany ; and in the set No. 2 
Lord Byron was living when he 
wrote his Zara. 

From the house No. 80 Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett was taken to the Tower 
(April 6, 1810). The house No. 105 
was the old Pulteney Hotel; here 
the Emperor of Russia put up during 
the memorable visit of the allied 
sovereigns in 1814; afterwards the 
late Marquis of Hertford’s, but too 
noisy for the noble marquis; and 
now the residence of George Barnes, 
Esq. The large house at the corner 
of Stratton Street was the residence 
of Mrs. Coutts, when Duchess of St. 
Alban’s. Lord Eldon’s house, at the 
corner of Hamilton Place, was built 
by his grandfather, the great Lord- 
chancellor Eldon. The houses now 
Nos. 138 and 139 were all one house 
in the infamous old Duke of Queens- 
bury’s time. Apsley House derives 
its name from Apsley, earl of Ba- 
thurst, who built it. The Duchess 
of Gloucester’s, at the corner of Park 
Lane, was once Lord Elgin’s; and 
here the Elgin marbles were brought, 
on their first arrival in this country. 
No. 94 was formerly Egremont 
House, then Cholmondely House, 
now the Duke of Cambridge’s. 

The bay-fronted house at the cor- 
ner of White Horse Street, was the 
residence of M. Charles Dumergue, 
surgeon-dentist to the royal family, 
and the kind, warm-hearted friend of 
Sir Walter Scott. Until a child of 
his own was established in London, 
this was Scott’s head-quarters when 
in town. One of Sir Walter’s letters 
in 1803 is dated from this house as 
from “No. 15 Piccadilly West.” 
Numbers are of very little use to the 
local antiquary; they come under 
the caprice of every new surveyor. 
Two houses are thrown into one, the 
street is enlarged, or the even num- 
bers are arranged on one side and 
the odd numbers on the other. Pic- 
cadilly West no longer exists; and, 
under the present system of number- 
ing, Apsley House, Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, is No. 149 Piccadilly. 

That half of the Duke of Queens- 
bury’s house, now No. 139, has an 
interest unknown to tens of thou- 
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sands who pass by it. The London 
season of Lord Byron’s married life 
was passed in this house. “We mean 
to metropolise to-morrow,” says By- 
ron, “and you will address your 
next to Piccadilly. We have got 
the Duchess of Devon's house there, 
she being in France.” Here he 
brought his wife, and that hag ofa 
housemaid Mrs. Mule; “ my fire- 
lighter,” as he calls her, “ the most 
ancient and withered of her kind, 
and (except to myself) not the best- 
tempered.” Moore has given an 
amusing account of Mrs. Mule; we 
prefer it to any melancholy picture 
of our own of Byron’s unhappy mo- 
ments in this house :— 


“ And pray that never child of song 
May know that poet’s sorrows more,” 


*« This ancient housemaid, of whose 
gaunt and witch-like appearance it would 
be impossible to convey any idea but by 
the pencil, furnished one among the nu- 
merous instances of Lord Bvron's 
proneness to attach himself to any thing, 
however homely, that had once enlisted 
his good-nature in its behalf, and be- 
come associated with his thoughts. He 
first found this old woman at his lodgings 
in Bennet Street, where, for a whole sea- 
son, she was the perpetual scarecrow of 
his visitors. When, next year, he took 
chambers in the Albany, one of the great 
advantages which his friends looked to 
in the change was, that they should get 
rid of this phantom, But no; there she 
was again; he had actually brought her 
with him from Bennet Street. The 
following year saw him married, and 
with a regular establishment of servants 
in Piccadilly and here, as Mrs. Mule 
had not made her appearance to any of 
the visitors, it was concluded, rashly, 
that the witch had vanished. One of 
those friends, however, who had most 
fondly indulged in this persuasion, hap- 
pening to call one day when all the male 
part of the establishment were abroad, 
saw, to his dismay, the door opened by 
the same grim personage, improved con- 
siderably in point of habiliments since he 
last saw her, and keeping pace with the 
increased scale of her master’s housebold, 
as a new peruke, and other symptoms of 
promotion, testified. When asked ‘ how 
he came to carry this old woman about 
with him from place to place,’ Lord By- 
ron’s only answer was, ‘ The poor old 
devil was so kind to me,’” 


Byron's letters dated from this 
house, now 139 Piccadilly, are one 
and all dated from No. 13 Picca- 
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dilly Terrace. Both Piccadilly West 
and Piccadilly Terrace have been 
swallowed by the general giant who 
begat them. 

Some of the intersecting streets of 
this great western carriage-way of 
fashionable life deserve commemora- 
tion in a “ Fine Day in Piccadilly :” 

** Nor hill nor brook we paced along 

But had its legend or its song.” 


Many men and women of cele- 
brity have lived and died in the 
streets abutting from Piccadilly. 
There is little of Dover Street that 
is old: we are sorry for this, for 
John Evelyn had a house in this 
street. Here, too, was the town- 
house of Edward Harley, of Oxford, 
the munificent founder of the Har- 
leian library. Nor should Miss Rey- 
nolds (Sir Joshua’s sister) be omit- 
ted from the catalogue of worthies 
once resident in this street. Arling- 
ton Street was at one time distin- 
guished for its ministerial inmates. 
Lord Carteret had a house in this 
street ; so had Sir Robert Walpole ; 
so had Mr. Pulteney; and so had 
Mr. Pelham. When Walpole became 
something more than a great man, 
he made over his house in Arlington 
Street to his son Horace, who dates 
and directs many of his most ad- 
mirable letters from his house in this 
street. Here is a picture of Arling- 
ton Street, Piccadilly, at cleven 
o'clock of a Sunday night, Septem- 
ber 1750. “The clock had not 
struck eleven,” writes Walpole to 
Mann, “when, sitting in my own 
dining -room on Sunday night, I 
heard a loud cry of ‘ Stop thief!’ a 
highwayman had attacked a post- 
chaise in Piccadilly within fifty 
yards of this house: the fellow was 
pursued, rode over the watchman, 
almost killed him, and escaped.” * 

Pope went to school at Hyde Park 
Corner. “ Here,” says Ruffhead, 
“ the attention paid to his conduct was 
so remiss, that he was suffered to 
frequent the playhouse in company 
with the greater boys.” At the silk- 
bag shop in Old Bond Street, on the 
18th March, 1768, died Laurence 
Sterne, broken-hearted, neglected, 
and in debt. His body, it is said, 
was sold by his landlady to defray 
his lodgings, and was recognised on 


* Walpole to Mann, Sept, 20, 1750, 
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the dissecting-table by one who had 
often enjoyed his extraordinary pow- 
ers of conversation. Poor Sterne! he 
was buried among the nettles of 
Bayswater burial-ground, where the 
place of his interment is marked by a 
wretched headstone, inscribed with 
the more wretched rhymes of a tip- 
pling fraternity of freemasons. Bos- 
well had lodgings in this street; 
and here, on the 16th of October, 
1769, he gave a dinner, described so 
inimitably by his own inimitable pen. 
Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, and 
Reynolds, were of the company ; 
Goldy appearing for the first time in 
his bloom-coloured breeches, and 
half-dress suit of ratteen lined with 
satin. ‘“ Well, let me tell you,” said 
Goldsmith, “ when my tailor brought 
home my bloom-coloured coat, he 
said, ‘ Sir, I have a favour to beg of 
you. When any body asks you who 
made your clothes, be pleased to 
mention John Filby, at the Harrow, 
in Water Lane.’ ” 

When King George IIL, in 1791, 
forced Lawrence on the unwilling 
academicians, the youthful painter 
was living at No. 24 Old Bond 
Street. On his election he removed 
to No. 29. Lord Camelford, the ce- 
lebrated bruiser and duellist, was 
living in this street shortly before 
his death; and the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses have described a 
visit made by them to the nephew of 
the great Lord Chatham, “ Over 
the fire-place in the drawing-room 
were ornaments strongly expressive 
of the pugnacity of the peer. A 
long, thick bludgeon lay horizon- 
tally, supported by two brass hooks. 
Above this was placed a — one 
of lesser dimensions, until a pyramid 
of weapons gradually arose, tapering 
to a horsewhip : 


“©* Thus all below was strength, and 
all above was grace.’” 


Byrou’s old haunt was Stevens's, in 
this street. Long’s hotel is of very 
old standing ; how old we are afraid 
to state without our notes and new 
pair of spectacles, both unfortunately 
mislaid at this moment. 

The poet Gray, when in town, 
lodged in Jermyn Street, at Roberts's, 
the hosier; or at Frisby’s, the oil- 
man. So says Nichols, who adds, 
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“ They are towards the east end, on 
different sides of the street.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Carter died at her 
house in Clarges Street, February 19, 
1806, at the great age of 89. John- 
son com a Greek epigram upon 
her. “I have composed,” says 
Johnson, “a Greek epigram to Eliza, 
and think she ought to be celebrated 
in as many different languages as 
Lewis le Grand.” Over the brush 
and mat manufactory at the corner 
of Half-moon Street lived Madame 
d’Arblay ; and here, in 1833, we had 
the pleasure of a long interview with 
the authoress of Evelina. She talked 
of Johnson, and Garrick, and Gold- 
smith, as familiarly 


“ As maids of fifteen do of puppy dogs.” 


Listening to Madame d’Arblay was 
like listening to the voice of the 
dead. She belonged to the past, and 
lived in and talked of willis but 
the past. 

“London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street.” Who has not heard 
of that name and address? Who is 
there with ten volumes in his house, 
and not one of the ten a book of old 
John Murray's publication ? 


“ Strachan, Tonson, Lintot of the times,” 


you will live for ever with and with- 
out the imperishable works of your 
friend Lord Byron! 

Who has not heard of St. James’s 
Street ? 
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“The Campus Martius of St, James's 
Street, 

Where the beaus’ cavalry pace to and 
fro, 

Before they take the field in Rotten 
Row.” 


But we are getting “without the 
walls, without the liberties,” and it 
is time to append a jinis to our ar- 
ticle. 

Omitting “more last words,” and 
we have done. “ How different a 
place,” says Boswell, “ is London to 
different people! <A politician thinks 
it,” &c. and then he falls into a very 
noble passage. How different a place 
is Piccadilly, say we, to different 
people! The dandy on his bit of 
blood has a respect for Anderson's ; 
the dandy on foot a respect for Hoby ; 
girls of blushing eighteen find the best 
place in Piccadilly to be Swan and 
Edgar's ; boys from school like Fort- 
num and Mason's, particularly about 
Christmas time; the lover of old 
books thinks of Piccadilly in con- 
nexion with Mr. Thorpe and Mr. 
Pickering ; then Ludlam has a turn, 
or the Egyptian Hall becomes the 
focus of Piccadilly. We ourselves 
look upon Piccadilly as we have de- 
scribed it in this article, and must 
own to a particular liking for 
Grange’s, whither we retreat, as our 
forefathers did, to Islington and 
Chelsea, 


“ To eat a dish ofstrawberries and cream” 


fresh from the sunny fields of Han- 
ger Hill and Ealing. 
















A rew years only have passed awa 

since the “venerable Lord Eldon” 
rested from his labours, and departed 
from amongst us; yet such has been 
the rapid progress of events, fraught 
with political, social, and moral 
change, that, practically, this “an- 
cient chancellor” has already become 
as much an historical personage as 
the self-styled “ ancient chancellor ” 
of Henry VI., who wrote the treatise 
De Laudibus Legum Anglie. We 
live in a new world. The historian 
may speak of Eldon sine ird aut 
studio, even as he would of Coke or 
Bacon, Holt, or Hale, or Somers. 
The enthusiasm for the cause of which 
Eldon was the unflinching champion 
has disappeared from off the face of 
the land, and none, therefore, are 
now disposed to exalt or exaggerate 
the man because of their admiration 
of the politician. All feelings, too, 
of personal dislike or resentment to- 
wards the zealous partisan and un- 
compromising opponent have fled 
from every breast, even from those 
of the survivors, who, like Mr. Jus- 
tice Williams and Lord Brougham, 
assailed him with the greatest vehe- 
mence. Their fierce articles, their 
fiery orations, are now as dead as the 
emotions in their bosoms which gave 
them breath. These pieces of de- 
clamation, powerful in their day to 
stir men’s minds, are to posterity 
quite mute, while by the existing 
generation they are regarded as no 
better than the mere ephemeral ebul- 
litions of party spleen in the fever of 
party strife. The time, then, had 
come to write Lord Eldon’s life, as 
the life of such a man alone should 
be written, and, that is to say, fairly 
and fully, without favour, and with- 
out fear. The hour had arrived, 
but had we the man? We think 
the volumes before us tend to prove 
that, so far as circumstances would 
admit, we had. For the biography 
of a plain, downright, laborious man 
of business, like Lord Eldon,—a sort 
of calm, stern incarnation of common 
sense,—the lofty eloquence and pro- 
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found philosophy of a Tacitus were 
neither necessary nor to be desired. 
Vast learning, the power of pic- 
turesque and fervid description, were 
not oo No, a sufficient mas- 
tery of the language ; a plain, clear, 
unostentatious style of composition ; 
industry and discretion in the use 
of the materials to be procured, 
and patient research in collecting and 
verifying them; a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the political history of 
the country for the last century, 
and an equally familiar acquaintance 
with the laws of England and the 
practice of the courts, were the chief 
qualifications to be wished for in the 
narrator of a life which pursued, if 
not always a calm, yet certainly an 
even tenor, and had no touch in it of 
adventurous variety. ‘These qualifi- 
cations Mr. Twiss, a lawyer, a prac- 
titioner in the Court of Chancery— 
a gentleman who has sat in the House 
of Commons and held the office of 
under-secretary of state, and whose 
earnest attention has throughout life 
been, and continues to be, directed to 
politics—possessed in an eminent de- 
gree. He has the faculty, too, of 
writing with calmness and candour, 
and with as much impartiality as is 
desirable in a biographer, for we hold 
that, while facts are neither to be 
suppressed, disguised, nor mitigated, 
and while all undue asperity in deal- 
ing with those who may have been 
at issue with the subject of the 
memoirs should be avoided, yet that 
it is impossible full justice can be 
done to a great man’s memory, un- 
less he who undertakes to transmit 
him to posterity shall have a sympa- 
thy with the spirit of his life, his 
leading ideas, and the views he en- 
tertained, together with a species of 
affectionate and pious feeling to- 
wards the departed individual. This 
sympathy with, and this feeling to- 
wards the Chancellor Eldon, it is very 
evident from the whole tenor of the 
volumes his biographer possessed, 
but at the same time not to any such 
extent as to abate one jot of their 
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value. Lord Eldon stands before us 
narratus atque traditus, and in the 
same guise, colours, and lineaments, 
he will wear to all posterity. No- 
thing has been extenuated, and in- 
deed in the life of so pious, conscienti- 
ous, kind, and single-hearted a being, 
there could have been but little to 
extenuate, much less has any thing 
been set down in malice. The real 
man is brought forward with the 
inmost recesses of his heart laid bare, 
and wearing, without addition or 
adornment, the same moral and in- 
tellectual aspect he wore in life. The 
work is done, and will never require 
to be done again. There may be 
hereafter an abridgement, there may 
be a separation of the life of the 
lawyer and judge from that of the 
— and minister, and this per- 

aps may be carried into act by 
Lord Campbell in his forthcoming 
Lives of the Chancellors of England ; 
but, under any circumstances, who- 
ever may choose to write about Lord 
Eldon must come to those volumes 
now put forth by Mr. Twiss for his 
materials. They form so rich a store- 
house that it is difficult to believe 
any thing of intrinsic value could be 
picked up beyond their precincts. 
This will be at once perceived and 
acknowledged when we refer to the 
author’s own account of the principal 
sources of the biography :— 


“ First, The letters of Lord Eldon 
himself to his brother Lord Stowell, to 
his daughter Lady Frances Bankes, to 
his grandson the present earl, to some 
others of his relations and friends, and to 
some of his political colleagues. 

** Secondly, A collection of letters to 
Lord-chancellor Eldon, from George III.; 
from George IV., as Prince of Wales, 
as Prince Regent, and as king; from 
Queen Charlotte ; from Queen Caroline, 
when Princess of Wales; and from 
others of the royal family. 

** Thirdly, A manuscript book of anec- 
dotes and observations noted down by 
Lord Eldon himself, in his latter years, 
for his grandson’s use and amusement. 

** Fourthly, Some miscellaneous manu- 
scripts, chiefly in his own handwriting, 
and various memoranda, communicated 
by the present earl. 

“* Fifthly, Notes, made by Mr. Farrer, 
the Master in Chancery, of conversations 
with Lord Eldon shortly before his death ; 
and contributions from Mrs. and Miss 
Forster (his brother Henry’s daughter 
and grandaughter), who spent parts of 
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several years with him towards the close 
of his ile, and carefully collected all the 
family traditions relating to him. 

“‘ Lastly, Those four spirited and in- 
teresting articles, published in the Law 
Magazine, Nos, 41 to 44, the able author 
of which was supplied with much au- 
thentic information upon points of fact 
by the late Mr. Pensam, many years one 
of Lord Eldon’s official secretaries and 
confidential friends. 

‘“* In the review of Lord Eldon's judi- 
cial character, the writer of this bio- 
graphy has had the aid of some well- 
digested references lent to him by Mr. 
Wright, and of some valuable suggestions 
from Mr. Lee, both eminent members of 
the Chancery Bar; and he has derived 
very important benefit from the accurate 
official information kindly afforded to 
him by Mr. Colville and Mr. Bedwell of 
the Register-office, and Mr. Smith of the 
House of Lords, 

“For the letters of Lord Eldon to 
Lord Stowell, he has to thank his old 
friend Mr. Chisholme, one of Lord 
Stowell’s executors ; and he is indebted 
to several other gentlemen for other con- 
tributions, less extensive, but likely, he 
trusts, to advance the acceptation of the 
work which he now ventures to lay befcre 
the public.” 


It is plain from this enumeration 
that richer sources for a biograph 
av have been supplied. Those 
which furnished forth the voluminous 
memoirs of Sully were scarcely more 
ample. <A period of leisure and re- 
tirement, too, enabled Eldon, like the 
great French statesman, to look back 
over the long career of a laborious 
and useful life; to survey it, and 
render an account thereof to his fel- 
low-men, before he was summoned 
to the tribunal of his Creator. This 
we look upon as matter of congratu- 
lation, not alone as affording us an 
interesting lesson in a 
one that circumstances seldom allow 
to be taught, so short is our span, so 
checquered our existence, but like- 
wise as contributing potently to illus- 
trate a portion of our history. Un- 
doubtedly Ma, Twiss, receiving the 
chief materials for his work as he 
did at the hands of the descendants 
of Lord Eldon, must have been 
placed under some restraint in the 
use of them — restraint implied and 
self-imposed rather than expressed 
or directed; but we do not appre- 
hend the tramels could be other than 
very slight, or that in any mark- 
worthy manner they could have im- 
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peded the motions of the author's 
pen, or prevented the world from 
being acquainted with any facts or 

sages really worth knowing. Few 
ives, it would appear, could be more 
gentle and blameless than those of 
the chief actors of the Eldon family 
who figure in the scene in which the 
chancellor and his illustrious brother 
form the principal figures. We are, 
therefore, inclined to believe that the 
various contributions have been used 
fairly and fully by the author, and, 
if there be a fault in the exercise of 
his discretion, perhaps too fully by 
the author. The great leading cir- 
cumstances and passages of the life 
of Lord Eldon have been long known 
to the public. The outline of the 
picture was familiar to every eye. 
In this biography we haye all the 
details filled in with a Dutch mi- 
nuteness. Some of these might be 
omitted with advantage to the general 
effect; but the difficulty in those 
cases for the artist employed to ex- 
ecute a special commission is to know 
what to omit. All painters can tell 
from experience how anxious the 
originals of a family group upon 
canvass are to have that canvass 
crowded with favourite objects. If 
this fancy did not prevail, we should 
not have our best painters so con- 
stantly employed in enriching their 
works with portraits of favourite 
dogs, cats, monkeys, parrots, footstools, 
and work-boxes. But enough of 
metaphor! Let us open the first 
volume of the Life of Eldon, and 
proceed with our proper task. Mr. 
I'wiss opens by saying :— 

** To have risen, without advantage of 
birth, property, or connexion, from com. 
paratively humble station to the summits 
of rank and wealth, has been the fortune 
of many an ambitious man. But the in- 
terest attaching to the lives of those who 
have achieved greatness so far and no 
further, is only that of individual adven- 
ture: their history, though public occur- 
rences chance to be involved in it, is not 
connected with the formation and direc- 
tion of national opinion and feeling. 
Lord Eldon’s memory is linked with 
higher associations and more enduring 
results. His powers were of that rare 
and standard order, to which, in times of 
danger and doubt, the minds of men make 
fast as to a mooring, and from which a 
whole generation is fain to take its im- 
pulse.” 


Now, while we agree with the pro- 
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position generally, we must say, that 
although we are aware that the 
minds of many men did make fast to 
Lord Eldon as to a mooring, we must 
deny that he was one from whom a 
whole generation was or would be 
fain to take an impulse. For, in the 
first place, he would not have been 
fain to give it; and, secondly, it is 
mistaking the character and quality 
of his powers, and exaggerating their 
magnitude and intensity, moreover, 
to imagine he would be capable 
of giving that impulse if he was 
so disposed. The two great prin- 
ciples of politic government are 
the principle of permanency and 
the principle of progression. Now 
the first was the only one he ac- 
knowledged; the other he never 
could comprehend at all. Of po- 
litical philosophy, to the end of his 
days, he was utterly ignorant. But 
in this he was not singular. Amongst 
his contemporaries, perhaps Fox was 
the only statesman that had stepped 
across the threshold; and certainly 
Burke was the only statesman who 
had penetrated to the very shrine of 
political philosophy, where he still 
stands sublime, and unapproached. 
The great William Pitt himself was 
deficient in political learning; but 
with him the inborn genius of state- 
craft and the fervid instinct of pa- 
triotism supplied its place. In a 
word, the science. of politics was al- 
most unknown; and Lord Eldon 
was only one of the many engaged 
in public affairs who never made 
any entrance into it. The doctrines 
and the prejudices he acquired at 
Oxford, such as they were, he bore 
with him throughout life as articles 
of faith, without enlargement, or mi- 
tigation, or change, or the slightest 
adaptation to events that had taken 
place, or to circumstances that were 
pressing on in such a manner that 
they must in turn inevitably become 
events. No doubt the doctrines he 
professed were in the abstract right, 
and the prejudices were honest and 
time-honoured. He was anxious to 
preserve the constitution in church 
and state; but he was not merely 
desirous to preserve it intact, he 
would fain have kept it veiled, and 
unexamined by the profane eye. It 
was not simply to be held sacred it- 
self, but all things that at however 
recent date had taken sanctuary in its 
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precincts were to be held sacred 
also. It might be suffering from 
disorder, and exposed to danger; but 
his feeling was that ofa sultan to- 
wards the sick beauty of his haram. 
The commander of the faithful 
would weep and pray, and trust to 
Providence for her recovery, but had 
rather let her perish than permit her 
to be subjected to the gaze of an un- 
believing physician. In these feel- 
ings he went far —_ Pitt and all 
the great men with whom he was 
associated either in the earlier or the 
later period of his career. His posi- 
tion was essentially one of resistance, 
and that only. ‘The generations of 
mankind are always going forward, 
and each faster, though more warily 
and more safely, than its predecessor. 
It was impossible, then, that he could 
give an impulse to ageneration. One 
anight as well say that a breakwater 
gives an impulse to the billows, or 
the fortifications of a city to the ar- 
tillery discharged against it. No; 
but he played throughout his long 
political career the part of a rampart 
to the constitution, and for this he 
deserves the eternal gratitude of his 
country. His firm immovable re- 
sistance enabled the defenders of the 
citadel to gain time — to protract the 
contest; and, when compelled to 
yield any thing, to do so upon terms 
of compromise. 

Much has been lost ; but, consider- 
ing the terrible difficulties the coun- 
try had to encounter at home and 
abroad, it is only wonderful how so 
much has been saved. Honour, all 
honour, to Lord Eldon and those 
other politicians whose faithful and 
fearless assertion of extreme opinions 
—extreme, however, in the right 
course —enabled statesmen of higher 
abilities and more politic views to 
save so much of what is dear to us in 
our ancient institutions,— all of which 
must have fallen, if the enemies of 
the constitution in church and state 
had been met with a less determined 
resistance, and the misled multitude 
had not been afforded time to re- 
cover their senses. But, so far from 
giving an impulse to his generation, 
,the moment the two contending par- 
ties of that generation—the advocates 
for progression and the opponents of 
innoyation—came to a compromise, 
his political functions necessarily 
ceased as an administrator under 
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any government which possibly could 
be formed. We have been, how- 
ever, led into glancing aside at his 
political character by this phrase of 
our author, instead of looking stea- 
dily at the thread of the narrative. 
Well, Lord Eldon was, it is well 
known, the son of a coal-fitter at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. It very rarely 
happens, however, when a man ar- 
rives at wealth and distinction, no 
matter in what path of life, that it is 
not forthwith discovered that he is 
descended from some decayed branch 
of an ancient and honourable family. 
Accordingly, we learn from Mr. 
‘Twiss,— 

“ The family of Lord-chancellor El. 
don appears to have branched off from 
the stock of the Scotts of Balweary. 
And, accordingly, soon after his eleva. 
tion to the peerage, the arms of the Scotts 
of Balweary, with certain honourable 
augmentations, were granted and com 
firmed to the descendants of his father.” 


We are informed, however, we 
presume for the satisfaction of the 

uke of Buccleuch, that there is no 
connexion between the houses of 
Buccleuch and Balweary. We are 
next given to know that the Scotts 
of this said house of Balweary, in 
Fifeshire, number in their line no 
less tremendous a personage than 
the wizard Sir Michael Scott, whose 
grave was made to give up the book 
of grammerye for the widow of the 
bold Buccleuch, as may be read in 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, by the 
greatest Scott of them all, ancient 
or modern. “Such” (quoth Mr. 
Twiss) “are the elder traditions 
of Lord Eldon’s race, and we con- 
tent ourselves, by way of comment 
upon this, with saying to Mr. Twiss, 
“ Oh, fie!” He makes the matter a 
little worse, by exposing the silly, 
paltry vanity of two such great men 
as Lords Stowell and Eldon, when 
he goes on to relate “ A memoir of 
the more modern Scotis was found 
among his papers in the handwriting 
of his brother, Lord Stowell, from 
which the following is an extract :— 


“Tt appears to have been an ancient 
practice for the people of the north to 
resort to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, then the 
great emporium of the northern parts of 
the island, for the purpose of making or 
improving a fortune by merchandise. 
Leland mentions three families particu- 
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larly, —the Carlisles, the Thorntons, and 
the Scotts, as raised by fortunate adven- 
turers of that description, being first, as 
he says, ‘ merchants and men of land.’ 
Of the Scotts particularly, he says, ‘ The 
beginning of these Scotts was by mer- 
chandise. ‘The Black Freres were of the 
foundation of Sir Peter and Sir Nicholas 
Scotts. Asket Castle, near Felton, was 
these Scotts’. The lands of these Scotts 
came to Herons of Ford, to Dentons’, &c. 

“ The immediate founder of the present 
family (as considered by themselves) was 
William Scott, who rose, as others of the 
same name had done, by merchandise ; 
being a considerable merchant, who (by a 
successful application of his industry to 
various branches of commerce exercised 
in that place and neighbourhood) raised 
a competent fortune with a reputation of 
unsullied integrity, and of a singular 
prudence and good sense both in the 
management of his commercial concerns 
aud in the whole tenor of his general 
conduct.” 


Now surely this displays pitiable 
weakness upon the part of these men, 
so strong in intellect in other re- 
spects. What need had they, who 
were of the aristocracy of genius, to 
lean for adventitious support on a 
dream of noble ancestry? Who can 
avoid smiling at the poor attempt 
that the enlightened lawyer makes to 
connect William Scott the coal-fitter, 
whom he swells into a considerable 
merchant, with Sir Michael Scott the 
wizard, and the “snodern” Scotts of 
Askett Castle, whose lands came to 
the Herons of Ford, to Denton, &c. ? 
Why the present William Scott, the 
celebrated trainer, might, we are per- 
fectly persuaded, set up, with the aid 
of a Newmarket attorney, quite as 
good a claim to the honour of being 
descended from the house of Bal- 
weary, as has been made out by the 
two greatest lawyers of their day on 
behalf of their father. It is laugh- 
able, too, to observe the descent from 
the high-flown language of the me- 
moir to the narrative of the facts as 
to William Scott, in the text of the 
work : — 


“ By indentures dated Ist of Septem. 
ber, 1776, describing him as William 
Scott, son of William Scott, of Sandgate, 
yeoman, he was apprenticed for seven 
years to Thomas Brummel, hoastman, of 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne, an apprentice fee 
of 5l. having been paid by his father, 
whom family tradition describes as a clerk 
in a fitter’s office, and a man of very good 
repute,” 
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This William married twice; by 
his first wife he had three children, 
and by his second wife thirteen, of 
whom Lord Eldon was the eighth. 
William (Lord Stowell), Henry, and 
two sisters, Barbara and Jane, were 
the only children that grew up to 
be John’s companions. At suitable 
ages the three young Scotts were 
sent to the Free Grammar-school of 
Newcastle, one of those excellent in- 
stitutions which have been the means 
of giving to England, from amongst 
the humblest classes, so many of her 
great scholars and great men. ‘The 
head-master was, in Lord Eldon’'s 
words, “that eminent scholar, and 
most excellent man, Mr. Moises.” 
Throughout life his lordship enter- 
tained the liveliest regard for him, 
and, as chancellor, had the gratifica- 
tion of giving livings to himself and 
two of his sons. 

Lord Eldon’s recorded recollec- 
tions of his schoolboy days shew 
how very humble was the sphere in 
which his family moved, and how 
humble the persons with whom he 
was associated at the grammar-school. 
Telling lies and robbing orchards 
were as common occurrences as the 
severe floggings with which they 
were requited. He mentions a cu- 
rious instance of magisterial law. He 
and two of his companions were 
taken before a magistrate for rob- 
bing an orchard, and the consequence 
was, that his worship was pleased to 
fine the fathers of the young culprits 
thirty shillings each for the offence 
committed. We quote one of the 
stories relating to this period of Lord 
Eldon’s life for its quaintness :— 


*« Between school hours we used to 
amuse ourselves with playing at what we 
called ‘cocked nibs’ —that was riding 
on grave-stones in St. John’s churchyard, 
which you know was close to the school, 
Well, one day, one of the lads came 
shouting, ‘Here comes Moises’— that 
was what we always called him, Moises 
—so away we all ran as hard as we 
could, and I lost my bat. Now, if you 
remember, there were four or five steps 
going down to the school, a sort of pas- 
sage. Unfortunately, a servant was com- 
ing along with a pudding for the bake- 
house, and in my hurry, when Moises was 
coming, I jumped down these steps and 
into the pudding. Whatwas tobe done? I 
borrowed another boy’s great-coatand but- 
toned it on, over my own Coat, waistcoat, 
pudding, and all, and so we went into 
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school. Now when I came out I was in 
an unforeseen dilemma, for this great. 
coat had stuck to my own ; another “vs 
coat sticking to me, and my own hat 
lost! here was an unfortunate situation ! 
With great difficulty the coat was pulled 
off ; but my father was very angry at my 
losing my hat, and he made me go with- 
out one till the usual time of taking my 
best into every-day wear.’ Mrs. Forster 
adds, ‘ Lord Eldon on this occasion went 
three months, Sundays excepted, without 
a hat.’” 


The frankness of recording such 
tales as these above, and telling how 
he danced hornpipes at Christmas to 
the delight of his father’s keelmen, 
are strangely in contrast with the 
idle desire we have before noticed to 
connect his family with a noble house 
of the Scotts. 

At sixteen, William Scott obtained 
the Durham scholarship at Oxford ; 
at nineteen, he obtained a University 
College scholarship. Mr. Twiss 
says :— 


“ Although the state of the University, 
from the want of prizes and public ex- 
aminations in those days, was very un. 
favourable to the display of talent, Wil- 
liam Scott had acquired so high a reputa- 
tion, that in 1765, before he had completed 
his twentieth year, he was appointed a 
college tutor ; and that office he retained 
until the end of 1775. He took the de. 
grees of B.A. November 20, 1764; 
M.A. June 17,1767; B.C.L. June 23, 
1779.” 


The great success of the elder 
brother opened a road for the 
younger. His father intended to 
make him a coal-fitter, but Fate 
willed that he should be a lord- 
chancellor. “Send Jack up to me,” 
said William, “I can do better for 
him here.” And sent up he was ac- 
cordingly, and on the 15th May, 
1766, was matriculated as a member 
of the University of Oxford by Dr. 
Durell, the vice-chancellor having 
on the same day been entered as a 
commoner of University College. He 
was entered under the tuition of his 
brother. He has recorded with spe- 
cial notice an incident which occurred 
to him on his first journey to London, 
and which, trifling as it was both in 
itself and the sequele on which he 
so much insists, seems to have lent a 
dominant fixity to the predisposition 
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of his mind, and to have coloured all 
his fortunes :— 


«¢ T have seen it remarked,’ says Lord 
Eldon in his Anecdote Book, ‘ that 
something which in early youth capti- 
vates attention influences future life in 
all stages. When I left school in 1766 
to go to Oxford, I came up from New- 
castle to London in a coach, then deno- 
minated, on account of its quick travelling, 
as travelling was then estimated, a fly; 
being, as well as I remember, neverthe- 
less, three or four days and nights on 
the road: there was no such velocity as 
to endanger overturning, or other mis- 
chief, On the panels of the carriage 
were painted the words, * Sat cito si sat 
bene :’? words which made a most lasting 
impression on my mind, and have had 
their influence upon my conduct in all 
subsequent life.’” 


On the 11th of July, 1767, he got 
a fellowship at his college. He was 


then barely turned sixteen. This 
may appear to be a great feat to those 


who have conceived their notions of 


fellowships from what they are upon 
the grand scale; but here, as in his 
brother’s case, though the emolument 


was most desirable and the bounty of 


the founder not ill-bestowed for the 
encouragement of learning (as the 
instance on hand would go signally 
to prove), yet in truth the achieve- 
ment was no better than a mere 
schoolboy triumph. This fellowship 
so obtained by John Scott was on 
the foundation of Henry Percy, earl 
of Northumberland, for persons born 
in the dioceses of Durham, Carlisle, 
or York, with a preference in cases 
of equal merit to natives of the county 
of Northumberland. What the value 
in point of honour of this success in 
University College really was, may 
be pretty well guessed by Mr. John 
Scott’s own appreciation of the value 
of an university degree. He became 
B.A. on the 20th of February, 1770, 
in Hilary Term. 


“ An examination for a degree in Ox- 
ford,” he used to say, “‘ was a farce in 
my time. I was examined in Hebrew 
and in history. ‘ What is the Hebrew 
for the place of a skull?’ I replied, 
* Golgotha.’ ‘ Who founded University 
College?’ I stated (though, by the way, 
the point is sometimes doubted),* ‘ ‘That 
King Alfred founded it.’ ‘ Very well, 
sir,’ said the examiner, ‘ you are com- 
petent for your degree.’” 


* How Eldonish! 
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By the way, this story about Gol- 
gotha is not bad in its way, but it is 
something flat from the questions 
being too easy. In those days it was 
a piece of wit to write Golgotha in 
your hat, so that every body that 
wore a hat—all, in short, of the com- 
munity except the persons analogous 
to the gens des casquettes of the French 
capital, were well aware of the word 
which typified the place of a skull ; 
therefore even an Oxonian so slow 
as the John Scott aforesaid, could 
not have very well gone astray in it ; 
but we well remember a more abstruse 
question, though of the like order of 
inquisition into knowledge, being put 
to a man at our own university on 
the occasion of a catechetical exami- 
nation. The text read by the D.D. 
preliminarily was, “And Christ 
went into an upper room.” The 
question piled upon that was, “ What 
is the difference between an upper 
room and a garret?” The gentle- 
man appealed to, who was short by 
several years of Lord Eldon’s age 
when he confronted the Golgotha, 
happened to be fresh from the study 
of logic, and replied, “ Every garret 
is an upper room, but every upper 
room is not a garret.” 

In 1771, John Scott obtained the 
Earl of Lichfield’s prize for the best 
composition in English prose. The 
subject was the “ Aarentngee and 
Disadvantages of Foreign Travel,” 
a matter upon which neither then 
nor at any period of his life was the 
said John Scott, though he did get 
the prize, competent to form the 
ghost of an opinion. Mr. Twiss 
says, “ This essay was written by 
John Scott while yet under the age 
of 20 years.” It has been published 
in Tullboy’s Collection of the Oxford 
English Prize Essays, 1830; and a 
very pretty collection of bald, dis- 
jointed trash this must be. ‘There is 
not a contributor of the batch who 
would not be justified in belabouring 
this Tallboys with an oak sapling, 
for so gibbeting him. We have not 
read in the resurrection of his youth- 
ful crudities our friend John Scott’s 
essay; but we would back him to 
have had, of all the prizemen, one of 
the best rights of quarrel with the 
bibliopole aforesaid. If ever Eng- 


land produced a man of high ability 
ma particular walk of life, who was 
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utterly incapable of deriving pleasure 
or improvement from foreign travel, 
that man was Lord Eldon, He 
knew nothing of foreign languages or 
foreign literature ; he was no scholar, 
and he had no scholarly enthusiasm. 
In the proper sense of the word, he 
had no classical education; a few 
fragments of some of the Greek and 
Roman authors were flogged into 
him at the grammar-school, by the 
Reverend Mr. Moises; but of their 
composition as a whole, as mat- 
ters to communicate wisdom, — to 
suggest laws to the mind which, 
whenever appealed to, inspire, pro 
re naid, trains of thought, he knew 
nothing. At Oxford he could not 
have added much to the stock he 
brought with him from Newcastle. 
The system of education there is 
bad, and was in his time worse. 
He might have learned some logic 
and metaphysics, it is true, but we 
cannot see from his speeches, or even 
from his judgments, that he availed 
himself much of the opportunity. 
His mind, though strong, was slob- 
bery. Firm at the base, most shift- 
ing and insecure upon the surface. 
The discipline in mental culture he 
wanted was that of the exact sciences, 
Cambridge would have sent forth in 
a man of his diligence, and power, 
and conscientiousness, a piece of hu- 
manity capable of being formed into 
a perfect judge. 

What can be worse than the prac- 
tice, in Lucian’s phrase, of neglecting 
the rose, and minutely considering the 
thorns at its stem! The structure of 
a dead language is most laboriously 
inquired into, and to illustrate those 
inquiries certain fragments of the 
great authors who wrote in that 
tongue are brought forward like 
subjects for anatomical demonstra- 
tion; but of the soul that animated 
those fragments, of the mighty mind 
of the poet or orator, they know no 
more than the dissector does of the 
spirit which once lent life, vigour, and 
motion to the limb he is now mangling 
with his scalpel. We rarely met an 
Oxford man who had read the whole 
of any book in the range of Greek 
and Roman literature. We never 
knew an Oxford man who had read 
the Iliad and Odyssey throughout, or 
the orations of Demosthenes, or the 
philosophical works of Cicero, or the 
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pictured history of Livy. We speak 
not of books more out of the right 
road of the collegiate student, such 
as Thucydides, Lucretius, and so 
forth. As to the odes, and essays, 
and the like, in Greek and Latin, 
we know no occupation upon which 
the human intellect can be more 
lamentably prostituted. Cui bono ? 
we ask, with old Cassius, when the 
theme is set (barring the prize-man, 
whom we would esteem more as a 
winner in a boat-race by the use of 
sculls) ; and when the task has been 
completed, we say as Rousseau did to 
the sonata, an elaborated absurdity 
of an analogous kind, Que me veux tu ? 
But, in truth, at the best, an univer- 
sity education is only a noble means 
toanend. Noman can be, inthe true 
sense of the word, a scholar at an 
university in perhaps any depart- 
ment of science or literature; he 
only lays the foundation, and must 
0 abroad into the world, and, 

y study inspired by zeal and tested 
by practical experience, raise the su- 
perstructure. Lord Eldon, in the 
only department into which he had 
an entrance, unlike his illustrious 
contemporaries, William Pitt and 
Lord Wellesley, did not do this. 
Then, next, Lord Eldon had nei- 
ther taste nor refinement. He was 
just the man to travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and find all barren, 
The Coliseum would have keen, 
indeed, to him a_ huge cockpit, 
the Apollo a chiselled stone, and 
the “Transfiguration” of Raffaele 
a piece of daubed canvass. He 
prides himself upon the fact that, 
although his grandson, the present 
earl, was a diligent dancer at Almack’s, 
he yet eschewed the attractions 
of the Opera, and was insensible to 
the prevailing enthusiasm about Son- 
tag, one of the most exquisite singers 
that ever yet drew a mortal to the 
skies, or called an angel down to 
inspire her own enchanting exertions 
as the Queen of Melody. He was 
as essentially coarse as he was kindly. 
He was the diamond of fine water, 
but the diamond quite in the rough. 
We have spoken of ancient classical 
lore and its accessories, he was not 
less uninstructed in the modern, even 
including the glorious literature of 
his own country. Mr. Twiss ob- 
serves he astonished his own court, 
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as well as he might, by telling them 
that he had availed himself of a va- 
cation, at an advanced period of his 
life, to read Paradise Lost. Mr. 
Twiss says, too, accomplishments he 
had none. Quite true. Yet, in de- 
spite of all this, he was one of the 
most successful courtiers upon record. 
But the consideration of this will 
come more appropriately hereafter. 

Lord Eldon had no leisure in after- 
life to add much to the slender stock 
of general information he acquired at 
the University. He accordingly 
knew little of literature, ancient or 
modern, and nothing of science in 
any one of its branches. He was a 
mere lawyer, and even as such he 
had a very defective education. He 
had gratuitously for a time the run 
of a conveyancer’s office ; but he was 
never under any other master, not 
even under a special pleader. Ilis 
zeal and industry, however, were 
great; and by these, and extreme 
natural acuteness and subtlety of in- 
tellect, and wonderful strength of 
memory, he contrived to supply, at 
vast expense of labour, the want of 
formal instruction. 

No doubt he became ultimately a 
great lawyer, and his name must al- 
ways survive in Westminster Hall as 
one of the most distinguished of its 
frequenters. But his mind never 
expanded into that of the legislator. 
Few men ever took so genuine a 
pride in familiarity with 


“ The nice sharp quillets of the law,” 


or cultivated the use of them more 
assiduously; but he never rose to 
comprehend law in its divine essence, 
as it has been described by Demos- 
thenes and Cicero; by Hooker, in 
his Ecclesiastical Polity; and more 
recently by Doctor Doyle, the Roman 
Catholic prelate, in language amount- 
ing to scriptural beauty. But we 
have already written upon this sub- 
ject, and we see no reason why we 
should not quote ourselves, when 
the judgment of riper years approves 
what we have already indited :— 


** Tf we look at the law in its proper, 
original, and most extended sense, we 
shall recognise in it a purity and holiness, 
which of all objects of human considera- 
tion is peculiar to itself. It is the one 
great tie which connects earth with 
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heaven, the creatures with one another, 
and with their Creator. It is the only 
thing common to all existences; it is the 
only thing, except God himself, which 
pervades the universe. ‘ Laws,’ says 
Montesquieu, ‘ are necessary relations 
springing from the nature of things ; and 
in this sense all existences have their 
laws. The Divinity has his laws, the 
material world its laws, the superior intel- 
ligences to man their laws, the beasts 
their laws, man his laws.’ All the great 
heathen philosophers have, like Moses 
and the other inspired writers, proclaimed 
and contended for the divine nature and 
origin of law. In the ancient mythology, 
Themis was feigned to be the daughter 
of Heaven and Earth, thus shewing her 
relation alike with the Divinity and with 
man. And upon her, Jupiter, or Pro- 
vidence (for such was, in truth, the 
Jupiter of the Greeks), begat Astrea, 
who fled the nether world on the expira- 
tion of the golden age, or, in other words, 
on the fall of man from a state of inno- 
cence: and thus doth the fable intimate 
to us that Justice in its entire purity can 
be had only at the judgment-seat of God. 
But Justice-legal remains upon earth to 
be wrought out by Law. Law remains 
to be the lime which binds together in 
society mankind, — that would be else 
loose, unconnected, and shifting, as the 
sand of the desert. It also remains as a 
divine rule of conduct; for, as Fortescue 
observes, ‘ Not only God’s lawes, but 
also man’s are holy; forsomuch as the 
Lawe is defined by these words: The 
Lawe is a holy sanction or decree commend. 
ing things that be honest, and forbidding 
the contraries.’ Again, this accomplished 
scholar, worthy to be regarded as a sacer- 
dos, or giver-forth of holy things, saith 
elsewhere, ‘ Man’s lawes are nothing else 
but certain rules, whereby justice is per- 
fectly taught. But that justice which 
the lawes doe show is not the same that 
is called commutative, or distributive, or 
any other particular vertue, but it is a 
perfect vertue expressed by the name of 
Justice-legal, which the aforesaid Leonard 
(Aretine) doth therefore affirm to be per- 
fect, because it excludeth all vice, and 
teacheth all vertue. For which cause, 
also, it is worthily called by the name 
of all vertue. Whereof Homer saith, 
and the like Aristotle, in the fifth book 
of his Morall Philosophie, that it is 
the chiefest of all vertues, and that nei- 
ther Lucifer nor Hesperus are so bright 
and beaming as it is.’ Demosthenes, 
moreover, described a good and complete 
law as of the invention and gift of God as 
the decree and counsel of the most wise 
and prudent, and as made with the com- 
mon consent of the city or state; and, 
even in our days, the celebrated Roman 
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Catholic bishop, Dr. Doyle, in his evi- 

dence before a committee of the lords, 
declared, ‘ I think the law is a kind of 
emanation from God through the agency 
of man ; and I not only venerate the law 
as other men do, but I look upon it as 
clothed with a kind of holiness.’ 

‘“« The Law, too, has been described by 
one of its sages as ‘ reason itself, and the 
height of reason ;’ and Cicero, in that 
admirable treatise of his, Concerning the 
Law (which proves that, however bad a 
versifier he might have been, he was, 
nevertheless, a noble poet), describes Law 
thus :—‘ Est lex justorum injustoramque 
distinctio, ad illam antiquissimam et re- 
rum omnium principem expressa na- 
turam, ad quam leges hominum dirigun- 
tur que supplicio improbos afficiunt, 
deffendunt et tuentur bonos.’ And else- 
where he says, ‘quamobrem lex vera 
atque princeps, apta ad jubendum et ad 
vetandum ratio est recta summi Jovis.’ 

“« Now if these opinions, held as they 
have been by such mighty men of re. 
nown, be correct, the law is one of the 
noblest and greatest of human studies, 
and a knowledge of it is only to be 
attained as a last conquest of the intellect 
by him who is otherwise already learned 
and wise. The student, then, who could 
lift up his mind to commune with the 
minds of those we have quoted, would 
feel it necessary to bring a variety of 
knowledge with him when he proposes 
to commence the study of the law. He 
would laugh at the notion that any man 
could, in a prescribed apprenticeship, 
learn the law, as he would a trade, by a 
devotion to its craft and mystery alone, 
such as he could acquire it from masters, 
or discover it in books. He would be 
aware that no man who had not learned 
some other sciences and scientific arts, 
could see his way to arrive easily at the 
great and fundamental principles of the 
general law, but would be groping about 
the longer and the longer, in proportion 
to his lack of intellectual vision, and 
wasting alike his energy and his in- 
dustry—so far, at least, as the effort of 
becoming the accomplished lawyer, and 
not the legal mechanic, dealing in the 
wares of some branch of the manufacture, 
was concerned. For, to return to the 
fine old knight and Aristotle, whose wis. 
dom he so often calls in aid, the one lays 
down from the first book of the other's 
natural philosophy two maxims, which 
he justly applies tolaw. ‘ Tunc unum, 
quod, quesire arbitramur, cum causas et 
principia ejus cognoscamus usque ad ele. 
menta,.’ And again, ‘ Principiis, causis, 
et elementis ignoratis, scientia, de qua 
ipsa sunt, penitus ignoratur.’ Nothing 

can be more true; if we have achieved 
an acquaintance which, once made, speed - 
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ily ripens into familiarity, with the gene- 
ral and fundamental principles of the 
law, all the rest is easy. Whenever 
worthy occasion may require it, any title 
of the law may be seized and mastered 
by the adroit and philosophic student, 
and wielded after a manner to confound 
utterly the mere grovelling professor of 
it; while, on the other hand, he who has 
not made his way to the principles of the 
law is utterly ignorant of the science ; 
and, suppose him to have acquired the 
details of practice and opinion with re- 
spect to some one branch of it very ac. 
curately, if you only remove him from it, 
he is as helpless as a man banished sud- 
denly from his own country to one of 
which he has not the speech. We take 
it, then, that every body aspiring to be 
* studious of the laws of this realm’ in 
the inns of court, should have, as of old, 
the education, the manners, the accom- 
plishments, the character, which would 
entitle him to take his place in general 
society as a gentleman.” 


Lord Eldon did not bring these 
to his laborious study of the law, and 
he never acquired them in after-life. 
A lawyer once in full practice can add 
no more to his knowledge than what is 
absolutely necessary to keep him au 
courant with the advancing world in 
which he lives. He may gain in- 
creased skill and fact, and the bold 
generalship which success at once 

ustifies and generates; but he has 
eisure to add nothing, except from 
observation of human kind in court, 


truly solid and valuable to the cargo of 


knowledge with which he first started 
when put in commission as a leader. 
Deduct from those twenty-four hours 
those necessary for sleep, reflection, 
and exercise, that the man may 
live, and not merely vegetate — (as 
Lord Eldon insinuates his far greater 
brother did, of whom he says, Stowell 
takes no exercise except in cating 
and drinking, and as to the latter we 
have in circulation his dictum, he will 
drink any given quantity of wine (an 
old — by the way),—and the lawyer 
will not have one moment to spare 
from the demands of his practice and 
the routine preparation for its exer- 
cise. In sooth, ifthe simile might be 
allowed, we would say, that the ad- 
vocate in full employment, supposing 
him even to be one who loves truth 
and knowledge for their own bright 
sakes, can only hope by his most as- 
siduous endeayours to rear that know- 
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ledge in the form ofa pyramid. The 
broad base must have been laid first 
of all, and the structure raised high 
above the level of all vulgar erec- 
tions; thenceforth, year after year, 
as the work proceeds, its girth must 
of necessity become more and more 
diminished, until, having reached its 
apex, Finis coronat opus,—Death, the 
grand finisher of all human labours, 
sets his crown upon it. But is it 
possible for the student-at-law to lay 
the broad and solid basis in the first 
instance? The pertest and most 
flimsy of modern political scribblers, 
in every form, from that of the lead- 
ing article and the pamphlet to that 
of the novel, redolent of the fashion 
of the servants’-hall, would say No. 
Big with the experience of a shabby 
attorney's office, he proclaims, “ It is 
impossible to be a great lawyer and a 
great man.” Perhaps it may be 
nowadays; but it was not so for- 
merly. ‘There was a time when 
great lawyer meant at least great 
scholar ; and, if we have writ our an- 
nals right, suggested great man. We 
had a Bacon anda Davis, a Holt, a 
Hale, a Somers. Ifthere were not 
something radically vicious in the 
prevailing system at the bar, we see 
not why we should not have them 
again. Surely, it would be a libel 
on our country to presume that the 
stuff of which great lawyers and 
great men are made has ceased to 
exist among us. We are well aware 
that in these latter years at the bar, 
“the battle is not to the strong, nor 
the race to the swift.” In putting 
this forward, though certainly with 
no undue prominence, in the course 
of his biography, Mr. Twiss has re- 
vealed to his brethren no occult fact. 
He says, and says truly, that if Lord 
Eldon had to commence his career 
now, it would be impossible, with all 
his energy, industry, zeal, and legal 
ability, he could have succeeded as 
he did. Decidedly he could not; 
nor do we think he ought. Even in 
his own time, 


“‘ A hundred such, more gloriously en- 
dowed, 
Had fallen upon the path.” 


But we should not have thought 
the worse of John Scott for this. 
Success is the criterion of merit when 
intellect is concerned only for the 
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vulgar. Napoleon's ius never 
displayed itself so loflily as in the 
disastrous campaign upon the soil of 
France. We see no reason why, 
even at the present moment, the stu- 
dent-at-law should not come to the 
practice of his profession a “ scholar, 
and a ripe one.” It is true Lord 
Brougham, the Proteus of men’s 
pretensions, if not of their talents, of 
whom it was once sarcastically ob- 
served, we believe by sly old Eldon, 
“if he only knew a little of law 
he would knowa little ofevery thing.” 
Lord Brougham made a long speech 
in favour of codification, grounded 
— the fact, that from the multi- 
plication of books, and the necessit 

of being familiar with them all, it 
was impossible, in the ordinary span 
of life, for a man to make himself 
master of the legal knowledge neces- 
sary for the fit and honest conduct of 
his profession. We venture to differ 
altogether with this doctrine; while 
we at the same time protest earnestl 

against the modern system, by which 
lawyers, to a considerable extent, 
have been degraded into legal me- 
chanics. With all deference to the 
dry and crabbed incarnation of che- 
rubbism, it is a vulgar error to sup- 
pose that the study of the law pro- 
perly pursued is either a dry or diffi- 
cult study, nor is it so vast as many 
others. Gibbon says truly, that the 
laws of a people form the most inte- 
resting portion of their history ; and, 
crede nobis, he who knows history 
well will not think law dry. Then, 
as to the difficulty, it is more in form 
than substance. The law is en- 

crusted with a villanous jargon in 

the way of nomenclature, worse, if 
possible, than that of civil engineer- 

ing; with fictions disgraceful in the 

last degree to a civilised age and na- 

tion, and with a quantity of what 

Bentham calls judge-law, which cer- 

tainly could not for the most part be 

described as consisting of the dicta 

pridentum. But, upon the whole, to 

the multitude who fold the contrary 


opinion, we should say with Cicero,* 
first: —“Si esset ista cognitio juris 
magna ac difficilis, tamen utilitatis 
magnitudo deberet homines ad sus- 


am discendi laborem impel- 
ere.” 


And then we should go 





* De Oratore, lib, i, 
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on to cite words which are to the full 
as true and as applicable in England 
as they were in Rome, now, as when 
they were written :— 


“Sed o dii immortales! non dicerem 
hoc audiente Scevola, nisi ipse dicere 
soleret, nullius artis faciliorem sibi cog- 
nitionem videri. Quod quidem certis 
de causis a plerisque aliter existimatur : 
primum, quia veteres illi, qui huic scien. 
tie prefuerunt, obtinende atque augende 
potentia su causa pervulgari artem suam 
noluerunt ; deinde, posteaquam est edi- 
tum, expositis a Cn, Flavio primum ac- 
tionibus, nulli fuerunt, qui illa artificiose 
digesta generatim componerent. Nihil 
est quim, quod ad artem redigi possit, 
nisi ille prius, qui illa tenet quorum 
artem instituere vult, habeat illam sen- 
tentiam, ut ex iis rebus, quarum ars non- 
dum sit, artem efficere possit. Hoc video 
dum breviter voluerim dicere, dictum a 
me esse paulo obscurius: sed experiar et 
dicam si potero planius. Omnia fere 
que sunt conclusa nunc artibus, dispersa 
et dissipata quondam fuerunt : ut in mu. 
sicis, numeri, et voces, et modi; in geo. 
metria, lineamenta, forma, intervalla, 
magnitudines; in astrologia, ceeli con. 
versio, ortus, obitus, motusque siderum ; 
in grammaticis poetarum pertractatio, his- 
toriarum cognitio, verborum interpretatio, 
pronuntiandi quidam sonus: in hac de 
nique ipsa ratione dicendi, excogitare, 
ornure, disponere, meminisse, agere, 
ignota quondam omnibus, et diffusa late 
videbantur. Adhibita estigitur ars que- 
dam extrinsecus ex alio genere quodam, 
quod sibi totum philosophi assumunt, 
que rem dissolutam divulsamque conglu- 
tinaret, et ratione quedam constringeret. 
Sit ergo in jure civili finis hic, legitime 
atque usitate in rebus caussique civium, 
wquibilitatis conservatio. ‘lum sunt no- 
tanda genera, et ad certum numerum 
paucitatemque revocanda (genus autem 
est id, onal sui similes communione qua- 
dam, specie autem differentes, duas aut 
plures complectitur partes: partes autem 
sunt, qua generibus iis ex quibus ema- 
nant, subjiciuntur) ; omniaque que sunt 
vel generum vel partium nomina, defini- 
tionibus, quam vim habeant, est expri- 
mendum, Est enim definitio, earum re- 
rum, que sunt ejus rei propria quam 
definire volumus, brevis et circumscripta 
quedam explicatio. Hisce ego rebus 
exempla adjungerem, nisi apud quos hec 
haberetur oratio cernerem ; nunc com- 
plectar quod proposui brevi. Si enim 
aut mihi facere licuerit, quod jamdiu 
cogito, aut alius quispiam, aut, me impe- 
dito, occuparit, aut mortuo effecerit, ut 
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primum omne jus civile in genera digerat, 
que perpauca sunt; deinde eorum gene. 
rum quasi quedam membra dispertiat ; 
tum proprium cujusque vim definitione 
declaret: perfectam artem juris civilis 
habebitis, magis magnam atque uberem, 
quam difficilem atque obscuram. Atque 
interea tamen, dum hec, que dispersa 
sunt, coguntur, vel passim licet carpentem 
et colligentem undeque repleri juste juris 
civilis scientia.” 


It is difficult to imagine any pass- 

ages of any author in one point of 
view more valuable, or which ought 
to be more intensely interesting alike 
to the lawyer and the philosopher. 

To the latter it will be delightful to 

observe the science of method dis- 

tinctly indicated and adverted to by 

the illustrious disciple of Plato. 

Method is that science, illam scientiam, 

whose objects being the relations of 
things, enables a man through con- 

templating the relations of those 

things, before scattered and sundry,— 

dispersa et dissipata, — to summon 

them together before the mind, and 

form them into an art. There can 
be no doubt with respect to Cicero's 
intention to allude to method as of 
that order, quod sibi totum philosophi 
assumunt, and that at the time he had 
specially in his mind’s eye the works 
of him whom he styles Deus ¢le 
noster, — works, the larger and more 
valuable portion of which, as Cole- 
ridge has most judiciously observed, 
“ have all one common end, which 
comprehends and shines through the 
particular purpose of each several 
dialogue ; and this is to establish the 
sources, to evolve the principles, and 
to exemplify the art of method ;” in 
point of fact, to promote the educa- 
tion of the mind, to clear it from per- 
turbationsand errors, and to construct 
a methodical system such as Bacon, 
afterwards following unconsciously 
in his steps, developed in his Novum 
Organum, and Coleridge has set forth 
in lucid truth by “ reproclaiming 
the coinciding precepts of the Athe- 
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nian Verulam and the British Plato.”* 
To the philosophic lawyer it must be 
pleasing to find this art, the indis- 
pensable instrument of genius, ap- 
plied by the wise and accomplished 
Roman to the study of the law, 
and to note his suggestions at once 
for the reformation of the law and 
the mode of acquiring a knowledge 
of it. He will feel, too, that 
there can be no reason for fancying 
that the whole law of England, rightly 
studied, would be found either more 
difficult or obscure than the whole 
law of Rome ; and, likewise, that the 
introduction to the history and an- 
tiquities of our country, the habits 
and manner of living of our ancestors 
recommends also the study of our 
law, and causes mira quedam in cog- 
noscendo suavitas et delectatio. He 
would recollect, moreover, that ex- 
amples in modern times are not 
wanting to prove the correctness of 
the doctrines laid down by Philoso- 
phy’s most eloquent advocate, and he 
can take his instances from the prac- 
tice of the law. He can shew that 
while the mere title-lawyer invari- 
ably fails when he steps beyond the 
narrow precincts of his own domain, 
men who have the faculty of pene- 
trating to a knowledge of the law of 
things, “ that knowledge with which 
alone dwell power and _ prophecy, 
decisive experiment, and scientific 
method,” can, upon occasion, take up 
any title of the law of the land; and 
though they had never turned their 
attention to it before, yet quickly 
master it and deal with it as though 
it had been the study of their lives. 
No lawyer who was not also a scholar, 
aman of genius, and a gentleman of 
unfailing energy and indomitable 
courage, could have conducted suits 
at law with such triumphant ability 
as Mirabeau, Lally - Tollendal, and 
Beaumarchais,f conducted those tedi- 
ous and intricate suits in which they 
acted as counsel each in his own be- 
half. Turn over volume after vo- 











* “ Plato treated principally of truth as manifested in the world of intellect ; Bacon 
of the same truth as manifested in the world of sense ; but far from disagreeing as to 
the mode of attaining that truth, far from differing in their great views of the education 
of the mind, they both proceeded on the same principles of wnity and progression ; 
and, consequently, both cultivated alike the science of method —the science of method 


such as we have described it. 


— Corenipcr. 
+ The author of Figaro, 


lf we are correct in these statements, then may we 
boast to have solved the great problem of conciliating ancient and modern philosophy. 
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lume of the reports of proceedings 
before election committees, and the 
grandest speeches, the finest and most 
profound argumentation, you will 
find from first to last have been de- 
livered not by a lawyer, but by Mr. 
Wyndham. ‘The great Southwark 
case is, in every point of view, the 
most interesting in the books. Look 
to the debates in the House of Com- 
mons on the question of privilege 
raised by the case of Stockdale v. 
Hansard! Bring with you the know- 
ledge that the judgments delivered 
by these reverend expounders of the 
law (Denman, C. J.; Littledale, Pat- 
teson, Coleridge, J. J) were given 
up waa voce by all the opponents 
as well as the supporters of the 
privilege as indefensible, and con- 
sider that vital points of con- 
stitutional law were raised. Now 
let us ask who displayed the greatest 
acuteness, ead my and argumen- 
tative power in the dicussion upon 
questions of law affecting the 
rights and privileges of the people 
represented by the people’s house ? 
One who had devoted his life to the 
study of the law? No such thing! 
It was one who had only learned, as 
a statesman, the great principles of 
the laws of his country. It was Sir 
Robert Peel, and he not alone sur- 
passed the professional lawyers in the 
use of their own weapons; but he 
shewed that, with the exception of 
Sir T. Wilde, they did not know how 
to wield them in the mélée of a great 
battle-field. They were only war- 
riors for the tournament, where the 
combat is carried on after a fixed and 
—— code of rules and ceremonies. 
‘rom all that we have heretofore 
urged, we would conclude that the 
student who desires to be a lawyer 
should address himself to the study 
of the whole law. The example of 
Tribonian in ancient, and Lord Ba- 
con in modern times, together with 
many others that might be cited, 
proves that life is long enough, not 
only to acquire a philosophic know- 
ledge of the law, but also a sufficient 
entrance for use into all the acquire- 
ments, arts, and sciences, which are 
ancillary to its study and practice. It 
is idle to say, as has been sometimes 
said, that it is impossible a man can 
be a good lawyer in any branch of 
the law who aspires to know it all. 
Ifa man reach the top of the pro- 
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fession he must practise the whole 
law ; surely, then, it is not desirable 
that he should try to learn as he 
practises — that the common-law 
awyer, on being raised to the wool- 
sack, or the equity lawyer to the 
attorney-generalship, should begin to 
study, as it may be, equity or law. Is 
it not better that he should address 
himself to the general study while he 
enjoys the vigour of youth and can 
rejoice in lofty labours. That which 
is done out of court, and is three 
parts of the four mechanical, such as 
pleading and conveyancing, may, 
perhaps, be at present best executed 
by one exclusively devoted to the 
craft and mystery; but it is not so 
with what has to be done within a 
court, and so soon as pleading and 
conveyancing have undergone that 
thorough reformation for which 
common sense and common honesty 
cry out loudly, neither will it be so 
with them. Lord Bacon well ob- 
serves :— 

“In particular sciences we see that, if 
men fall to subdivide their labours, as to 
be an occulist in physic, or to be perfect 
in some one title of the law, or the like, 
they may prove veady and subtile, but not 
deep or sufficient ; no, not in that subject 
which they do particularly attend, because of 
that consent which it hath with the rest.” 


And this because of the flood of 
light and information, as he remarks, 
which one science hath directly from 
another. But we may advantage- 
ously carry one of Bacon's illustra- 
tions further. It is impossible a 
man can be a good oculist unless he 
be also a good physician. Ile must 
be able not alone to deal with the 
organ affected but to note and regu- 
late the state of the stomach and at- 
tend to the general health. We can 
prove, in fact, that no man can be a 
good surgeon who is not a good phy- 
sician, and vice versd, and this be- 
cause there is no local affection with- 
out a constitutional disturbance, and 
no constitutional disturbance without 
a local affection. We hold that the 
same principle applies to the practi- 
tioners at the bar, and that no man 
can bea great lawyer who has not 
studied, at least, if not practised, the 
whole law. Present observation 
comes to the aid of past experience 
in establishing this position. The 
system of subdivided study and la- 
bour may produce a Campbell, it 
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could not produce a Pennefather ; it 

may produce a Pollock, it could not 

produce a Robertson; it may produce 

a Follett, it could not produce a 

Berryer; it may produce a Sugden, 

it could not produce a Storey ; it may 
roduce a Wilde, it could not pro- 
uce a Webster, or a Guizot. 

It will be seen by a letter from 
Lord Eldon to Mr. Farrer that he 
recommended a higher character of 
legal education than is now generally 
in use, while at the same time it will 
be perceived that the course of study 
he suggests never could make a great 
constitutional lawyer. It might lay 
the foundation on which, with time 
and diligence, the legal character, and 
acquirements, and fame of another 
Eldon might be built, but the re- 
nown of a Storey never could be 
reared upon it. ‘Lhe writer seems to 
think not at all of the philosophy of 
law. We, however, see clearly his 
contempt for the mere legal mechanic 
—the man who devotes himself alto- 
gether to one branch of study and 
practice in law or equity. 

Lord Eldon did not get business 
for some few years after he was called 
to the bar. During this period he 
struggled nobly as an unwearying 
student under circumstances peculi- 
liarly disheartening. He had a wife 
and family, with barely the means of 
affording them the humblest support, 
and the terrible apprehension that 
as the family increased those means 
would prove altogether insufficient. 

As all the world knows, he had 
while a very young man, and yet a 
fellow of University College, run 
away with Miss Surtees, a girl of 
eighteen. His marriage compelled 
him to resign his fellowship, and no 
piece of clerical patronage falling in 
at his university within the year of 
grace, George III: was afterwards 
enabled to express his gratitude to 
Lady Eldon for having bestowed 
upon him his chancellor, who if it 
had not been for her would, in all 
probability, have lived and died a 
country curate. In this latter opi- 
nion, by the by, we agree with the 
monarch. Lord Eldon had no in- 
terest, he had no fervid eloquence, 
he would have scorned to play the 
charlatan, nor do we think he had 
any of the qualifications or the pecu- 
liar style of abilities that might have 
enabled him to raise himself honour-- 
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ably as Bloomfield and Philpotts did 
in the church. Apropos to church, 
it is an odd thing that the same im- 
prudent step in early life should have 
driven Howley from the law to the 
ecclesiastical profession, and John 
Scott from the church to the bar, and 
that both should severally have at- 
tained the highest stations they could 
achieve, and through the conse- 
quences of an act which to ninety- 
nine out of the hundred men must 
have proved ruinous. After Scott 
had been some five years at the bar, 
and was on the eve of abandoning 
London in despair to settle in New- 
castle as a provincial counsel, he ob- 
tained the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself in a couple of cases, 
and thenceforth business came in 
with a steady, and progressively with 
a full current. We agree with Mr. 
Twiss that the same success would 
not have crowned those efforts in 
our day. Many living lawyers have 
made better arguments and on more 
important subjects than those to 
which Lord Eldon in his latter days 
referred so complacently, without 
deriving the slightest benefit from 
their displays either in practice or 
patronage. It was much easier in 
former days for an unfriended man 
of good character and ability, with 
sufficient learning and industry, to 
make way at the bar than it is at 
present. The profession was not 
then, as it is now, overstocked ; it was 
not then so much, as far as all junior 
practice was concerned, in the hands 
of the attorneys. Interest and con- 
nexion with attorneys was not then 
so essentially necessary as it un- 
fortunately now is. The practice of 
attorneys going to the bar ufter they 
had made a connexion did not then 
prevail. 
The bar in Scott's days was purely 
a profession : it is lamentable to per- 
ceive in our day that it has acquired 
many features which tend to give it 
the aspect of a trade. From the 
influx of a lower class of persons 
than formerly aspired to a learned 
profession, and from the deadly 
struggle for employment that is car- 
ried on, means of obtaining business 
are resorted to by no small number 
of practitioners, at which their pre- 
decessors would have blushed, and 
the honour and dignity of a noble 
profession haye been seriously al- 
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fected. The reports in the news- 
papers would of themselves suffice to 
shew that there is no exaggeration in 
a statement made with a feeling of 
deep sorrow, but made, also, in the 
belief that it is not too late to find a 
remedy for those glaring evils, if the 
benchers of the several inns of court, 
aided by that great portion of the 
bar which is yet high and pure, 
would turn their earnest attention to 
the subject. Many of our late altera- 
tions, much of our legislation for the 
amendment of the law, have and has 
tended to lower the character of the 
bar. Recent occurrences at the Old 
Bailey and elsewhere will at once 
point out the innovation of allowing 
counsel to plead for prisoners accused 

of grievous crimes as amongst the 

matters to which we refer; and even 

the proceedings of the superior courts 

of law will not fail to exhibit counsel 

of high rank as making “ an over-bold 

defence of a dishonest action.” 

And here it may be appropriately 
observed, to Lord Eldon’s honour, 
that not only does he congratulate 
himself that he never was compelled 
to pass sentence of death on a fellow 
creature, but that he had ever la- 
boured, as far as in him lay, to pre- 
vent the possibility of an improper 
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or unjust sentence being carried into 
) effect, by most cautiously and dili- 
t gently examining the Recorder's re- 
t port, and bestowing ample considera- 
8 tion upon the case of each convict. 
ir In short he was as conscientious and 
ls laborious in discharging his duty in 
1- this, as in the business of his court, 
1 and of the House of Lords. Mr. 
n- Scott, though much employed as a 
of leader, never won the name of a 
ey great forensicorator. Neither, though 
en he was put into the House of Com- 
mons at an early period of his life, 
ely did he ever distinguish himself there 
ers as a debater or speaker. ‘Though he 
red had a fine vein of natural humour his 
¢ it speeches were ponderous, and he on 
the all occasions displayed more subtlety 
sons than vigour of argument, or the 
ned power of grasping and elucidating 
adly great principles. A peculiar turn of 
car- thought, the same that led him so 
iness much to doubt as an equity judge, 
nber and an over-cautious, a too nicely 
pre- guarded, and qualified style of ex- 
a pression, made him, in the eyes of 

xoble 


many men, wear the aspect of a _ 


al- § pocrite, whereas, personally and poli- 
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tically, there were few more honest, 
consistent, and sincere. 

He sat for a time as chief-justice of 
the Common Pleas, and gave great 

satisfaction. In administering justice 
according to law, he was beset by 
none of the doubts that tormented 
him in the Court of Chancery. No 
more upright or laborious judge ever 
sat. It was a proud thing to be able 
to say at the close of his life that he 
had no doubt he had done his duty to 
the best of his ability, that he had 
never given the property of A to B, 
and that he was satisfied with all his 
decisions. ‘They remain, in truth, 
monuments to guide the equity law- 
yer in all matters on which they 
bear. Though slow in giving a de- 
cision, he was very quick in forming 
an opinion on a case. His legal 
learning was acknowledged by all, 
and lofty testimony has been borne 
to it by great men. Mr. Twiss has 
ably and successfully vindicated him 
against the charge that the general 
arrear in the Court of Chancery was 
imputable to him. The law’s delay 
is as old a complaint as the insolence 
of office. No man was more la- 
borious, or more courteous in his 
exalted position, than Lord Eldon. 

The same charges of delay were made 

against preceding chancellors, but not 

with the same asperity, which had its 

source altogether in political hos- 

tility. 

Lord Eldon was blamed for his 
niggardliness in giving silk gowns to 
the members of the bar. In our day 
the evil is that a silk gown and a 
coif have pretty nearly ceased to be 
a mark of honour or distinction. 
Mr. Twiss remarks : — 


“The fashion of making king's coun- 
sel in great batches has indeed been pro- 
ductive of serious evil, in all ways. It 
has transferred that which ought to be 
the patronage of the crown to the hands 
of the solicitors, and, through the compe- 
tition of numbers within the bar, bas 
tended to divest the leading counsel of 
that control which they ought always to 
have power as well as disposition to ex- 
ercise over the tempers and appetites of 
keen practitioners.” 


The chancellor's conversation was 
leasant and gay. His great forte 
ay in telling a story, which he did in 

a rich, low tone, with a demure smile, 
a quiet gleam of his eye, and a se~ 
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ductive humour that no gravity could 
resist. His disposition was festive, 
but not luxurious. He liked plain 

rt, the stronger the better, and he 
iked a good fair spill of it. One of 
his favourite dishes, we are told, was 
liver and bacon; and when he dined 
with George IV. it was one of the 
entrées |! 

“To fashion or refinement Lord 
Eldon made no pretence, though his 
right understanding and kind nature 
preserved him from any solecism in 
good taste.” He had, sooth to say, 
much in him of the milk of human 
kindness, and was by no means the 
sordid miser he was once supposed. 
Except in his housekeeping during 
his wife's lifetime, he was in no re- 
spect shabby. He yielded to her 
penurious disposition, which had been 
the result of their early poverty. 
She never could conquer it, and he 
used to say, “ Poor Bessie, God help 
her, it was I made her what she is, 
and it is not for me to murmur.” 
After her death he lived more hos- 
a. He was the reverse of a 

igot in religion, though so bitterly 
opposed to the political claims of 
Dissenters and Romanists. He pre- 
sided over the debates of the House 
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of Lords with great propriety and 
decorum, with dignity, if not with 
grace. Asa speaker and debater he 
took a higher place there than in the 
Commons. He took great pains, and 
gave infinite satisfaction, in his de- 
cisions on Scotch appeals. Asa pub- 
lic prosecutor, even making allow- 
ance for the troublous times during 
which he acted as attorney-general, 
he was something severe, and very 
obstinate. ‘To two monarchs he was 
a sort of grand vizier. He always 
regarded himself as the servant of the 
king, and never acknowledged any 
allegiance to the majesty of the peo- 
ple, even in its best sense, and the 
proper sense. Though no courtier, 
though of an honest and independent 
manly character, he enjoyed the 
friendship of George III. and George 
IV. There is something affecting in 
the confidence with which the former 
afflicted monarch leant upon “his 
chancellor.” Lord Eldon died peace- 
fully and hopefully at an extreme 
old age, having already outlived 
calumny, and having the satisfaction 
to know he was universally honoured 
by his countrymen, as a just judge, 
a good and faithful servant to the 
public. 













































As my uncle's attainder was not re- 
versed for being out with the Pre- 
tender in 1745, it would have been 
inconvenient for him to accompany 
his nephew to the land of our an- 
cestors, where, if not hanging, at 
least a tedious process of imprison- 
ment, and a doubtful pardon, would 
have awaited the good old gentle- 
man. In any important crisis of my 
life, his advice was always of im- 
portance to me, and I did not fail to 
seek it at this juncture, and to im- 
plore his counsel as regarded my 
pursuit of the widow ; T told him 
the situation of her heart, as I have 
described it in the last chapter, of 
the progress that young Poynings 
had made in her affections, and of 
her forgetfulness of her old admirer, 
and I got a letter in reply full of 
excellent suggestions, by which I did 
not fail to profit. 

The kind chevalier prefaced it by 
saying, that he was for the present 
in a retreat in the Minorite convent 
at Brussels, that he had thoughts of 
making his salut there, and retiring 
for ever from the world, devoting 
himself to the severest practices of 
religion. Meanwhile he wrote with 
regard to the lovely widow. It was 
natural that a person of her vast 
wealth and not disagreeable person 
should have many adorers about her; 
and that, as in her husband’s life- 
time she had shewn herself not at all 
disinclined to receive my addresses, I 
must make no manner of doubt I 
was not the first pe®son whom she 
had so favoured, nor was I likely to 
be the last. 

* I would, my dear child,” he added, 
“that the ugly attainder round my neck, 
and the resolution I have formed of re- 
tiring from a world of sin and vanity 
altogether, did not prevent me from 
coming personally to your aid in this 
delicate crisis of your affairs; for, to lead 
them to a good end, it requires not only 
the indomitable courage, swagger, and 
audacity, which you possess beyond any 
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BARRY IN LOVE, 


young man I have ever known (as for 

the ‘ swagger,’ as the chevalier calls it, I 
deny it in toto, being always most modest 
in my demeanour), but, though you have 
the vigour to execute, you have not the 
ingenuity to suggest plans of conduct 
for the following out of a scheme that is 
likely to be long and difficult of execu- 
tion. Would you have ever thought of 
the brilliant scheme of the Countess Ida, 
which so nearly made you the greatest 
fortune in Europe, but for the advice 
and experience of a poor old man, now 
making up his accounts with the world, 
— about to retire from it for good and 
all? 

“ Well, with regard to the Countess 
of Lyndon, your manner of winning her 
is quite en lair at present to me, nor can 
I advise day by day as I woyld I could 
according to circumstances as they arise. 
But your general scheme should be this. 
If I remember the letters you used to 
have from her durivg the period of the 
correspondence which the silly woman 
entertained you with, much high-flown 
sentiment passed between you, and es- 
pecially was written by her ladyship 
herself ; she is a blue-stocking, and fond 
of writing ; she used to make her griefs 
with her husband the continual theme of 
her correspondence (as women will do), 
I recollect several passages in her letters 
bitterly deploring her fate in being united 
to one so unworthy of her. 

“‘ Surely, in the mass of billets you 
possess from her, there must be enough 
to compromise her. Look them well 
over, select passages, and threaten to do 
so. Write to her at first in the un- 
doubting tone ofa lover who has every 
claim upon her. Then, if she is silent, 
remonstrate, alluding to former promises 
from her, producing proofs of her former 
regard for you, vowing despair, destruc- 
tion, revenge, if she prove unfuithful. 
Frighten her—astonish her by some 
daring feat, which will let her see your 
indomitable reso!ution ; you are the man 
to do it. Your sword has a reputation 
in Europe, and you have a character for 

boldness, which was the first thing that 
caused my Lady Lyndon to turn her eyes 
upon youe Make the people talk about 
you at Dublin. Be as splendid, and as 
How [I 


brave, and as odd as possible, 
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You have no 
imayination to invent such a character 
as I would make for you—but why 
speak, have I not enough of the world 
and its vanities ?” 


wish I were near you! 


There was much practical good 
sense in this advice, which I quote 
unaccompanied with the lengthened 
description of his mortifications and 
devotions which my uncle indulged 
in, finishing his letter, as usual, with 
earnest prayers for my conversion to 
the true faith. But he was constant 
to his form of worship; and I, as a 
man of honour and principle, was 
resolute to mine, and have no doubt 
that the one, in this respect, will be 
as acceptable as the other. 

Under these directions it was, then, 
I wrote to Lady Lyndon, to ask on 
my arrival when the most respectful 
of her admirers might be permitted 
to intrude upon her grief? Then, 
as her ladyship was silent, I de- 
manded, had she forgotten old times, 
and one whom she had favoured 
with her intimacy at a very happy 
period? Had Calista forgotten Eu- 
genio? At the same time I sent 
down by my servant with this letter 
a present of a little sword for Lord 
Bullingdon, and a private note to 
his governor, whose note of hand, 
by the way, I possessed for a sum— 
I forget what — but such as the poor 
fellow would have been very un- 
willing to pay. To this an answer 
came from her ladyship’s amanuensis, 
stating that Lady Lyndon was too 
much disturbed by grief at her re- 
cent dreadful calamity to see any 
one but her own relations; and ad- 
vices from my friend, the boy’s go- 
vernor, stating that my Lord George 
Poynings was the young kinsman 
who was about to console her. 

This caused the quarrel between 
me and the young nobleman, whom 
I took care to challenge on his first 
arrival at Dublin. 

When the news of the duel was 
brought to the widow at Castle Lyn- 
don, my informant wrote me, that 
Lady Lyndon shrieked and flung 
down the journal, and said, “ The 
horrible monster! He would not 

shrink from murder, I believe; and 
little Lord Bullingdon drawing his 
sword —the sword I had given him 
the rascal !—declared he would kill 
with it the man who had hurt cousin 
George. On Mr. Runt telling him 
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that I was the donor of the weapon, 
the little rogue still vowed that he 
would kill me all the same! Indeed, 
in spite of my kindness to him, that 
boy always seemed to detest me.” 

Her ladyship sent up daily couriers 
to inquire after the health of Lord 
George ; and, thinking to myself that 
she would probably be induced to 
come to Dublin if she were to hear 
that he was in danger, I managed 
to have her informed that he was 
in a precarious state, that he grew 
worse, that Redmond Barry had fled 
in consequence; of this flight I caused 
the Mercury newspaper to give notice 
also, but indeed it did not carry me 
beyond the town of Bray where my 
poor mother dwelt, and where under 
the difficulties of a duel I might be 
sure of having a welcome. 

Those readers who have the sen- 
timent of filial duty strong in their 
mind will wonder that I have not 
= described my interview with that 

ind mother whose sacrifices for me 
in youth had been so considerable, 
and for whom a man of my warm 
and affectionate nature could not but 
feel the most enduring and sincere 
regard. 

But a man, moving in the exalted 
sphere of society in which I now 
stood, has his public duties to per- 
form before he consults his private 
affections ; and so upon my first ar- 
rival I despatched a messenger to 
Mrs. Barry stating my arrival, con- 
veying to her my sentiments of res- 
pect and duty, and promising to pay 
them to her personally so soon as 
my business in Dublin would leave 
me free. 

This, I need not say, was very 
considerable. I had my horses to 
buy, my establishment to arrange, 
my entrée into the genteel world to 
make; and, having announced my 
intention to purchase horses, and live 
in a genteel style, was in a couple of 
days so pestered by visits of the no- 
bility and gentry, and so hampered 
by invitations to dinners and suppers, 
that it became exceedingly diflicult 
for me during some days to manage 
my anxiously desired visit to Mrs. 
Barry. 

It appears that the good soul pro- 
vided an entertainment as soon as 

she heard of my arrival, and invited 
all her humble acquaintances of Bray 
to be present; but { was engaged sub- 
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sequently to my Lord Ballyragget 
on the day appointed, and was, of 
course, obliged to break the promise 
that I had made to Mrs. Barry to 
attend her humble festival. 

I endeavoured to sweeten the dis« 
appointment by sending my mother 
a handsome satin sack and velvet 
robe, which I purchased for her at 
the best mercers in Dublin (and in- 
deed told her I had brought from 
Paris expressly for her); but the 
messenger whom I despatched with 
the presents brought back the par- 
cels, with the piece of satin torn half 
way up the middle; and I did not 
need his descriptions to be aware 
that something had offended the 
good lady, who came ovt, he said, 
and abused him at the door, and 
would have boxed his ears, but that 
she was restrained by a gentleman in 
black, who I concluded with justice 
was her clerical friend Mr. Jowl. 

This reception of my presents made 
me rather dread than hope for an 
interview with Mrs. Barry, and de- 
layed my visit to her for some days 
further. _I wrote her a dutiful and 
soothing letter, to which there was 
no answer returned, although I men- 
tioned that on my way to the capital 
I had been at Barryville, and re- 
visited the old haunts of my youth. 

I don’t care to own that she is the 
only human being whom I am afraid 
to face. I can recollect her fits of 
anger as a child, and the reconcilia- 
tions, which used to be still more 
violent and painful; and so, instead 
of going myself, I sent my factotum, 
Ulick Brady, to her, who rode back, 
saying that he had met with a re- 
ception he would not again undergo 
for twenty guineas ; that he had been 
dismissed the house, with strict in- 
junctions to inform me that my mo- 
ther disowned me for ever. This 
parental anathema, as it were, affected 
me much, for I was always the most 
dutiful of sons, and I determined to 
go as soon as possible, and brave 
what I knew must be an inevitable 
scene of reproach and anger, for the 
sake, as I hoped, of as certain a re- 
conciliation. 

I had been giving one night an 
entertainment to some of the gen- 
teelest company in Dublin, and was 
shewing my lord marquis down-stairs 
with a pair of wax tapers, when I 
found a woman in a grey coat seated 
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at my door-steps, to whom, taking 
her for a beggar, I tendered a piece 
of money, and whom my noble 
friends, who were rather hot with 
wine, began to joke as my door 
closed, and I bade them all good 
night. 

was rather surprised and affected 
to find afterwards that the hooded 
woman was no other than my mo- 
ther, whose pride had made her vow 
that she would not enter my doors, 
but whose natural maternal yearn- 
ings had made her long to see her 
son’s face once again, and who had 
thus planted herself in disguise at 
my gate. Indeed, I have found in 
my experience that these are the only 
women who never deceive a man, 
and whose affection remains constant 
through all trials. Think of the 
hours that the kind soul must have 
passed, lonely in the street, listening 
to the din and merriment within my 
apartments, the clinking of the 
glasses, the laughing, the choruses, 
and the cheering. 

When my affair with Lord George 
happened, and it became necessary 
to me, for the reasons I have stated, 
to be out of the way, now, thought 
I, is the time to make my peace with 
my good mother, she will never re- 
fuse me an asylum now that I seem 
in distress ; and so sending to her a 
notice that I was coming, that I had 
had a duel which had brought me 
into trouble, and required I should 
go into hiding, I followed my mes- 
senger half-an-hour afterwards, and, 
I warrant me, there was no want 
of a good reception, for presently, 
being introduced into an empty 
room by the firm-footed maid who 
waited upon Mrs. Barry, the door 
was opened, and the poor mother 
flung herself into my arms with a 
scream, and with transports of joy 
which I shall not attempt to deseribe 
—they are but to be comprehended 
by women who held in their arms an 
only child after a twelve-years’ ab- 
sence from him. 


The Reverend Mr. Jowl, my mo- 
ther’s director, was the only person 
to whom the door of her habitation 
was opened during my sojourn, and 
he would take no denial. He mixed 
for himself a glass of rum punch, 
which he seemed in the habit of 
drinking at my good mother's charge, 
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groaned aloud, and forthwith began 
reading me a lecture upon the sin- 
fulness of my past courses, and es- 
ially of the last horrible action I 
ad been committing. 

“ Sinful,” said my mother, bristling 
up when her son was attacked, “sure 
we're all sinners; and it’s you, Mr. 
Jowl, who have given me the inex- 
pressible blessing to let me know 
thut. But how else would you have 
had the poor child behave ?” 

“ T would have had the gentleman 
avoid the drink, and the quarrel, 
and this wicked duel altogether,” 
answered the clergyman. 

But my mother cut him short, by 
saying such sort of conduct might be 
very well in a person of his cloth 
and his birth, but it neither became 
a Brady nor a Barry. In fact, she 
was quite delighted with the thought 
that [ had pinked an English mar- 
quis’s son in a duel; and so, to con- 
sole her, I told her of a score more 
in which I had been engaged, and of 
some of which I have already in- 
formed the reader. 

As my late antagonist was in no 
sort of danger when I spread that 
report of his perilous situation, there 
was no particular call that my 
hiding should be very close. But 
the widow did not know the fact as 
well as I did; and caused her house 
to be barricaded, and Becky, her 
barefooted serving-wench, to be a 
perpetual sentinel to give alarm, lest 
the officers should be in search of me. 

The only person I expected, how- 
ever, was my cousin, Ulick, who was 
to bring me the welcome intelligence 
of Lady Lyndon’s arrival; and I 
own, after two days’ close confine- 
ment at Bray, in which I narrated all 
the adventures of my life to my 
mother, and succeeded in making her 
accept the dresses she had formerly 
refused, and a considerable addition 
to her income which I was glad to 
make, I was very glad when I saw 
that reprobate, Ulick Brady, as my 
mother called him, ride up to the 
door in my carriage with the welcome 
intelligence for my mother, that the 
young lord was out of danger, and 
for me, that the Countess of Lyndon 
had arrived in Dublin. 

“ And I wish, Redmond, that the 
young gentleman had been in danger 
a little longer,” said the widow, her 
eyes filling with tears, “and you'd 
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have stayed so much the more with 

our poor old mother.” But I dried 
om tears, embracing her warmly, 
and promised to see her often, and 
hinted I would have mayhap a house 
of my own and a noble daughter to 
welcome her. 

“Who is she, Redmond, dear ?” 
said the old lady. 

“ One of the noblest and richest 
women in the empire, mother,” an- 
swered I. “ No more, Brady, this 
time,” I added, laughing; with 
which hopes I left Mrs. Brady in the 
best of tempers. 

No man can bear less malice than 
Ido; and, when I have once carried 
my point, I am one of the most 
placable creatures in the world. I 
was a week in Dublin before | 
thought it necessary to quit that 
capital. I had become quite recon- 
ciled to my rival in that time ; made 
a point of calling at his lodgings, and 
speedily became an intimate consoler 
of his bedside. He had a gentleman 
to whom I did not neglect to be 
civil, and for whom I ordered my 
people to be particular in their at- 
tentions, for I was naturally anxious 
to learn what my Lord George's 
position with the lady of Castle Lyn- 
don had really been, whether other 
suitors were about the widow, and 
how she would bear the news of his 
wound. 

The young nobleman himself en- 
lightened me somewhat upon the 
subjects I was most desirous to in- 
quire into. 

* Chevalier,” said he to me, one 
morning when I went to pay him my 
compliments, “ I find you are an old 
acquaintance of my kinswoman, the 
Countess of Lyndon. She writes me 
a page of abuse of you in a letter 
here; and the strange part of the 
story is this, that one day when there 
was talk about you at Castle Lyndon, 
and the splendid equipage you were 
exhibiting in Dublin, the fair wi- 
dow vowed and protested she never 
had heard of you. 

“*QO yes, mamma,’ said the little 
Bullingdon, ‘ the tall dark man at 
Spa with the cast in his eye, who 
used to make my governor tipsy, and 
sent me the sword; his name is Mr. 
Barry.’ 

“ But my lady ordered the boy out 
of the room, and persisted in knowing 
nothing about you.” 
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* And are you a kinswoman and 
acquaintance of my Lady Lyndon, 
my lord?” said I, in a tone of grave 
surprise. 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered the young 
gentleman. “I left her house but 
to get this ugly wound from you. 
And it came at a most unlucky 
time too.” 

“ Why more unlucky now than at 
another moment ?” 

“ Why, look you, chevalier. I 
think the widow was not impartial 
to me. I think I might have in- 
duced her to make our connexion a 
little closer: and faith, though she is 
older than I am, she is the richest 
party now in England.” 

“ My Lord George,” said I, “ will 
you let me ask you a frank but an 
odd question ?—will you shew me 
her letters ?” 

* Indeed T'll do no such thing,” 
replied he, in a rage. 

* Nay, don’t be angry. If Z shew 
you letters of Lady Lyndon’s to me, 
will you let me see hers to you ?” 

“ What, in Heaven's name, do you 
mean, Mr. Barry?” said the young 
nobleman. 

“ J mean, that I passionately loved 
Lady Lyndon. I mean, that I am 
a——that I rather was not indiffer- 
ent to her. I mean, that I love her 
to distraction at this present moment, 
and will die myself, or kill the man 
who possesses her before me.” 

“ You marry the greatest heiress 
and the noblest blood in England ?” 
said Lord George, haughtily. 

“There's no nobler blood in 
Europe than mine,” answered I; 
“and I tell you, I don’t know whe- 
ther to hope or not. But this I 
know, that there were days in which, 
poor as I am, the great heiress did 
not disdain to look down upon my 
poverty; and that any man who 
marries her passes over my dead 
body to do it. It’s lucky for you,” 
ladded, gloomily, “ that on the oc- 
casion of my engagement with you, 
I did not know what were your 
views regarding my Lady Lyndon. 
My poor boy, you are a lad of cou- 
rage, and I love you. Mine is the 
first sword in Europe, and you would 
have been lying in a narrower bed 
than that you now occupy.” 

“Boy!” said Lord George, “I 
am not four years younger than you 
are.” 
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“You are forty years younger 
than I am in experience. I -have 
= through every grade of life. 
Vith my own skill and daring I 
have made my own fortune. I have 
been in fourteen pitched battles as a 
private soldier, and have been twen- 
ty-three times on the ground, and 
never was touched but once, and it 
was by the sword ofa French maitre- 
d’armes, whom I killed. I started 
in life at seventeen, a beggar, and am 
now at sevyen-and-twenty, with 
20,000 guineas. Do you suppose a 
man of my courage and energy can’t 
attain any thing that he dares, and 
that, having claims upon the widow, 
I will not press them ?” 

This speech was not exactly true 
to the letter (for I had multiplied 
my pitched battles, my duels, and 
my wealth somewhat); but I saw 
that it made the impression I desired 
to effect upon the young gentleman's 
mind, who listened to my statement 
with peculiar seriousness, and whom 
I presently left to digest it. 

A couple of days afterwards I 
called to see him again, when I 
brought with me some of the letters 
that had passed between me and m 
Lady Lyndon. “Here,” said [, 
“ look, I shew it you in confidence, it 
is a lock of her ladyship’s hair; here 
are her letters, signed Calista, and 
addressed to Eugenio. Here is a 
poem, ‘ When Sol bedecks the Mead 
with Light, a pallid Cynthia sheds 
her ray,’ addressed, by her ladyship, 
to your humble servant.” 

* Calista! Eugenio! Sol bedecks 
the meads with light!” cried the 
young lord. “Am I dreaming? 
Why, my dear Barry, the widow 
has sent me the very poem herself! 
‘ Rejoicing in the sunshine bright, or 
musing in the evening grey.’” 

I could not help grieving as he 
made the quotation. They were, in 
fact, the very words my Calista had 
addressed to me. And we found, 
upon comparing letters, that whole 
passages of eloquence figured in the 
one correspondence which appeared 
in the other. See what it is to be 
a blue-stocking and have a love of 
letter-writing ! 

The young man put down the 
papers in great perturbation. 

*“ Well, thank Heaven!” said he, 
after a use of some duration,— 


“ thank Heaven, for a good riddance}! 
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Ah, Mr. Barry, what a woman I 
might have married had these lucky 
papers not come in my way! I 
thought my Lady Lyndon had a 
heart, sir, I must confess, though not 
a very warm one, and that, at least, 
one could ¢rust her. But marry her 
now! I would as lief send my ser- 
yant into the street to get me a wife, 
as put up with such an Ephesian ma- 
tron as that.” 

“ My Lord George,” said I, “ you 
little know the world. Remember 
what a bad husband Lady Lyndon 
had, and don’t be astonished that she, 
on her side, should be indifferent. 
Nor has she, I will dare to wager, 
ever passed beyond the bounds of 
harmless gallantry, or sinned beyond 
the composing of a sonnet or a billet- 
doux.” 

“ My wife,” said the little lord, 
“shall write no sonnets or billets- 
doux, and I'm heartily glad to think 
I have obtained, in good time, a 
knowledge of the heartless vixen 
with whom I thought myself for a 
moment in love.” 

The wounded young nobleman 
was either, as I have said, very young 
and green in matters of the world— 
for to suppose that a man would 
give up forty thousand a-year, be- 
cause, forsooth, the lady connected 
with it had written a few sentimental 
letters to a young fellow, is too 
absurd; or, as | am inclined to be- 
lieve, he was glad of an excuse to 
quit the field altogether, being by no 
means anxious to meet the victorious 
sword of Redmond Barry a second 
time. 

When the idea of Poynings’ dan- 
ger, or the reproaches probably ad- 
dressed by him to the widow regard- 
ing myself, had brought this ex- 
ceedingly weak and feeble woman up 
to Dublin, as I expected, and my 
worthy Ulick had informed me of her 
arrival, I quitted my good mother, 
who was quite reconciled to me (indeed 
the duel had done that), and found 
the disconsolate Calista was in the 
habit of paying visits to the wounded 
swain, much to the annoyance, the 
servants told me, of that gentleman. 
The English are often absurdly 
high and haughty upon a point of 
punctilio; and, after his kinswoman’s 
conduct, Lord Poynings swore he 
would have no more to do with 
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I had this information from his 
lordship’s gentleman, with whom, as 
T have said, I took particular care to 
be friends: nor was I denied admis- 
sion by his porter, when I chose to 
call, as before. 

Her ladyship had most likely 
bribed that person as I had, for she 
had found her way up, though de- 
nied admission; and, in fact, I had 
watched her from her own house to 
Lord George Poynings’ lodgings, 
and seen her descend from her chair 
there and enter, before I myself fol- 
lowed her. I proposed to await her 
quietly in the ante-room, to make a 
scene there, and reproach her with 
infidelity, if necessary; but matters 
were, as it happened, arranged much 
more conveniently for me, and walk- 
ing, unannounced, into the outer- 
room of his lordship’s apartments, I 
had the felicity of hearing in the 
next chamber, of which the door was 
partially open, the voice of my Ca- 
lista. She was in full cry, appealing 
to the poor patient, as he lay con- 
fined in his bed, and speaking in the 
most passionate manner. ‘“ What 
can lead you, George,” she said, “ to 
doubt of my faith? How can you 
break my heart by casting me off in 
this monstrous manner? Do you 
wish to drive your poor Calista to 
the grave? Well, well, I shall join 
there the dear departed angel.” 

“Who entered it three months 
since,” said Lord George, with a 
sneer. “It’s a wonder you have 
survived so long.” 

“ Don’t treat your poor Calista in 
this cruel, cruel manner, Antonio!” 
cried the widow. 

“ Bah!” said Lord George, “ my 
wound is bad. My doctors forbid 
me much talk. Suppose your An- 
tonio tired, my dear. Can't you 
console yourself with somebody 
else ?” 

** Heavens, Lord George! 
tonio!” 

“ Console yourself with Eugenio,” 
said the young nobleman, bitterly, 
and began ringing his bell; on which 
his valet, who was in an inner room, 
came out, and he bade him shew her 
ladyship down-stairs. 

Lady Lyndon issued from the room 
in the greatest flurry. She was 
dressed in deep weeds, with a veil 
over her face, and did not recognise 
the person waiting in the outer apart- 
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ment. As she went down the stairs, 
I stepped lightly after her, and as 
her chairman opened her door, 
sprung forward, and took her hand 
to place her in the vehicle. “ Dear- 
est widow,” said I, “his lordship 
spoke correctly. Console yourself 
with Eugenio!” She was too fright- 
ened even to scream, as her chairmen 
carried heraway. She was set down 
at her house, and you may be sure 
that I was at the chair-door, as be- 
fore, to help her out. 

* Monstrous man!” said she, “I 
desire you to leaye me.” 

“Madam, it would be against my 
oath,” replied I; “ recollect the yow 
Eugenio sent to Calista.” 

“If you do not quit me, I will call 
for the domestics to turn you from 
the door.” 

“What! when I am come with 
my Calista’s letters in my pocket to 
return them mayhap? You can 
soothe, madam, but you cannot fright- 
en Redmond Barry.” 

“ What is it you would have of 
me, sir?” said the widow, rather 
agitated. 

“Let me come up-stairs, and I 
will tell you all,” 5 meas and 
she condescended to give me her hand, 
and to permit me to lead her from 
her chair to her drawing-room. 

When we were alone I opened my 
mind honourably to her. 

*“ Dearest madam,” said I, “do not 
let your cruelty drive a desperate 
slave to fatal measures. LIadore you. 
In former days you allowed me to 
whisper my passion to you unre- 
strained, at present you drive me 
from your door, leave my letters un- 
answered, and prefer another to me. 
My flesh and blood cannot bear 
such treatment ; look upon the pun- 
ishment I have been obliged to in- 
flict, tremble at that which I may be 
compelled to administer to that un- 
fortunate young man ; so sure as he 
marries you, madam, he dies.” 

“I do not recognise,” said the 
widow, “the least right you have to 
give the law to the Countess of Lyn- 

on; I do not in the least under- 
stand your threats, or heed them. 
What has passed between me and 
an Irish adventurer that should au- 
thorise this impertinent intrusion ?” 

“ These have passed, madam,” said 
I,—“Calista’s letters to Eugenio. 
They may haye been very inno- 
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cent, but will the world believe it ? 

You may have only intended to play 
with the heart of the poor artless 
Irish gentleman who adored and con- 
fided in you. But who will believe 
the stories of your innocence against 
the irrefragable testimony of your 
own hand-writing? Who will be- 
lieve that you could write these 
letters in the mere wantonness of 
coquetry, and not under the influ- 
ence of affection ?” 

“Villain!” cried my Lady Lyn- 
don, “could you dare to construe out 
of those idle letters of mine any other 
meaning than that which they really 
bear ?” 

“T will construe any thing out of 
them,” said I, “such is the passion 
which animates me towards you. I 
have sworn it,— you must and shall 
be mine! Did you ever know me 
promise to accomplish a thing and 
fail ? Which will you prefer to have 
from me—a love such as woman 
never knew from man before, or a 
hatred to which there exists no 
parallel ?” 

“A woman of my rank, sir, can 
fear nothing from the hatred of an 
adventurer like yourself,” replied 
the lady, drawing up stately. 

“Look at your Poynings—was he 
of your rank? You are the cause 
of that young man’s wound, madam, 
and, but that the instrument of your 
savage cruelty relented, would have 
been the author of his murder—yes, 
of his murder; for, if a wife is faith- 
less, does not she arm the husband 
who punishes the seducer? And I 
look upon you, Honoria Lyndon, as 
my wile.” 

“ Husband! wife, sir!” cried the 
widow, quite astonished. 

“Yes, wife! husband! I am not 
one of those poor souls with whom 
coquettes can play, and who may 
afterwards throw them aside. You 
would forget what passed between 
us at Spa; Calista would forget Eu- 

genio, but I will not let Pag forget 
me. You thought to trifle with m 
heart, did you? When once moved, 
Honoria, it is moved forever. LIlove 
you—loye as passionately now as I 
did when my passion was hopeless, 
and, now that I can win you, do you 
think I will forego you? Cruel, 
cruel Calista! you little know the 
power of your own charms if you 
think their effect is so easily obli- 
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terated,—you little know the con- 
stancy of this pure and noble heart 
if you think that, having once loved, 
it can ever cease to adore you. No! 
I swear by your cruelty that I will 
revenge it, by your wonderful beau- 
ty that I will win it, and be worthy 
to winit. Lovely, fascinating, fickle, 
cruel woman! you shall be mine,—I 
swear it! Your wealth may be 
great, but am I not of a generous 
nature enough to use it worthily ’ 
Your rank is lofty, but not so lofty 
as my ambition. You threw your- 
self away once on a cold and spirit- 
less debauchee; give yourself now, 
Honoria, to a man, and one who, 
however lofty your rank may be, 
will enhance it and become it!” 

As I poured words to this effect 
out on the astonished widow, I stood 
over her, fascinated her with the 
glance of my eye, saw her turn red 
and pale with fear and wonder, saw 
that my praise of her charms and 
the exposition of my passion were 


The next day when I went back 
my fears were realised ; the door was 

refused to me— my lady was not at 

home. This I knew to be false, I 

had watched the door the whole 

morning from a lodging I took at a 

house opposite. 

“Your lady is not out,” said I; 
“she has denied me, and I can’t, of 
course, force my way to her. But 
listen, you are an Englishman ?” 

*“ That I am,” said the fellow, with 
an air of the utmost superiority. 
“ Your honour could tell that by my 
haccent.” 

I knew he was, and might there- 
fore offer him a bribe. An Irish 
family servant in rags, and though 
his wages were never paid him, 
would probably fling the money in 
your face. 

* Listen, then,” said I. “ Your la- 
dy’s letters pass through your hands, 
don’t they? A crown for every one 
that you bring me to read. There is 
a whisky-shop in the next street, 
bring them hee when you go to 
drink, and call for me by the name 
of Desmot.” 

“T recollect your honour at Spar,” 
says the fellow, grinning; “ seven’s 

the majn, heh?” and, being exceed- 
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not unwelcome to her, and witnessed 
with triumphant composure the mas- 
tery I was gaining over her. ‘Ter- 
ror, be sure of that, is not a bad in- 
gredient of love. A man who wills 
fiercely to win the heart of a weak 
and vaporish woman must succeed 
if he have opportunity enough. 

“Terrible man!” said Lady Lyn- 
don, shrinking from me as soon as [ 
had done speaking (indeed, I was at 
a loss for words, and thinking of 
another speech to make to her),— 
“terrible man! leave me.” 

I saw that I had made an impres- 
sion on her from those very words. 
If she lets me into the house to-mor- 
row, said I, she is mine. 

As I went down-stairs I put ten 
guineas into the hand of the hall- 
porter, who looked quite astonished 
at such a gift. 

“Tt is to repay you for the trouble 
of opening the door to me,” said I; 
“vou will have to do so often.” 


ingly proud of this reminiscence, I 
bade my inferior adieu. 

I do not defend this practice of 
letter-opening in private life, except 
in cases of the most urgent necessity, 
when we must follow the examples 
of our betters, the statesmen of all 
Europe, and, for the sake of a great 
good, infringe a little matter of cere- 
mony. My Lady Lyndon’s letters 
were none the worse for being 
opened, and a great deal the better, 
the knowledge obtained from the 
perusal of some of her multifarious 
epistles enabling me to become in- 
timate with her character in a hun- 
dred ways, and obtain a power over 
her by which I was not slow to pro- 
fit. By the aid of the letters and of 
my English friend, whom I always 
regaled by the best of liquor, and 
satisfied with presents of money still 
more agreeable (I used to put on 
a livery in order to meet him, and a 
red wig, in which it was impossible to 
kuow the dashing and elegant Red- 
mond Barry), I got such an insight 
into the widow's movements as as- 
tonished her. I knew beforehand to 
what public places she would go; 
they were, on account of her widow- 
hood, byt few ; and wherever she ap- 
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peared, at church or in the park, I 
was always ready to offer her her 
book, or to canter on horseback by 
the side of her chariot. 

Many of her ladyship’s letters were 
the most whimsical rhodomontades 
that ever blue-stocking penned. She 
was a woman who took up and threw 
off a greater number of dear friends 
than any one Iever knew. To some 
of these female darlings she began 
presently to write about my unwor- 
thy self, and it was with a sentiment 
of extreme satisfaction I found at 
length that the widow was growing 
dreadfully afraid of me, calling me 
her béle noire, her dark spirit, her 
murderous adorer, and a thousand 
other names indicative of her ex- 
treme disquietude and terror. It was: 
“the wretch has been dogging my 
chariot through the park,” or, “ my 
fate pursued me at church,” and “my 
inevitable adorer handed me out of 
my chair at the mercer’s,” or what 
not. My wish was to increase this 
sentiment of awe in her bosom, and 
to make her believe that I was a per- 
son from whom escape was impossi- 
ble. 

To this end I bribed a fortune- 
teller whom she consulted, along with 
a number of the most foolish and 
distinguished people of Dublin in 
those days, and who, although she 
went dressed like one of her waiting - 
women, did not fail to recognise her 
real rank, and to describe as her fu- 
ture husband her persevering adorer 
Redmond Barry, Esq. This inci- 
dent disturbed her very much. She 
wrote about it in terms of great won- 
der and terror to her female corre- 
spondents. ‘Can this monster,” she 
wrote, “indeed do as he boasts, and 
bend even Fate to his will ?—can he 
make me marry him though I cor- 
dially detest him, and bring me a 
slave to his feet? The horrid look 
of his black serpent-like eyes fasci- 
nates and frightens me; it seems 
to follow me every where, and, even 
when I close my own eyes, the dread- 
ful gaze penetrates the lids, and is 
still upon me.” 

When a woman begins to talk of 
aman in this way, he is an ass who 
does not win her; and, for my part, 
I used to follow her about, and put 
myself in an attitude opposite her, 
“and fascinate her with my glance,” 
as she said, most saddam. Lord 
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George Poynings, her former ad- 
mirer, was meanwhile keeping his 
room with his wound, and had seemed 
determined to give up all claims to 
her favour; for he denied her ad- 
mittance when she called, sent no 
answer to her multiplied correspond- 
ence, and contented himself by say- 
ing generally, that the surgeon had 
forbidden him to receive visitors or 
to answer letters. Thus, while he 
went into the back-ground, I came 
forward, and took good care that no 
other rivals should present them- 
selves with any chance of success ; 
for, as soon as i heard of one, I had a 
quarrel fastened on him, and, in this 
way, pinked two more besides my 
first victim Lord George. I always 
took another pretext for quarrelling 
with them than the real one of atten- 
tion to Lady Lyndon, so that no scan- 
dal or hurt to her Jadyship’s feelings 
might arise in consequence ; but she 
very well knew what was the mean- 
ing of these duels, and the young 
fellows of Dublin too, by laying two 
and two together, began to perceive 
that there was a certain dragon in 
watch for the wealthy heiress, and 
that the dragon must be subdued 
first before they could get at the 
lady. I warrant that, after the first 
three, not many champions were 
found to address the lady, and have 
often laughed (in my sleeve) to see 
many of the young Dublin beaux 
riding by the side of her carriage 
scamper off as soon as my bay mare 
and green liveries made their ap- 
pearance. - 

I wanted to impress her with some 
great and awful instance of my 
power, and to this end had deter- 
mined to confer a great benefit upon 
my honest cousin Ulick, and carry 
off for him the fair object of his af- 
fections, Miss Kiljoy, under the very 
eyes of her guardian and friend, 
Lady Lyndon, and in the teeth of 
the squires, the young lady's bro- 
thers, who passed the season at Dub- 
lin, and made as much swagger and 
to do about their sister’s 10,000/., 
Trish, as if she had had a plum to 
her fortune. The girl was by no 
means averse to Mr. Brady, and it 
only shews how faint-spirited some 
men are, and how a superior genius 
can instantly overcome difficulties 
which, to common minds, seem in- 
superable, that he never had thought 
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of running off with her, as I at once 
and boldly did. Miss Kiljoy had 
been a ward in Chancery until she 
attained her Enajority (before which 
period it would have been a danger- 
ous matter for me to put in execu- 
tion the scheme I meditated concern- 
ing her), but, though now free to 
marry whom she liked, was a young 
lady of timid disposition, and as much 
under fear of her brothers and rela- 
tives as though she had not been inde- 

ndent of them. They had some 
friend of their own in view for the 

oung lady, and had scornfully re- 
jected the proposals of Ulick Brady, 
the ruined gentleman, who was quite 
unworthy, as these rustic bucks 
thought, of the hand of such a pro- 
digiously wealthy heiress as_ their 
sister. 

Finding herself lonely in her great 
house in Dublin, the Countess of 
Lyndon invited her friend Miss 
Amelia to pass the season with her 
at Dublin, and, in a fit of maternal 
fondness, also sent for her son, the 
little Bullingdon, and my old ac- 

uaintance his governor, to come to 
the capital and bear her company. 
A family coach brought the boy, 
the heiress, and the tutor, from 
Castle Lyndon, and I determined to 
take the first opportunity of putting 
my plan in execution. 

For this chance I had not very 
long to wait. I have said, in a 
former chapter of my biography, 
that the kingdom of Ireland was at 
this period ravaged by various par- 
ties of banditti, who, under the name 
of Whiteboys, Oakboys, Steelboys, 
with captains at their head, killed 
proctors, fired stacks, houghed and 
maimed cattle, and took the law into 
their own hands. One of these 
bands, or several of them for what I 
know, was commanded by a mys- 
terious personage called Captain 
Thunder, whose business seemed to 
be that of marrying people with, or 
without their own consent, or that 
of their parents. The Dublin Ga- 
zettes and Mercuries of that period 
(the year 1772), teem with pro- 
clamations from the lord-lieu- 
tenant, offering rewards for the ap- 
prehension of this dreadful Captain 

Thunder and his gang, and de- 
scribing at length various exploits 
of this savage aide-de-camp of Hy- 
men. I determined to make use, if 
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not of the services, at any rate of 
the name of Captain Thunder, and 
om my cousin Ulick in possession of 
is lady and her ten thousand 
pounds. She was no great beauty, 
and, I presume, it was the money he 
loved rather than the owner of it. 

On account of her widowhood, 
Lady Lyndon could not as yet fre- 
quent the balls and‘ routs which the 
hospitable nobility of Dublin were 
in the custom of giving; but her 
friend Miss Kiljoy had no such 
cause for retirement, and was glad to 
attend any parties to which she 
might be invited. I made Ulick 
Brady a present of a couple of hand- 
some suits of velvet, and by my 
influence procured him an invitation 
to many of the most elegant of these 
enseniien. But he had not had 
my advantages or experience of the 
manners of court; was as shy with 
ladies as a young colt, and could no 
more dance a minuet than a donkey. 
He made very little way in the 

olite world in his mistress’s heart ; 
in fact, I could see that she preferred 
several other young gentlemen to 
him, who were more at home in the 
ball-room than poor Ulick, who 
had made his first impression upon 
the heiress, and felt his first flame 
for her, in her father’s house of 
Ballykiljoy, where he used to hunt 
and get drunk with the old gentle- 
man. 

“T could do thim, too, well 
enough, any how,” Ulick would say, 
heaving a sigh; “and, if it’s drink- 
ing or riding across country would 
do it, there’s no man in Ireland 
would have a better chance with 
Amalia.” 

“ Never fear, Ulick,” was my re- 
ply ; “you shall have your Amalia, 
or my name is not Redmond Barry.” 

My Lord Charlemont, who was 
one of the most elegant and ac- 
complished noblemen in Ireland in 
those days, a fine scholar and wit, a 
gentleman who had travelled much 
abroad, where I had the honour of 
knowing him, gave a magnificent 
masquerade at his house of Marino, 
some few miles from Dublin, on the 
Dunbeary road. And it was at this 
entertainment that I was determined 
that Ulick should be made happy 
for life. Miss Kiljoy was invited 
to this entertainment, and the little 


Lord Bullingdon, who longed to 
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witness such a scene; and it was 
agreed that he was to go under the 

ardianship of his governor, m 
old friend the Rey. Mr. Runt. i 
learned what was the equipage in 
which the party were to be con- 
veyed to the ball, and took my 
measures accordingly. 

Ulick Brady was not present ; his 
fortune and quality were not suffi- 
cient to procure him an invitation to 
so distinguished a place, and I had 
it given out three days previous that 
he had been arrested for debt; a 
rumour which surprised nobody who 
knew him. 

I appeared that night in a charac- 
ter with which I was very familiar, 
that of a private soldier in the King 
of Prussia’s guard. I had a gro- 
tesque mask made, with an immense 
nose and moustachios, talked a 
jumble of broken English and Ger- 
man, in which the latter greatly 
predominated ; and had crowds round 
me laughing at my droll accent, and 
whose curiosity was increased by a 
knowledge of my previous history. 
Miss Kiljoy was attired as an antique 
princess, with little Bullingdon as a 
page of the times of chivalry; his 

air was in powder, his doublet rose- 
colour, and pea-green, and silver ; 
and he looked very handsome and 
saucy as he strutted about with my 
sword by his side. As for Mr. 
Runt, he walked about very de- 
murely in a domino, and perpetually 
paid his respects to the beauffet, and 
ate enough cold chicken, and drank 
enough punch and champagne, to 
satisfy a company of grenadiers. 

The lord-lieutenant came and went 
in state—the ball was magnificent. 
Miss Kiljoy had partners in plenty, 
among whies was myself, who walked 
a minuet with her (if the clumsy 
waddling of the Irish heiress may be 
called by such a name), and I took 
occasion to plead my passion for 
lady Lyndon in the most pathetic 
terms, and to beg her friend's inter- 
ference in my favour. 

It was three hours past midnight 
when the party for Lyndon House 
went away. Little Bullingdon had 
long since been asleep in one of 
Lady Charlemont’s china closets. 
Mr. Runt was exceedingly husky in 
talk, and unsteady in gait. A young 
lady of the present day would be 
alarmed to see a gentleman in such 
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a condition; but it was a common 
sight in those jolly old times, when a 
gentleman was thought a ntilksop 
unless he was occasionally tipsy. 
I saw Miss Kiljoy to her carriage, 
with several other gentlemen, and 

eering through the crowd of ragged 

ink-boys, drivers, beggars, drunken 
men and women, who used invari- 
ably to wait round great men’s 
doors when festivities were going on, 

saw the carriage drive off, with a 
hurra from the mob, and came back 

resently to the supper-room, where 

talked German, favoured the three 
or four topers still there with a high 

Dutch chorus, and attacked the 
dishes and wine with great resolu- 
tion. 

“How can you drink aisy with 
that big nose on?” said one gentle- 
man. 

* Go and be hangt !” said I, in the 
true accent, applying myself again 
to the wine; with which the others 
laughed, and I pursued my supper 
in silence. 

There was a gentleman present 
who had seen the Lyndon party go 
off, with whom I made a bet, which 
I lost ; and the next morning I called 
upon him and paid it him. All 
which particulars the reader will be 
surprised at hearing enumerated; 
but the fact is, that it was not I who 
went back to the party, but my late 
German valet, who was of my size, 
and, dressed in my mask, could per- 
fectly pass for me. We changed 
clothes in a hackney-coach that stood 
near Lady Lyndon’s chariot, and, 
driving after it, speedily overtook 
it. 

The fated vehicle which bore the 
lovely object of Ulick Brady's affec- 
tions had not advanced very far, 
when, in the midst of a deep rut in 
the road, it came suddenly to with a 
jolt, and the footman, springing off 
the back, cried stop to the coach- 
man, warning him that a wheel was 
off, and that it would be dangerous 
to proceed with only three. Wheel- 
caps had not been invented in those 
days, as they have since by the 
ingenious builders of Long Acre. 
And how the linchpin of the wheel 
had come out I do not pretend to 
say, but it possibly may have been 
extracted by some rogues among the 
crowd before Lord Charlemont’s 
gate. 








Miss Kiljoy thrust her head out 
of the window, screaming as ladies 
do; Mr. Runt the chaplain woke 
up from his boozy slumbers; and 
little Bullingdon, starting up and 
drawing his little sword, said, “ Don’t 
be afraid, Miss Amelia; if it’s foot- 
pads, I am armed.” The young 
rascal had the spirit of a lion, that’s 
the truth, as I must acknowledge, in 
spite of all my after-quarrels with 
him. 

The hackney-coach which had 
been following Lady Lyndon’s cha- 
riot, by this time came up, and 
the coachman, seeing the disaster, 
stepped down from his box, and 
po itely requested her ladyship’s 
10nour to enter his vehicle, which 
was as clean and elegant as any 
person of tiptop quality might de- 
sire. This invitation was, after a 
minute or two, accepted by the pas- 
sengers of the chariot ; the hackney- 
coachman, promising to drive them 
to Dublin “in a hurry.” Thady, 
the valet, proposed to accompany 
his young master and the young 
lady ; and the coachman, who had a 
friend seemingly drunk by his side 
on the box, with a grin told Thady 
to get up behind. However, as the 
footboard there was covered with 
spikes, as a defence against the street 
boys, who love a ride gratis, ‘Thady’s 
fidelity would not induce him to 
brave these, and he was persuaded 
to remain by the wounded chariot, 
for which he and the coachman 
manufactured a linchpin out of a 
neighbouring hedge. 

Meanwhile, although the hackney- 
coach drove on rapidly, yet the party 
within seemed to consider it was a 
long distance from Dublin ; and what 
was Miss Kiljoy’s astonishment, on 
looking out of the window, at length 
to see around her a lonely heath, 
with no signs of buildings or city. 
She began forthwith to scream out 
to the coachman to stop, but the 
man only whipped his horses the 
faster for her noise, and bade her 
ladyship “hould on—'twas a short 
cut he was taking.” 

Miss Kiljoy continued screaming, 
the coachman flogging, the horses 
galloping, until two or three men 
appeared suddenly from a hedge, to 
whom the fair one cried for assist- 
ance; and young Bullingdon, open- 
ing the coach-door, jumped valiantly 
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out, toppling over head and heels ag 
he fell, but, jumping up in an instant, 
he drew his little sword, and, run- 
ning towards the carriage, exclaimed, 
“This way, gentlemen! stop the 
rascal !” 

“Stop!” cried the men; at which 
the coachman pulled up with extra- 
ordinary obedience. Runt all the 
while lay tipsy in the carriage, 
having only a dreamy half-conscious- 
ness of all that was going on. 

The newly arrived champions of 
female distress now held a consulta- 
tion, in which they looked at the 
young lord, and laughed considerably. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said their 
leader, coming up to the door; “one 
of 7 people shall mount the box 
by the side of that treacherous 
rascal, and, with your ladyship’s 
leave, I and my companion will get 
in and see you home. We are well 
armed, and can defend you in case 
of danger.” 

With this, and without more ado, 
he jumped into the carriage, his 
companion following him. 

“ Know your place, fellow!” cried 
out little Bullingdon, indignantly ; 
“and give place to the Lord Vis- 
count Bullingdon!” and put himself 
before the huge person of the new- 
comer, who was about to enter the 
hackney-coach. 

“Get out of that, my lord,” said 
the man, in a broad brogue, aud 
shoving him aside. On which the 
boy crying, ‘“ Thieves! thieves!” 
drew out his little hanger, and ran 
at the man, and would have wounded 
him (for a small sword will wound 
as well as a great one), but his 
opponent, who was armed with a 
long stick, struck the weapon luckily 
out of the lad’s hands; it went flying 
over his head, and left him aghast 
and mortified at his discomfiture. 

He then pulled offhis hat, making 
his lordship a low bow, and entered 
the carriage, the door of which was 
shut upon him by his confederate 
who was to mount the box. Miss 
Kiljoy might have screamed, but I 
presume her shricks were stopped 
by the sight of an enormous horse- 
pistol which one of her champions 
produced, who said, “No harm is 
intended you, ma’am, but if you cry 
out we must gag you;” on which 
- suddenly became as mute as 4 
fish. 
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@All these events took place in an 
exceedingly short space of time, and 
when the three invaders had taken 
oo of the carriage, the poor 
ittle Bullingdon being left bewil- 
dered and astonished on the heath, 
one of them, putting his head out of 
the window, said,— 

“ My lord, a word with you.” 

“What is it?” said the boy, be- 
ginning to whimper; he was but 
eleven years old, and his courage 
had been excellent hitherto. 

“You are only two miles from 
Marino. Walk back till you come 
to a big stone, there turn to the 
right and keep on straight till you 
get to the highroad, when you will 
easily find your way back. And 
when you see her ladyship, your 
mamma, give Captain THuNpDER’s 
compliments, and say Miss Amelia 
Kiljoy is going to be married.” 

“Oh, heavens!” sighed out that 
young lady. 

The carriage drove swiftly on, 
and the poor little nobleman was 
left alone on the heath, just as the 
morning began to break. He was fairly 
frightened, and no wonder. He 
thought of running after the coach, 
but his courage and his little legs 
failed him, so he sat down upon a 
stone and cried for vexation. 

It was in this way that Ulick 
Brady made what I call a Sabine 
marriage. When he halted with his 
two groomsmen at the cottage where 
the ceremony was to be performed, 
Mr. Runt, the chaplain, at first de- 
clined to perform it. But a pistol 
was held at the head of that unfor- 
tunate preceptor, and he was told, 
with dreadful oaths, that his miser- 
able brains would be blown out, 
when he consented to read the ser- 
vice. The lovely Amelia had very 
likely a similar inducement held out 
to her, but of that I know nothing ; 
for I drove back to town with the 
coachman as soon as we had set the 
bridal party down, and had the 
satisfaction of finding Fritz, my Ger- 
man, arrived before me, who had 
come back in my carriage in my 
dress, having left the masquerade 
undiscovered, and done every thing 
there according to my orders. 

Poor Runt came back the next 
day in a piteous plight, keeping si- 
lence as to his share in the occur- 
rences of the evening; and with a 
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dismal story of having been drunk, 
of having been waylaid and bound, 
of having been left on the road 
and picked up by a Wicklow cart, 
which was coming in with pro- 
visions to Dublin, and found him 
helpless on the road. There was no 
possible means of fixing any share 
of the conspiracy upon me. Little 
Bullingdon, who, too, found his way 
home, was unable in any way to 
identify me. But Lady Lyndon 
knew that I was concerned in the 
plot, for I met her ladyship hurry- 
ing the next day to the Castle, all 
the town being up about the en- 
lévement. I saluted her with a smile 
so diabolical, that I knew she was 
aware that I was concerned in the 
daring and ingenious scheme. 

Thus it was that I repaid Ulick 
Brady’s kindness to me in early 
days, and had the satisfaction of 
restoring the fallen fortunes of a 
deserving branch of my family. He 
took his bride into Wicklow, where he 
lived with her in the strictest seclu- 
sion until the affair was blown over, 
the Kiljoys striving every where in 
vain to discover his retreat. They 
did not for a while even know who 
was the lucky man who had carried 
off the heiress; nor was it until she 
wrote a letter some weeks after- 
wards, signed Amelia Brady, and 
expressing her perfect happiness in 
her new condition, and stating that 
she had been married by Lady 
Lyndon’s chaplain, Mr. Runt, that 
the truth was known, and my worthy 
friend confessed his share of the 
transaction. <As his good-natured 
mistress did not dismiss him from his 
post in consequence, every body per- 
sisted in supposing that poor Lady 
Lyndon was privy to the plot; and 
the story of her ladyship’s passionate 
attachment for me gained more and 
more credit. 

I was not slow, you may be sure, 
in profiting by these rumours. Every 
one thought I bad a share in the 
Brady marriage, though no one 
could prove it. Every one thought 
I was well with the widowed countess, 
though no one could shew that I 
said so. But there is a way of 
proving a thing even while you con- 
tradict it, and I used to laugh and 
joke so apropos that all men beganto 
wish me joy of my great fortune, 
and to look up to me as the affianced 
R 
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husband of the greatest heiress in 
the kingdom. The papers took up 
the matter, the female friends of 
Lady Lyndon remonstrated with her 
and cried “Fie!” Even the English 
journals and magazines, which in 
those days were very scandalous, 
talked of the matter, and whispered 
that a beautiful and accomplished 
widow, with a title and the largest 
possessions in the two kingdoms, was 
about to bestow her hand upon a 
young gentleman of high birth and 
ashion, who had distinguished him- 
self in the service of his M—y the 
K— of Pr—. I won't say who was 
the author of these paragraphs, or 
how two pictures, one representing 
myself under the title of “ The Prus- 
sian Irishman,” and the other Lady 
Lyndon as “ The Countess of 
Ephesus,” actually appeared in 
the Town and Country Magazine, 
published at London, and containing 
the fashionable tittle-tattle of the 


day. 

Site Lyndon was so perplexed 
and terrified by this continual hold 
upon her, that she determined to 
leave the country. Well, she did; 
and who was the first to receive her 
on landing at Holyhead? Your 
humble servant, Redmond Barry, 
Esq. And to crown all, the Dublin 
Mercury, which announced her lady- 
ship’s departure, announced mine the 
day before. There was not a soul 
but thought she had followed me to 
England, whereas she was only flying 
me. Vain hope!—a man of my reso- 
lution was not thus to be balked in 
pursuit. Had she fied to the Anti- 
podes, I would have been there; ay, 
and would have followed her as far 
as Orpheus did Eurydice! 

Her ladyship had a house in Berke- 
ley Square, London, more splendid 
than that which she possessed in 
Dublin, and, knowing that she would 
come thither, I preceded her to the 
English capital, and took handsome 
apartments in Hill Street, hard by. 
I had the same intelligence in her 
London house which I had procured 
in Dublin. The same faithful porter 
was there to give me all the informa- 
tion I required. I promised to treble 
his wages as soon as a certain event 
should happen. I won over Lady 
Lyndon’s companion by a present of 
100 guineas down, and a promise of 
2000 when I should be married, and 
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pie the favours of her favourite 
ady’s maid, by a bribe of similar 
magnitude. y reputation had so 
far preceded me in London that, on 
my arrival, numbers of the genteel 
were eager to receive me at their 
routs. We have no idea in this hum- 
drum age what a gay and splendid 
place London was then; what a pas- 
sion for play there was among young 
and old, male and female; what thou- 
sands were lost and won in a night; 
what beauties there were—how bril- 
liant, gay, and dashing! Every body 
was delightfully wicked. The royal 
Dukes of Gloucester and Cumber- 
land set the example—the nobles fol- 
lowed close behind. Running away 
was the fashion: ah! it was a plea- 
sant time; and lucky was he who had 
fire, and youth, and money, and could 
live in it! I had all these, and the 
old frequenters of White's, Watkins's, 
and Goosetree’s, could tell stories of 
the gallantry, spirit, and high fashion, 
of Captain Barry. 

The progress of a love-story is 
tedious to all those who are not con- 
cerned, and I leave such themes to 
the fact novel-writers, and the young 
boarding-school misses for whom they 
write. It is not my intention to fol- 
low, step by step, the incidents of my 
courtship, or to narrate all the diffi- 
culties I had to contend with, and my 
triumphant manner of surmounting 
them. Suffice it to say, I did over- 
come these difficulties. I am of opi- 
nion, with my friend the late inge- 
nious Mr. Wilkes, that such impe- 
diments are nothing in the way of 
a man of spirit; and that he can con- 
vert indifference and aversion into 
love, if he have perseverance and 
cleverness sufficient. By the time 
the countess’s widowhood wasexpired, 
I had found means to be received 
into her house; I had her women 
perpetually talking in my favour, 
vaunting my powers, expatiating 
upon my reputation, and boasting of 
my success and popularity in the 
fashionable world. 

Also, the best friends I had in the 
prosecution of my tender suit were 
the countess’s noble relatives, who 
were far from knowing the service 
that they did me, and to whom I beg 
leave to tender my heartfelt thanks 
for the abuse with which they then 
loaded me, and to whom I fling my 
utter contempt for the calumay and 
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hatred with which they have subse- 
quently pursued me. 

The chief of these amiable persons 
was the Marchioness of Tiptoff, mo- 
ther of the young gentleman whose 
audacity I had punished at Dublin. 
This old harridan, on the countess’s 
first arrival in London, waited upon 
her, and favoured her with ane 
storm of abuse for her encourage- 
ment of me, that I do believe she ad- 
vanced my cause more than six 
months’ courtship could have done, 
or the pinking of a half-dozen of 
rivals. It was in vain that poor 
Lady Lyndon pleaded her entire in- 
nocence, and vowed she had never 
encouraged me. “ Never encouraged 
him!” screamed out the old Fury; 
“ didn’t you encourage the wretch at 
Spa during Sir Charles's own life? 
Didn’t you marry a dependent of 
yours to one of this profligate’s bank- 
rupt consins? When he set off for 
England, didn’t you follow him, like 
a mad woman, the very next day? 
Didn't he take lodgings at your very 
door almost—and do you call this no 
encouragement? For shame, ma- 
dam, for shame! You might have 
married my son—my dear and noble 
George, but that he did not choose 
to interfere with your shameful pas- 
sion for the beggarly upstart whom 
you caused to assassinate him; and 
the only counsel I have to give your 
ladyship is this, to legitimatise the 
ties which you have contracted with 
this shameless adventurer ; to make 
that connexion legal which, real as it 
is now, is against both decency and 
religion ; and to spare your family 
and your son the shame of your pre- 
sent line of life.” 

With this the old fury of a mar- 
chioness left the room, and Lady 
— in tears; and I had the 
whole particulars of the conversa- 
tion from her ladyship’s companion, 
and augured the best result from it 
in my favour. 

Thus, by the sage influence of my 
Lady Tiptoff, the Countess of Lyn- 
don’s natural friends and family were 
kept from her society. Even when 
Lady Lyndon went to court, the 
most august lady in the realm re- 
ceived her with such marked cold- 
ness, that the unfortunate widow 
came home and took to her bed with 
vexation. And thus, I may say, that 
royalty itself became an agent in ad- 
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vancing my suit, and helping the 
plans of the poor Irish soldier of for- 


tune. So it is that Fate works with 
agents, great and small, and by means 
over which they have no control 
the destinies of men and women are 
accomplished ! 

I shall always consider the conduct 
of Mrs. Bridget (Lady Lyndon’s fa- 
vourite maid at this juncture) as a 
masterpiece of ingenuity; and, in- 
deed, had such an opinion of her di- 
— skill, that the very instant 

became master of the Lyndon 
estates, and paid her the promised 
sum—I am a man of honour, and 
rather than not keep my word with 
the woman, I raised the money of the 
Jews, at an exorbitant interest — as 
soon, I say, as Lachieved my triumph, 
I took Mrs. Bridget by the hand, and 
said, ‘“ Madam, you have shewn such 
unexampled fidelity in my service 
that Lam glad to reward you, accord- 
ing to my promise; but you have 
given proofs of such extraordinary 
cleverness and dissimulation, that I 
must decline keeping you in Lady 
Lyndon’s establishment, and beg you 
will leave it this very day ;” which 
she did, and went over to the Tip- 
toff faction, and has abused me ever 
since. 

But I must tell you what she did 
which was so clever. Why, it was 
the simplest thing in the world, as 
all masterstrokes are. When Lady 
Lyndon lamented her fate and my— 
as she was pleased to call it—shame- 
ful treatment of her, Mrs. Bridget 
said, “ Why should not your lady- 
ship write this young gentleman word 
of the evil which he is causing you ? 
Appeal to his feelings (which, I have 
heard say, are very good indeed—the 
whole town is ringing with accounts 
of his spirit and generosity), and be 
him to desist from a pursuit whic 
causes the best of ladies so much 
pain? Do, my lady, write: I know 
your style is so elegant that I, for my 
part, have many a time burst into 
tearsin reading your charming letters, 
and I have no doubt Mr. Barry will 
sacrifice any thing rather than hurt 
your feelings.” And, of course, the 
Abigail swore to the fact. 

“ Do you think so, Bridget ?” said 
her ladyship. And my mistress forth- 
with penned me a letter, in her most 
fascinating and winning manner. 

‘© Why, sir,” wrote she, “ will you 
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pursue me? why environ me in a web of 
intrigue so frightful that my spirit sinks 
under it, seeing a is hopeless, from 
your frightful, your diabolical art? They 
say you are generous to others— be so to 
me. I know your bravery but too well; 
exercise it on men who can meet your 
sword, not on a poor feeble woman, who 
cannot resist you. Remember the friend- 
ship you once professed for me. And 
now, I beseech you, I implore you, to 
give a proof of it. Contradict the 
calumnies which you have spread against 
me, and repair, if you can, and if you 
have a spark of honour left, the miseries 
which you have caused to the heart- 
broken, 
“ H. Lynpox.” 


What was this letter meant for but 
that I should answer it in person ? 
My excellent ally told me where I 
should meet Lady Lyndon, and, ac- 
cordingly, I followed, and found her 
at the Pantheon. I repeated the 
scene at Dublin over again; shewed 
her how prodigious my power was, 
humble as I was, and that my energ 
was still untired. “ But,” added, 
*“T am as great in good as I am in 
evil; as fond and faithful as a friend 
as I am terrible as an enemy. I will 
do every thing,” I said, “ which you 
ask of me, except when you bid me 
not to love you. That is beyond my 
power; and while my heart has a 
pulse I must follow you. It is my 
fate, your fate. Cease to battle against 
it, and be mine. Loveliest of your 
sex, with life alone can end my pas- 
sion for you, and, indeed, it is only 
by dying at your command that I can 
be brought to obey you. Do you 
wish me to die ?” 

She said, laughing (for she was a 
woman of a lively, humorous turn), 
that she did not wish me to commit 
self-murder, and I felt from that 
moment that she was mine. 

« * * 

A year from that day, on the 15th 
of May, in the year 1773, I had the 
honour and happiness to lead to the 
altar Honoria Countess of Lyndon, 
widow of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
Charles Lyndon, K.B. The cere- 
mony was performed at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, by the Rev. Samuel 
Runt, her Jadyship’s chaplain. A 
magnificent supper and ball was 
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given at our house in Berkeley 
—— and the next morning I had 
a duke, four earls, three generals, and 
a crowd of the most distinguished 
people in London, at my levée. Wal- 
pole made a lampoon about the mar- 
riage, and Selwyn cut jokes at the 
Cocoa-tree. Old Lady Tiptoff, al- 
though she had recommended it, was 
ready to bite off her fingers with 
vexation ; and as for young Bulling- 
don, who was grown a tall lad of 
fourteen, when called upon by the 
countess to embrace his papa, he 
shook his fist in my face, and said, 
“ He my father! [I would as soon 
call one of your ladyship’s footmen 
papa!” 

ut I could afford to laugh at the 
rage of the boy and the old woman, 
and at the jokes of the wits of St. 
James's. I sent off a flaming account 
of our nuptials to my mother, and 
my uncle, the good chevalier; and 
now, arrived at the pitch of pro- 
sperity, and having, at thirty years 
of age, by my own merits and energy, 
raised myself to one of the highest 
social positions that any man in Eng- 
land could occupy, I determined to 
enjoy myself as became a man of 
quality for the remainder of my 
life. 

After we had received the con- 
gratulations of our friends in London 
—for in those days people were not 
ashamed of being married, as they 
seem to be now—I and Honoria (who 
was all complacency, and a most 
handsome, sprightly, and agreeable 
companion), set off to visit our estates 
in the west of England, where I had 
never as yet set foot. We left Lon- 
don in three chariots, each with four 
horses ; and my uncle would have been 
pleased could he have seen painted 
on their panels the Irish crown and 
the ancient coat of the Barrys beside 
the countess’s coronet, and the noble 
cognisance of the noble family of 
Lyndon. 

Before quitting London, I procured 
his majesty’s gracious permission to 
add the name of my lovely lady to my 
own, and henceforward assumed the 
style and title of Barry Lyxpoy, as 
I have written it in this autobio- 
graphy. 
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We well remember that when, about 
fifteen years ago, incendiary fires 
were seen, for the first time, in the 
agricultural districts, there fell upon 
the minds of men such a deep ae 
of dismay, that all power to speculate 
reasonably concerning the probable 
causes of the occurrence seemed to 
be taken away fromthem. For sud- 
den outbreaks, we cannot be said to 
have been, at any period, unprepared. 
We had all read in history of Jack 
Cade and his men; some of us were 
old enough to remember the famine 
times during the late war, and the 
meal-and-potatoe riots to which they 

ve rise ; while the machine-break- 
ing outrages were fresh in the re- 
collection of the youngest, before 
whose eyes, indeed, they had, in many 
instances, been perpetrated. But 
that barns and farm-yards, filled with 
the fruits of the earth, should be 
wantonly set fire to in the dead of 
night, not here and there, and at 
remote intervals in point of time, 
in the prosecution of some private 
spite, or with a view to cheat some 
insurance office,—but systematically, 
continually, and, as it came at length 
to be demonstrated, by the very per- 
sons who had helped to sow, to weed, 
to reap, and gather in the same corn 
which they destroyed,—that was a 
state of things so entirely without 
precedent, that the most skilful in 
the art of disentangling moral pro- 
blems were unable to account for it; 
while on the masses it produced no 
other effect than to strike them dumb. 
Doubtless there were sages then, as 
there are, probably, sages still, who 
entertained their own profound opi- 
nions on the subject. According to 
some the movement was, in the 
strictest sense of the expression, a 
political one. It indicated the dis- 
satisfaction of the people with the 
constitution under which they lived, 
and especially with close boroughs, 
and a State Church, of which the 
clergy were maintained out of the 
tithes. And, coming as it did im- 
mediately before the cry for the Re- 
form-bill, a very good use was made 
oftheargument. But, unfortunately 
for the justice of these wise con- 
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clusions, the Reform-bill passed. 
The close boroughs were done away ; 
the tithes, whether in lay or in cleri- 
cal hands, were commuted ; yet the 
incendiary fires continued to blaze as 
broadly as before. Nay, more. If 
the scene of the outrage was in some 
measure shifted, the outrage itself 
proved to be of not less frequent 
occurrence than ever. A temporary 
lull took place, it is true, in most 
places. So long as country gen- 
tlemen and farmers were content 
to do the duty of constables, and 
patrolled their own parishes, and 
watched their own farm-yards, the 
torch of the incendiary remained un- 
kindled. But no sooner was the pa- 
tience of these guardians of the night 
exhausted, than the moral malady 
became as bitter as it had been before. 
We learn from the Times newspaper, 
that, in this year of grace, 1844, 
twelve good seasons since the Whigs 
conferred upon us our new consti- 
tution, and something more than 
half that space of time since their 
regenerating Poor-law came into 
operation, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cambridge, and the parts adjacent, 
are all but laid waste through the 
activity of the rick-burner. How is 
this extraordinary phenomenon to be 
accounted for? What is the baleful 
influence by which the agricultural 
population is misled; and what re- 
medy can either the government or 
individuals apply for the purpose of 
putting a stop to so disastrous as well 
as so wicked a proceeding ? 

The first remark which the con- 
templation of so grave a subject calls 
forth is one of surprise that a state 
of things which, when it first arose, 
created, not excitement alone, but 
horror, from one extremity of the 
island to another, should be regarded, 
as it certainly is at the present mo- 
ment, with a feeling not far removed 
from apathy. Beyond the imme- 
diate reach of the light of each con- 
flagration, people either do not know, 
or act and.speak as if they did not 
know, any thing at all about the 
matter. Not a member gets up in 
his place in either house of parlia- 
ment to tell the minister that such 
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things are.* Nobody asks for acom- 
mittee of aay into the subject, or 
so much as hints that there must be 
something wrong in the frame-work 
of society, where a crime so diabolical 
prevails. We do not find that even 
the local authorities bestir them- 
selves to detect the authors of these 
atrocities, or to put a stop to them. 
The Zimes, to be sure, in its con- 
sistent and honourable opposition to 
a measure which it denounced while 
it was yet a Whig journal, and still 
continues to decry now that it has 
hoisted a Conservative banner, attri- 
butes the calamity to the pressure of 
the New Poor-law. And we have 
too much respect, both for the accu- 
racy of the 7%mes's information, and 
for the skill and talent with which 
its writers conduct their argument, 
to deny that there is much truth in 
the statements which they place upon 
record, as well as great plausibility, 
to say the least of it, in the inferences 
which they draw from them. But of 
one obvious fact the writers in the 
Times are forgetful. Incendiarism is 
not contemporary with the New Poor- 
law. It began at a period when the 
obnoxious law, against which so many 
able articles have been written, was 
not only not in existence, but had 
never, as far as we know, been, by 
any statesman, contemplated. Kent 
and Sussex were in a blaze much 
about the time when the Duke of 
Wellington declared himself indis- 
posed to agitate so momentous a 
question as the Poor-law. More- 
over, it was under a Tory regime, the 
regime of a Liberal Toryism if you 
please, that the hideous spirit first 
shewed itself; when great reductions 
in the public expenditure were in 
progress,—when sinecure places were 
abolished by the gross,—when every 
eandle-end and paring of a cheese 
consumed in a public office was care- 
fully collected and applied to use,— 
when Test and Corporation-acts had 
been newly repealed, and Roman Ca- 
tholics were just admitted to the full 
benefits of the constitution,—then it 
was, and not subsequently to the 
building of the bastilles, that the 
hitherto moral peasantry of England 
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seemed suddenly to ch their na- 
ture, and to go beyond both the 
cunning Italian and the revengeful 
Spaniard in the indulgence of the 
worst passion by which the human 
heart is debased. The writers in the 
Times are, therefore, defeating their 
own purpose, when they strive to 
couple, even by implication, this 
hideous crime with the operations of 
the New Poor-law. For the only 
effect produced upon the minds of 
the more reflecting of their readers 
is to create in them a disposition, 
stronger than would otherwise pre- 
vail, to distrust the reasoning on 
other points of those who commit so 
»alpable an error as this, while deal- 
ing with a subject which is surely of 
sufficient importanee in itself to de- 
serve a different sort of handling. 
We are no advocates for the New 
Poor-law, Heaven knows. We think, 
on the contrary, that if it has re- 
moved some of the evils of the old, it 
has introduced others, peculiar to 
itself, to the full as crying; but as 
we are able, from our own personal 
experience, to avouch that between 
it and incendiarism in the agricul- 
tural districts there is no necessary 
connexion, so we very much regret 
that the only public journal which 
has exerted itself to dispel the apathy 
of which we complain, should have 
appeared, either through inadvert- 
ence, or from any other cause, to 
couple them together. 

The fact is, and we write it not 
without both pain and reluctance, 
that this gencral indifference of the 
higher classes, especially of the 
legislature and the government, 
to the subject now under discus- 
sion, offers but too ready a clue 
for the guidance of him who is 
in earnest in his desire to trace back 
the evil to its source. Time was 
when from offences of such a nature 
the English peasant stood honour- 
ably free. Dogged he might be, and 
clownish,—very ignorant, very nar- 
row-minded, and full of prejudices, 
as such persons usually are; but he 
was as little capable of setting fire to 
his neighbour's sat 4 as of way- 
laying his neighbour himself, and 


* Since these sentences were in type the honourable member for Manchester has 


celled for a committee of inquiry ; and, as usually happens with him, in @ to..e which 
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stabbing him in the dark. A clear 
stage and no favour was all that an 
English clown was accustomed to ask 
for. If his master ill-used him, he 
would go to the justice and com- 
lain ; if his brother-labourer in- 
jured him, the chances were that he 
would seize the first convenient op- 
aren of settling the quarrel at a 
out of fisticuffs. But as to aveng- 
ing himself by the perpetration of 
some secret crime, by the hough- 
ing of cattle, or the firing of corn- 
stacks,—the idea never entered into 
his untutored mind, and would have 
been scouted and condemned had any 
voice from without suggested it. 
Now, the reverse is too much the 
ease. You rarely find in these days 
a hedger or ditcher in the character 
of complainant at a court of petty 
sessions. He dare not, indeed, move 
his tongue against the occupier who 
employs him. His wages may be 
inadequate, his cottage a mere hovel, 
his wife half naked, and his children 
starving,—he may feel all this bit- 
terly, and brood over it day and 
night, but not one word does he ven- 
ture to utter in a tone of open com- 
plaint to any one. Meanwhile, ob- 
serve the sort of expression which 
his countenance has assumed. There 
is no more disposition to mirth or fun 
about him. He is always grave, 
moody, and silent. He walk’ with a 
slouching gait. He seldom looks 
you fairly in the face. If your eye 
catch his, the latter drops imme- 
diately. His cheeks, too, are thin 
and sallow. He is a discontented 
man, and, in sober earnest, we are 
bound to acknowledge that, in very 
many instances, he has good cause to 
be so. And this it is, and not the 
rinding progress of the New Poor- 
aw, whic has converted him but 
too often into an incendiary. 
Moreover, the discontent of the 
peasantry, and the shocking results 
to which it has at length led, are not 
events of yesterday's growth. Ever 
since the close of the late war, or, we 
should rather say, ever since its com- 
mencement, the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourers of England has 
been growing worse and worse. While 
all the other classes in the com- 
munity were taking large strides up- 
wards on the ladder of life, the feet 
of the poor peasant went continually 
downwards, till now it may be said 
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of him, without reserve or hesitation, 
that he is a hundred years, at least, 
behind the rest of his countrymen in 
every -_ Who can be surprised 
to find that he is at length exhausted ? 
Who can wonder if, brooding con- 
tinually in solitude over his wrongs, 
real or imaginary, he has become 
that which we too often find him= 
ae oe and, therefore, reckless ? 
he history of the decline and fall 
of peasant-life in this country, 
though a very sad, and, to some 
among us, not a very creditable one, 
is told in few words. The labouring 
people, through the sweat of whose 
rows England became, during the 
progress of the late war, one huge 
garden, fell victims to the high prices 
of the corn which they themselves 
produced. As soon as the maxim 
came to be generally received and act- 
ed upon that large farms paid better 
than small, there was an end to all 
hope of advancement for them. One 
by one, as leases fell in, the sixty- 
acre holdings which used formerly 
to dot the land were swept aside; 
and their occupants either advanced 
to the situation of gentlemen farmers, 
or were reduced to that of mere 
labourers at daily pay. Then, too, 
fell into disuse the primitive, but 
not, therefore, the unseemly practice, 
according to which each tenant 
boarded and lodged, under his own 
roof, the chief of his agricultural 
servants. That which the father was 
accustomed to do naturally, while his 
son served either himself or his 
neighbour, came to be accounted both 
a hardship and a degradation, so soon 
as the farmer had taken his new 
place in society. In 1786 you might 
travel England through, yet hardly 
fail of finding, about the hour of 
noon, the hall or large room in every 
farm-house set out with a long oaken 
table; beside which sat over their 
bacon and suet-dumplings the tenant, 
his wife and his daughters, his sons, 
his hinds, his maid-of-all-work (if 
he had one), his ploughman, his two 
wagoners, and possibly his shepherd ; 
all of them contented, all faring well, 
and all ready and willing, as soon as 
the meal should be ended, to return 
to their accustomed tasks. Here and 
there, it is true, a wealthy yeomah 
might be found who had his private 
parlour to retire to, where he could 
smoke his pipe and drink his extra 
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glass of ale, while the boys did the 
work of the farm as became them. 
But the yeoman, be it remembered, 
was, in those days, one of a class 
to which the mere farmer looked up, 
exactly as the yeoman in his turn 
paid deference to the squire, and the 
squire to the county member, and 
the county member to the lord- 
lieutenant. The tenant — the occu- 
ier of another man’s land —as his 
1olding seldom exceeded a hundred 
acres, and often fell short of it, so he 
had no ambition either to fare better 
or to live more delicately than his 
servants. He was their master, it is 
true, and they honoured and obeyed 
him as such, whether connected with 
him by ties of relationship or other- 
wise. But what he then was each 
of them might hope some day or an- 
other to become; or if not this, at 
all events they were sure that so 
long as they did their duty, he would 
find them ‘in work, and pay them 
fair wages for their labour. In 1806 
the scene which we have just de- 
scribed had altogether passed away. 
The large farm plan had come into 
operation, and with it a class of 
tenantry who, without meaning -to 
insinuate any thing in disparagement 
of their moral worth, neither did nor 
could treat their labourers as the 
latter had been treated by a former 
class of masters. For the common 
table disappeared at once, and with it 
the moral restraint, or what may 
be called the domestic education, of 
the labourers. 

A new and more sightly homestead 
having been erected, hind, plough- 
man, wagoner, and so forth, were 
put out to board, one with another, 
or all, it might be, in the house of 
the bailiff. Forit was one consequence 
of the improved system that, however 
diligent and active he might be, your 
booted and spurred tenant could take 
personal supervision only of a por- 
tion of his extensive holding. The 
rest he committed to one or more 
functionaries, according as he might 
have absorbed and thrown into one, 
six or a dozen of the old-fashioned 
farms ; and with these functionaries, 
established in the old-fashioned farm- 
houses, his people were boarded. 
And, for the rest, when men married, 
cottages were provided for them. 
Hands were then scarce, wages good, 
profits enormous. The day-labourer 
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received his half-crown. in winter, 
his four or five shillings in harvest- 
time, his three shillings or three-and- 
sixpence at haying. There was al- 
ways a day's work for his children in 
weeding, or keeping cows, or tending 
pigs. A cow's grass, provided he 
conducted himself properly, was in 
very many instances at his service ; 
and, above all, the parish was forward 
to vote assistance liberally whenever 
a case of distress could be made out. 
Let justice be done, however, to all 
parties. ‘The peasants were loth, at 
the period of which we are now 
speaking, to accept of parochial re- 
lief, far more to sue for it. Indeed, 
we have no hesitation to say that 
relief was very often pressed upon 
individuals, not so much in con- 
sequence of their inability to earn 
enough for the maintenance of their 
families, as that it had become a sort 
of maxim in the political economy of 
the day, that he who raised up many 
children was a benefactor to the state, 
and deserved as such to partake in 
the state’s bounty. 

The change introduced by the large 
farm system into the condition of the 
labouring classes was not immediately 
felt to be a hurtful one; on the con- 
trary, the peasant fared better on his 
increased money wages than he used 
to do while the small occupier looked 
after him. But though he himself 
knew it not, this comparative increase 
to his physical indulgences was pur- 
chased at the cost of a social as well 
as of a moral degradation, as sure as 
it has proved to be lasting. He was 
removed by it into a place whence 
he could never expect to emerge. 
Between him and the class immedi- 
ately above him an impassable gulf 
was fixed; and hence, though he 
might look forward to eat and drink 
abundantly from day to day, and have 
a bed to sleep upon at night, and be 
constantly employed, it was impossible 
for him, by any process short of a 
miracle, to become what his father or 
grandfather probably once was—him- 
self a tenant. Moreover, as popula- 
tion went on increasing, the labourer 
found out by degrees that his good 
wages were subjected to reduction. 
Even during the latter years of the 
war he was not in every respect so 
comfortable as he used to be at the 
beginning ; and when the peace came, 
to him it brought absolute ruin. 
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What a frightful crisis was that 
which, between 1815 and 1825, the 
whole of the agricultural interests of 
this country went through! From 
the peer to the peasant, every bod 

felt it. Wheat, which used to sell 
for one hundred shillings a bushel, 
fell all once to sixty; and though 
the corn-laws were enacted for the 
avowed purpose of forcing it up again, 
they failed, at least wholly, to ac- 
complish that object. Meanwhile 
every parish in the kingdom was 
overrun with able-bodied men, for 
whom, in the fleet or army, there was 
no further occasion. There arose in 
consequence a violent competition for 
employment. The occupiers of land 
could not meet it, though some of 
them used every endeavour, and made 
large sacrifices to do so; and the 
result was, a frightful increase of 
the poor-rates, of which the mis- 
management became by and by dis- 
graceful. It was at this time, like- 
wise, that rents and tithes began to 
be complained of as oppressive. 
During the height of the war, when 
cepioabanel produce of every sort 
fetched enormous prices, neither the 
one nor the other of these burdens 
seemed to be taken into account; on 
the contrary, the anxiety to enter 
upon the occupation of farms was so 
great, that men took them on almost 
any ternis which the owners might 
propose; till the whole soil in the 
country, the worst as well as the best, 
made in the end some return: for 
all sorts of persons became farmers 
then. Did a shopkeeper contrive to 
create a little capital by trade, he 
forthwith looked about for a tract of 
land, and hired and stocked it. The 
miller did the same thing, so did the 
brewer, and not unfrequently both 
the apothecary and the lawyer also. 
And the most remarkable part of the 
business is, that the speculation al- 
most always turned out to be a good 
one. Ofcourse landlords raised their 
rents, as leases fell in, and tithe- 
owners the amount of their compo- 
sitions, though certainly not in pro- 
portion to the incre price of the 
necessaries of life; while the former, 
pleased with the bargains which they 
made, borrowed money wherever they 
could at five per cent, in order that 
they might have wherewithal to buy 
up all the little estates which, lying 
contiguous to their own properties, 
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should be brought into the market. 
And so great was the delusion upon 
the minds of men, that nobody 
appeared to entertain a suspicion 
that possibly he might in the end 
overshoot the mark. The conse- 
quence was, that when the crash came, 
it proved every where, and among 
all classes, fatal in the extreme. 
For landlords and tenants alike, with 
here and there an exception, had 
lived during the good times up to 
the full extent of their profits, and 
now found themselves, when the evil 
day dawned, without one shilling in 
reserve wherewith to meet the exi- 
gencies of the moment, far less to 
fulfil the improvident agreements 
into which they had entered for the 
future. 

Of the effect produced by the 
change from a state of war to a state 
of peace upon the landlord and te- 
nant classes we are not now going to 
speak. Our business is with the 
agricultural labourers alone, con- 
cerning whom it is but just towards 
all parties to observe that they were 
later in experiencing the full effects 
of the universal depression than their 
superiors. By slow degrees for a 
while were wages lowered ; by slower 
still were steady workmen thrown 
out of employ. But when the cus- 
tom arose of appealing to the petty 
sessions, and magistrates began to 
order relief out of the poor-rates to 
able-bodied men, sometimes on the 
ground that their families were large, 
sometimes because their masters paid 
less than the men had been accus- 
tomed to receive, the last barrier 
against general pauperism was re- 
moved. It is both distressing and 
humiliating to look back upon the 
era of mistaken philanthropy which 
ensued upon the first effort of the 
nation to right itself, after a quarter 
of a century of false excitement. Not 
that we blame the magistracy for 
the disinclination which they exhi- 
bited to permit what they were ac- 
customed to denounce as the oppres- 
sion of the labouring by the tenant 
class. It was most natural that they 
should lend a favourable ear to the 
former, while professing their readi- 
ness to work at fair wages, and their 
inability to find food for themselves 
and their little ones out of the pay 
which their masters offered them. 
But the matter to be regretted is, 
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that the magistrates should have 
fallen upon the unhappy device of 
ogee | the tenant to pay more than 
his profits would bear, by holding 
over him the threat of forcing on an 
increased expenditure of the poor- 
rate. For though, at the outset, the 
tenant might yield through a credit- 
able disinclination to see the amount 
of the rate increased, a regard to self- 
interest adually overcame the 
feeling. aving applied for a re- 
duction of rent, and being re- 
fused, he began to consider that, as 
far as he was himself concerned, this 
increase of poor-rates with which 
the squire threatened him would not, 
after all, be so bada thing. There 
were all the tradesmen in the village 
liable to pay their shares as well as 
he. The parson and the doctor must 
do so in like manner, and as neither 
— nor doctor, nor tradesman, 
ad any employment at all for the 
people to be relieved, why then he 
would get the work of his farm done 
for just so much less as they paid 
more in the shape of poor-rate. Be- 
fore an argument such as this the 
mere sense of delicacy soon gave way, 
and the practice became general of 
paying out of the employer's pocket 
only one half, or perhaps even less, 
of the sum total which the labouring 
man received every Saturday even- 
ing as a remuneration for his six 
days’ work. 
feanwhile the labourer saw that 
he stood towards his employer in a 
very different relation from that 
which once subsisted between them. 
It was a struggle on the one hand to 
get as much work done and to give 
as little for it as possible; on the 
other, to do as little and get as much 
as might be, no matter whether the 
money came from an individual or 
from the parish. There was no 
longer the consciousness of having 
fallen in his own self-respect when 
the strong and healthy man came to 
ask his alms from the overseer ; for 
they were not alms which he got. 
The pane which the overseer 
gave he gave by the magistrate’s 
command, and the laheutet wile he 
put them into his pocket, had the 
pleasant thought present to his mind, 
that he had beaten the farmer after 
all, and could now snap his fingers in 
his master’s face. The farmer, on 
the other hand, while he complained 
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of the insolence of the labourer, and 
clamoured — the unjust deci- 
sions of the worshipful bench, 
chuckled as he saw his fields ploughed, 
sown, and weeded, to a very consi- 
derable extent, at least, out of a rate 
aid by parson, doctor, and grocer, 
hus was there generated among all 
classes, of which the interests are, in 
point of fact, one and the same, and 
which, fifty years ago, held together, 
as they are not, we fear, ever likely 
to hold together again, a feeling not 
merely of estrangement, but of bitter 
personal hostility, out of which have 
arisen all the outrages, the tumults, 
the machine- breaking, and the rick- 
burning, which have brought, within 
the last fifteen or sixteen years, so 
much discredit upon the country. 

If the sketch which we have just 
given be correct, and we appeal for 
proof of its correctness to the expe- 
rience of all who are old enough to 
remember what England was before 
the breaking out of the French Re- 
volution, it would appear that while 
the owners and occupiers of land 
have for these last fifty years been 
advancing, if not in wealth, certainly 
in social position and general enlight- 
enment, the progress of the masses, by 
which their fields were throughout 
that extended period kept in cultiva- 
tion, has been steadily and contin- 
ually backwards. You first of all, 
by the adoption of the large farm 
system, reduced eight out of every 
ten, at least, of your tenantry to the 
condition of day-labourers. You 
next got rid of that admirable system 
of domestic control which only the 
small farmer can pretend to exercise 
over his people, and threw young and 
old upon their own devices, except 
during the hours alone in which 
their master claimed the right to dis- 
pose of their exertions. You then, 
im no unkindly spirit certainly, but 
with very little regard to the moral 
well-being of the class, compensated 
the labouring man for other advan- 
tages which had been taken away 
from him by largely increasing his 
money pay. Your fourth step was 
to render a return to the customs of 
your fathers impossible by pulling 
down old homtesteads by the score, 
and erecting here and there mansions 
for your occupiers, into which no 
man not possessed of a good capital 
would think of obtruding himeelf. 
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Your fifth, a natural consequence of 
all that had gone before, was to in- 
vent and turn to use machinery of 
every sort, through the instrumen- 
tality of which the costs of cultiva- 
tion might, as far as possible, be 
diminished, while the soil was made 
from year to year to produce more 
abundantly. And so long as the war 
lasted, so long as the country main- 
tained its enormous establishments 
both at home and abroad, and la- 
bourers were scarce, and the demand 
for the fruits of the earth incessant, 
the device answered well enough, 
bringing large rents into the land- 
lords’ pockets, large profits to the 
farmer’s account, and wages amply 
sufficient for the workmen, while 
health and strength remained, as well 
as comfortable allowances out of the 
rates as soon as health gave way or 
old age overtook them. But what 
did it effect more? For the labour- 
ing classes nothing. It took no heed 
of their moral, or religious, or intel- 
lectual training. It cut them off 
from all hope or even desire of rising 
in the world. It left not a rood of 
land to be competed for by any of 
them; neither farm, nor field, nor, 
except in special cases, so much as 
a garden; and destroyed, in so 
doing, consciousness of an honour- 
able ambition, without being, to 
a certain extent, swayed by which 
men seldom continue long respect- 
able in their own eyes or in the 
eyes of others. It was impossible 
that a tree reared and fostered by 
such means should produce fruit 
different from that with which we 
are familiar. The whole fabric of 
agricultural society rested upon a 
sandy foundation, and the first mov- 
ing of the sand brought down the 
building upon the heads of its archi- 
tects. 

We are free to admit that the 
temptations to which the landowners 
of England were, during the late war, 
liable could hardly be resisted. They 
did not profess to be gifted beyond 
other men. They could not, there- 
fore, undertake to look further than 
the wants of the day and the readiest 
means of supplying them. Finding 
that the large farms brought in bet- 
ter rents, and seeing that the land 
Was cultivated with greater care, and 
generally to a better purpose, they 
would have been more than human 
had they refused to act on the ad- 
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viee whieh Jand-agents and agrieul- 
tural societies tendered them. And 
they were the less reluctant to go on 
in the road, as it was called, of im- 
provement, that ail their people, the 
peasantry not less than the yeomanry, 
seemed to be content. But they were 
mistaken, nevertheless, and the proofs 
of their error are before us. We are 
now convinced that the severance of 
the peasant from all direct interest 
in the soil which he is required to 
cultivate is a gross error, as well as 
a heavy misfortune to a country. 
For the agricultural labourer is not, 
like the operative manufacturer, 
master of a craft which it requires 
time and ingenuity to learn, and, 
therefore competent, in some degree, 
to make his own bargain, and to 
bring his employer to his own terms, 
should the necessity for a struggle 
arise. Wherever nature bestows 
upon a human being his full share 
of hands and feet she produces an 
agricultural labourer ready formed, 
because a very small proportion of 
head is necessary even in ploughing 
and sowing, and all the operations of 
husbandry beyond these might be 
performed, could the individual work 
at all, just as well without a head as 
with one. 

It follows from all this that, as the 
landowners of England are the true 
authors of that deterioration in the 
condition of the peasantry, out of 
which turbulence, rioting, and finall 
incendiarism have arisen, so wit 
them, much more than with the go- 
vernment or the legislature in the 
aggregate, rests the grave moral dut 
of devising some cure for the evil. 
We do not mean that a return 
should be made to the small-farm 
system of halfa century ago. Such 
an arrangement is manifestly im- 
practicable without a ruinous expense 
in rebuilding the old class of home- 
steads, and a dead loss in permitting 
the new to fall into decay. Neither, 
indeed, could any reasonable gem 
desire to revolutionise a second time 
all the habits of the agricultural 
population of the kingdom. But if 
the existing order of tenantry must 
be preserved, as they clearly must, 
it has become the duty, as it is — 
the policy, of the owners of the soil, 
to see that the tenantry are laid in 
their dealings with the labourers who 
serve them under closer restrictions 
than have hitherto béen imposed 
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upon them. For example, every 
and wise landlord will hence- 
forth require that his tenants shall 
keep in regular employ a number 
of labourers, proportionate to their 
respective holdings and to the 
nature of the farms on which they 
are settled. And this has become the 
more necessary, since in very many 
districts we lament to find that a re- 
turn to the worst of the bad prac- 
tices that prevailed under the old 
poor-law has taken place. It is 
shocking to know that men, able and 
willing to work, are sent round, not 
a parish, but an entire union, with a 
ticket, as it is called, from the board 
of guardians, beggars for employ- 
ment. And it is still more distressing 
to read how these poor fellows, the 
fathers, perhaps, of large families, 
subject themselves to punishment 
should they decline to let out their 
thews and sinews at the miser- 
able rate of five shillings a-week. 
What is this but forcing the parish 
to pay for work done for individuals ? 
There is not one of these hard- 
hearted men who offer five shillings 
a-week to the supplicant, but needs 
his labour, or the labour of some- 
body else ; yea, and can well afford 
to pay for it at a price which shall 
remunerate the workman. For we 
hold it to be a fact, and we appeal to 
any competent judge of such mat- 
ters to contradict us if he can, that 
in ninety-nine parishes out of every 
hundred in England the land is not 
cultivated as it ought to be. Take 
the very districts wherein fires are 
most prevalent at this moment, Es- 
sex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. Are the 
fields half weeded there? Is spade- 
husbandry resorted to, to the extent 
which we have a right to require ? 
Are draining and trenching exhaust- 
ed? Nothing of the sort. There is 
scarcely a farm in each of these coun- 
ties whereon eight or ten steady 
workmen are employed, that would 
not, were it rightly looked after, find 
profitable employment for half as 
many again; and seeing that the 
tenants prefer filling the wnion- 
houses to acting fairly by themselves 
as well as by their poor neighbours, 
on the landlord devolves the im- 
portant duty of taking care that they 
shall no longer be permitted to in- 
dulge this humour. 
Again, we put it to the landowners 
of England whether it be not worth 
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their while to patronise more gene- 
rally than they have yet done the 
allotment system among their la- 
bourers. The plan in question has 
for twelve years and more been sub- 
jected to the surest of all tests, that 
of experience, and not, in a single 
instance, have incendiarism or rioting 
disturbed the peace of the district 
within which it has taken root. Why 
should not the example which a few 
good men have set be followed by 
all? Weare not blind to the sort 
of objections which political eco- 
nomists of the Senior school bring 
against it. We have heard often 
enough that it is this minute subdi- 
vision of land which has brought 
Ireland to the depth of misery in 
which she now lies; and if we do 
not believe the statement it is not 
for any lack of being told it, that 
the immediate effect of a similar 
arrangement in England would 
be to promote improvident mar- 
riages and increase the already re- 
dundant population of the country. 
But our answer to all this is, that 
experience is against the whole of 
this theory. It is not the minute 
subdivision of land, but the sort of 
tenure on which land is held, that 
renders the Irish cotter-tenant the 
degraded creature which we find 
him. God forbid that English land- 
lords should ever sanctica the sub- 
tilling system as it there operates. 
We desire to see, in this country, no 
middle man between the peasant and 
the landowner. We would have 
the latter set apart a certain quan- 
tity of land upon each farm as 
the legitimate portion of the la- 
bourers of that farm, concerning the 
number of whom, moreover, we hold 
that he ought to be the sole judge, 
as with a little attention to a most 
important subject in politics he may 
very easily become. 

And as to improvident marriages, 
why Mr. Senior himself has told us, 
that the very best preventive to 
these is the creation among the la- 
bouring classes of a taste for the 
comforts of a home, properly so 
called. It is not the young man 
brought up in a tidy cottage, who is 
witness of the struggle that is neces- 
sary to keep things right, but who 
sees that they are kept right only 
because his father has something 
more than chance-employment to 
depend upon, that commits the egre- 
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ious folly of marrying before he 
as wherewithal to maintain a family. 
The rash act is perpetrated, on the 
contrary, for the most part, by one 
whose condition is already so wretch- 
ed, that he seems to have attained to 
the extreme point of social degrada- 
tion; at least this is the case in 
England. For, with respect to Ire- 
land, who does not know that the 
Roman Catholic priests are, by the in- 
fluence which they exercise over the 
minds of their parishioners, the real 
causes of those early marriages with 
which we are twitted? No,no. Do 
your best to improve the physical 
condition of the agricultural labourer, 
and leave the results to Providence. 
The gentlemen of England are exert- 
i themselves, creditably, to build 
schools and churches, and to maintain 
curates and schoolmasters : let them 
not grow slack in these important 
arrangements; but if they hope to 
make even such blessings tell, let 
them become what their position re- 
quires that they should be,—the pro- 
tectors of their peasantry against op- 
pression: for, be the causes what 
they may, the peasantry are an op- 
pressed race, or, if not, they believe 
that they are, and the results, as far 
as the peace of the country is con- 
cerned, are the same. 

It is long since we made up our 
minds, that upon a judicious manage- 
ment of the dand in every country 
the well-being of the state mainly 
depends. To promote as far as pos- 
sible the growth of manufactures and 
the extension of commerce is a wise 
and a goodthing. And as tothe go- 
vernment or legislature we natu- 
rally look for the success or the 
failure of this endeavour, so trade, 
especially foreign trade, is the legiti- 
mate ground on which the statesman 
is expected to exercise himself. On 
the wisdom or folly of the fiscal laws 
which he may carry through, the 
progress or repression of the spirit of 
commerce must depend. For you 
cannot hope to get clothes or cutlery 
well made, unless by every legitimate 
means in your power you encourage 
the ingenuity of such as devote their 
energies to this purpose; nor may 
you hope to find markets for the 


goods after they are produced, unless 
you offer to foreign nations a bribe 
sufficient to tempt them to become 
your customers. 


3ut agriculture nei- 
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ther requires nor is benefited by any 
over-anxious interference with its 
proceedings from without. Agricul- 
turists of all ranks, if they could be 
persuaded to see where their true in~ 
terests lie, would feel this; and out 
of the feeling would arise the con- 
viction, that if they hope to thrive as 
a body, they must play, without dis- 
simulation or hypocrisy, into one 
another’s hands. We wish that this 
truth were more thoroughly appre- 
hended than it is by those with whom, 
we are not ashamed to confess that our 
warmest sympathies are connected. 
Yet is it so? Why, then, at the va- 
rious meetings that take place of the 
friends and protectors of the agri- 
cultural interest does the condition of 
the labourers, the workers of the 
soil, attract so little attention? We 
have plenty of declamation against the 
Anti-Corn Law League ; but rarely, 
if ever, does an orator get up to 
plead the cause of the people, on 
whose personal toil the hopes both of 
the landowner and the tenant are 
rested,— through the sweat of whose 
brows the earth from year to year 
brings forth her increase. Is this 
becoming? Is it a course which is 
calculated to enlist on the side of the 
classes whom we verily believe to be 
beset with difficulties the sympathies 
of the looker-on, far less the respect 
of their rivals ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
are not pleading for the labourers as 
for acaste different from either owners 
or tenants of the soil, far less in an- 
tagonism to them: we are merely 
contending that, if landlords would 
but mediate, as becomes them, be- 
tween the tenantry and the peasantry, 
of both of which they are the natural 
yrotectors, they themselves would 
ose nothing, while the dependants 
of both classes would be the gainers. 

Let any body who has travelled 
contrast the condition of the great 
body of agriculturists in France and 
in Belgium with the condition of the 
same classes here in England. Here 
he will find, we allow, far more of 
wealth and of luxury among the 
owners of the soil, and a far higher 
—that is to say, a better fed and 
clothed —class of persons among the 
tenantry. But are they either of 
them one whit more at their ease than 
our neighbours? And when he 
looks a little lower, what is the 
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e which meets his gaze? 
eiearetietetned 
e agricult peasantry o 
France ; there is more than sufficiency 
among the corresponding class in 
Belgium. Why? use the farms 
both in France and Belgium are 
small; because they are not unfre- 
quently cultivated by the owners ; 
because, when this happens not to be 
the case, every labourer has a field of 
his own, in which, when not other- 
wise en he can employ himself 
rofitably. Whereas here, in merry 
land—thanks to the disinclina- 
tion of the men who say that they 
are losing money by it—not an 
acre is put at the disposal of the 
landowner, that he may let it out in 
larger or in smaller portions, to a pea- 
santry who long to obtain it, and who 
would, as we happen to know from 
rsonal experience, give quite as 
co a rent for it, and that, too, 
with profit to themselves, as any oc- 
cupier of five hundred acres, or of 
twice that quantity. 

We have ventured elsewhere to in- 
sinuate, and here we must repeat the 
statement in plain terms, that the 
prevalence of the horrid crime of in- 
cendiarism is attributable, not to the 
operations of the New Poor-law, nor 
yet to the indifference of parliament 
and the government, regarded in their 
collective or abstract capacities, but 
to the general neglect by their natural 

tors and immediate employers 
of the agricultural labourers of Eng- 
land. ‘The crime was never heard of 
till the false prosperity induced by 
the war of the French Revolution 
had entirely changed the nature of 
rural life in this country; and a re- 
turn to a state of peace brought about 
the natural results of such a change. 
Indeed the New Poor-law was only 
one more additional to the many 
wretched expedients on which men 
fall back when, by a mistaken 
pursuit of self-interest, they have 
thrown their own affairs and those 
of the community into confusion, 
and find themselves at a loss, or 
profess to be so, for the proper 
means of extricating all parties from 
the dilemma. Instead of passing that 


law, had the gentlemen composing 
the cabinet and parliament of 1839 
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set the example, in their individual 
capacities, of a wiser and more liberal 
mode of dealing with the agricultural 
labourers, the people would have 
been spared the outlay that was re- 
quired for the erection of the union 
workhouses, and the nation the dis- 
grace which attaches to it, by reason 
of the prevalence in the agricultural 
districts of a crime so atrocious as 
incendiarism. And we do not hesi- 
tate to add that, even now, the only 
chance which we have of escape 
from the difficulties by which, in the 
agricultural districts, we are sur- 
rounded, hangs upon the power of 
the landowners to see where their 
duty lies, and their readiness to act 
up to it. Ifthey either will not, or 
cannot, cut up the large farms into 
small, let them, at all events, make 
terms with their tenants, that every 
hundred acres of arable land shall 
have so many workmen employed 
upon them steadily, and at fair wages. 
They may depend upon it that the 
tenants, however they may grumble 
when the bargain is forced on them, 
will find themselves at the end of the 
year greatly the gainers by it. For 
there is not a wheat-field in all Eng- 
land which by proper cultivation 
might not be made to produce more 
than it does. There are many which 
require this, and nothing more, to 
produce double what they bring 
home to the barn-yard at present. 
And if, over and above this, the 
owners of the soil take care that 
every good labourer shall have his 
own little half-acre field in which to 


. employ his spare hours; then, at 


least, they will have done their duty ; 
yea, and they will reap their reward. 
No more fires will startle the mid- 
night air; no more ticket-men will 

round from house to house seek- 
ing work, which is purposely refused 
them. 

In few words,— The real cause of 
the incendiury fires is the want of em- 
ploymeut by the labouring classes. It 
tis in the power of the aristocracy to 
afford this employment, if they be will- 
ing. And woe be to them, and doubly 
woe to our beloved country, if they, 
through obstinacy, or want of consider- 
ation, persist in refusing it! 
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